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PREFACE. 


Tue district of Cuttack possesses # more complete biblio- 


‘graphy than most of the districts of Bengal. A full account 


of the. people and their circumstances was written by 

Mr, Stirling in the beginiting’ of the tiineteenth century, 

and his Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, published in 

1822, is still the principal authority for the early history of 

the district under British rule, The modern authority is 

Mr, Maddox’s Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of 

the Province of Orissa, 1890 to 1900 A.D., which contains 

an exhaustive review of the economic condition of ‘that 

Province; and the intermediate authorities are Toynbee’s 

Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828, published 

in 1873, and Sir W, W. Hunter’s account published in 1877 

in Vol. XVII of the Statistical Account of Bengal. . In 

writing the present yolume I have made use of all these 

“y 25 of information, and especially of Mr. Maddox's » 

* which has been described as “a veritable Ency- 

- of the Province.” My.thanks are due to Babu 

chan Das, m.a,, B.L., for his ready assistance 

+ ‘e description of the religions and castes of 

| ~ a note on the Utkal Brahmans; and I am 

: fe d to Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, ».a,, 

B,L., M.R.A.8., who has been so good as to write for the 

Gazetteer an account of the history of Orissa up to the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion, 





L. 5. 5, O*Matuey, 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 
Currack, the central district of the Orissa Commissionership OF GerERat 
Division, is situated between 20° 2 and 21° 10° north latitude, Leis : 
and between 85° 21’ and 87° 1° past longitude. It contains an” 
ren, cecording to the latest survey, of 3,654* sqnare miles: and a 
total population, as ascertained by the census of 1901, of 2,062,758 
souls, The principal town, which is also the administrative 
head-quarters of the district and of the Orissa Division, is Cuttack, | 
situated on a tongue of land formad by the Mahanadi and Katjuri * 
rivers at their point of bifureation, in 20° 29° north latitude 
and 85° 52’ east longitude, Sail 

The town was formerly one of the royal strongholds of ancient Origin of 
Orissa, and still contains the remains of the citadel in which jt, ™™"*- 
rulers once held their court. From this circumstance it derivad 
the name of Kataka or fort; and, as is frequently the case, the 
designation of the capital town was in course of time given to the 
strroundin’ country, 

The district is bounded on the north by the Baitarani river Bonnd- 
and Dhimra estuary, which separate it from the district of arics. 
Balasore ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
district of Puri; and on the west by the Tributary States of Orissa, 

It consists of three distinct tracts differing widely in their Natural 
physical aspects. The first ia a marshy woodland strip, from 3 to #ivisions, 
30 miles in breadth, extending along the coast from the river 
Dhamra on the north to the Devi on the sonth ; the second is a 





* The area of the district shewn in the census report of 1901 was 3,624 square 
miles; the area shewn above is that reported by the Surreyor-Genoral. 
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cultivated alluvigl plain formed from the deposits of its great 
rivers; and the third is a broken hilly region forming the western 
boundary of the district. | | 

The marshy strip along the coast is a low woodland tract, 
abounding in swamps and morasses and intersected by innumer- 
able winding creeks with a coarse jungly growth of canes, brush- 
wood and reedy grass on either side. It has aptly been described 
as the Sundarbans on a miniature scale, and it resembles that 
tract in its swamps, dense jungle and noxious atmosphere. This 
dismal region is subjéct to inundations of sea water, which leave 
a deposit of salt on the surface of the low-lying country, and 
in many parts render cultivation impossible. The only means of 
communication are the small sluggish sfreams winding into the 
heart of the jungle, along which country boats convey supplies of 
wood to the villages in the adjoining delta. The latter consists 
of a level plain stretching inland for about 40 miles, and ocoupy- 
ing the country between the marshy sea-coast strip and the hilly 
frontier. It is intersected by several large rivers, which emerge 
from the western mountains and throw out a network of branches 
in every direction; these, after innumerable twists and inter- 
lacings, frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approaches the 
sea. It is a region of rich rice-fields, dotted with magnificent 
banyan trees, thickets of bamboos, mango orchards and palm 
groves of exquisite foliage; and it forms the only really fertile 
part of the district. 

The frontier separating the district from the Tnbutary States 
on the west consists of a chain of hills, covering about 46 square 
miles, with thickly wooded slopes and fertile valleys between. 
The greatest distance of this hilly region from the sea coast is 
about 60 to 7) miles, but in many places the breadth of the 
alluvial plain does net exceed 15 to 20 miles. The hills do not 
consist of long continuous ranges, but are generally found in 
irregularly seattered groups, running nearly due east and west for 
a distance of about 15 miles. With the exception of a few naked 
bluffs, they are for the most part covered with vegetation ; their 


' outline, however abrupt, is always more or less rounded ; and it is 


evident that they owe their present form to marine action. On 
ihe other hand, some hills, which appear from a distance to be flat- 
topped, really consist of a series of steep rmmgged ridges separated 
hy deep precipitous valleys cut out by the denuding action of run- 


ning water. In this western tract lie all the hills of the district 


_ with the exception of a few isolated peaks which break the even- 


ness of the plam to the north of Cuttack. None of them are more _ 
than 2,500 feet high, but many are of. great interest on account 
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of the shrines or ancient forts with which they are crowned, The 
most interesting hills are in the Assia range, particularly Naltigiri, 
With its sandal trees and Buddhist romains ; Udayagiri, with its 
colossal image ‘of Buddha, sacred reservoir, ruined temples and 
caves; Assiagiri, the highest hill in the district, standing 2,500 
feet above the sea, with an old mosque nearly 200 years old; and 
the Mahdvinayaka peak in Kila Darpan, which has been consecrat- 
ed for ages to Siva-worship by the devout ascetics and pious 
pilgrims who have penetrated its dense jungle. This hilly border- 
land and the low lands along the coast were formerly known asthe 
Rajwaira or Zamindara, and were held by feudal chiefs, who paid a 
tribute to their overlord, but otherwise retained an independent 
power; while the wide alluvial plains forming the delta of the 
Mahanadi, Brahmani and Baitarani rivers constituted the Mughal- 
bandi or Khalsa, f.¢.,-the crowa lands from which the Mughal 
Conquerors, like the indigenous sovereigns before them, derived the 
greater part of their revenue. | 

The most conspicuous feature in the general aspect of the district Riven 

is its system of rivers, which issue in three magnificent streams S¥sTeM. 
. through three great gorges in the mountainous country to the west. 
To the sonth, the Mahanadi debonches upon the plains just above 
Naraj, 70 miles from the sea; on the extreme north of the dis 
trict, the sacred Baitarani emerges from a more open country, 
and forms the boundary between Cuttack and Balasore; and the 
Brahmani enters the district ahout halfway between the two, 
Cuttack is thus divided into two great valleys, one of them lying 
between the Baitarani and Brihmani and the other between the 
_ Brahmani and Mahanadi, 

During the hot weather the upper channels of these rivers | 
dwindle to insignificant streams dotted here and there with stag- - 
nant pools; but in the rainy season they bring down an enormons 
mass of water from the high table-lands in which they take 
their rise. Towards the const they gradually converge, and pouring | 
down their accumulated waters upon the level plain within 30 
_ miles of each other, are only prevented from bursting over their 
banks and sweeping across the country by a great system of ir 
embankments. These great rivers drain an immense area amount- | 
ing to over 65,000 square miles, and the rapidity of the current 






mn suspension. As soon however as the river reaches the plains 
and leaves the broken hilly region for the level delta, its current 
is checked. Tho further it goes the more sluggish does its stream 
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degrees, therefore, the bed is raised, and the river flows at a higher 
level than the surrounding country; and the central portion rising 
more rapidly than the banks, the channel of the river becomes 
gradually shallower. The distributaries of the main rivers have 
their beds raised in the same way; and the result is that the rivers 
and their various channels become less and less able to carry off 
the water-supply to the sea, and frequently prove inadequate to 
furnish an outlet for the vast volume of water poured in at their 
heads during the rainy season. The velocity which these great 
rivers obtain in descending from the interior table-land being thus 
checked, they break up into a hundred distributaries radiating 
across the level plains. The distributaries, struggling by a 
thousand contortions and convolutions towards the coast, form 
a network of rivers, which joining here and separating there 
generally reunite with one of the three parent channels as they 
approach the sea, 

The following table illustrates the main points in the river 
system of the district :— 






Haltarant 2. 2 te - Halteram@® 0 a we nos 
Batratast 
SM oe ee Pale le ee 
Pati ha | Pee 
Rlarsiad Z 4 ya LI Rharend . es ay eur | 
Khare . ra, 
HAnMAS mie Hie iS | 
Briliman! . 4 mel, Brennen 5: 4 | rahment 
| ke es 
Birupk oy : {noe 4 
-Mahic ra. . Birtpt . : 
hall Chitartala | ta 
Maha. *Chitartala, ‘ } San ere ied ae ) \ 
mail : Ma ba. | = 
Mahanailt - jukpalka } CaP ie 
Mamanant 4 Untahatnnds: Suk pi , } Mata nad 2 
, ‘Palka. 'Mahanadi) nad. = 
{ Katjurt (closed by ao embank- 


(fKitjuri. .) ment.) 


URatjort (Katjori .4 Kaliurl . Numerous 
| | bevs.4 } pew, 
arth . interlacing 


Kopikhal (supplies Port disirict, and after many bifurcations’ 
finds ite way into the Chilks Lake). 


The Mahanadi (the great river) has a catchment basin of 


Mahinadi, 48,200 square miles, and is by far the largest of all the rivers which 


water the plains of Orissa, ‘Taking its rise iri the mountainous 
country of the Central Provinces, it emerges from the Tributary 
States and pours down upon the delta at Nardj, about 7 miles 
west of the town of Cuttack, It traverses the district from west to 
east and throwing off numerous branches on its way falls into the 
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Bay of Bengal by several channels near False Point, in 20° 18’ N., 
and 86° 43’ E., after a course of 620 miles, 

During its progress through the hill country, it receives a vast 
number of streams and tributaries from the high land on either 
banks, but no sooner does it reach the plains than its character 
changes. It now forms a great delta-head, and instead of receiv- 
ing confluents it shoots out a hundred distributaries. At Naraj 
it bifureates, the southern branch being known as the Katjuri, while 
the northern retains the name of the parent stream. The town 
of Cuttack is built on the spit which separates the two rivers, and 
opposite the town the Mahanadi proper throws off a large branch ~ 
known as the Birtipa. Flowing in a north-easterly direction for 
about 12 miles, the Birtipa gives off the Genguti on its left bank, 
the two streams enclosing between them the island of Kuhunda 
Jaipur; the Genguti meets the Kimiria, an offshoot of the 
Brahmani, about 18 miles below the point of bifurcation, and rejoins 
its parent stream a mile lower down, After receiving the waters 
brought down by these streams and by the Kelo, another branch 
of the Brahmani, the Biriipa discharges itself into the main 
stream of the Brahmani a little above Indpur, and their united 
waters ultimately find their way into the Bay of Bengal by the 
Dhimra estuary. Just below the bifurcation of tha Mahanadi 
and the Biripa both rivers are dammed by anicuts which control 
the supply of water to the head sluices of the High Level and ~ 
Kendrapara canals. , 

After passing Cuttack, the Mahanadi divides into three 
branches, the Chitartala to the north, the Mahanadi in the centre 
and the Paika to the south. The Chitartala branch leaves the 
parent stream about 10 miles below the Birtipa mouth, and soon 
bifurcates into the Chitartala and the Nin. These streams unite 
after a course of about 20 miles, and under the name of the Nin, 
fall into the Mahanadi estuary a few miles from the coast, and so 
into the Bay of Bengal. Ten miles from the point of bifurca- 
tion the Paika and Mahanadi rejoin, but only to separate again 
‘into the Sukpaika and Mahanadi; these branches reunite further 
down, and then dividing into a number of channels pass into the 
Buy of Bengal. , v 

The Katjuri, which, os already stated, is an arm of the Maha- The 
nadi, branches off at Naraj and then immediately divides into two, -#tiur™ 
of which the southern branch, known as the Koyikhai or crow’s 
pool, passes into the district of Puri; its mouth is closed by a bar, 

60 that little water flows into it except at flood time, and it is 
practically a spill-channel of the Katjuri, A short way below 
Cuttack the main stream throws off the Surua, which however 
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rejoins it after a course of a few miles. A little lower down the . 
Katjuri divides again and throws off alarge distributary, the Devi, 

down which the main body of its water passes. During its course 

to the sea this latter river gives off a great number of branches, 

the Kandal, Khdndia, Dhobikhai, Purina Devi and other minor 

channels, which all eventually reunite, and flow, under the name 

of the Devi, through the Puri district into the Bay of Bengal. 

fhe two northerly branches of the Katjuri, the Alanka and the 

Katjuri proper, have on the other hand beon cut off at their head 

by the Devi left embankment, and the water originally carried by 

them has been diverted into the Devi and Tampua. The Katjuri 

is said to have been originally* a comparatively small stream, and 

its name implies that it could at one time be crossed by a plank. 

During the last century, however, the volume of water passing 

down its channel increased considerably, and the head of the 

river became so much enlarged that it could not carry off the 

enormous volume of water poured into it by the Mahanadi. A 

weir and training embankment were therefore constructed at Naraj . 
between 1860 and 1865, in order to regulate the flow and divert | 
eime of the water tothe Mahtinadi channels, 

The Brahmani, which has a catchment basin of 13,700 square 
i+ miles, is formed by the junction of the South Koel and Sankh 
rivers in the Gingpur State. After passing through the Bonsai, 
Talcher and Dhenkandl States, it enters Cuttack district near 
Jenipur, where it is crossed by an anicnt. It then follows a 
wining easterly course, and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two 
mouths, the Dhimra estuary and the Maipira river,in 20° 47'N., 
and 86° 58"E., 260 miles from its source, The principal branch of 
the BDrahmani is the Kimiria, which takes off on its right bank 
opposite Rajendrapur village, and after meeting the Genguti, Kelo, 
and Birapa, falls again into the parent stream near Indpur under 
the name of the Birtipi. On its left bank, the Brihmani throws 
off the Kharsné, which again divides into the Kharsua and Patiya ; 
but the two channels reunite a little lower down and fall into the, 
Dhimra. As it approaches the sea, the Brihmani mixes its waters. 
with those of the Baitarani, and the united stream forms a noble 
estuary known as the Dhamra river. | 
The Baitarani, rising among the hills in the north-west of ) 
rai. the Keonjhar State, flows first in a south-westerly and then in an 





® From the fact that clay is found at 25 to 35 fect below mean sea-lovel, it 
that this channel is of great age. In the case of the Koyakhai clay is met { 
with just above mean sea-level indicating a somewhat later origin; and in the 
greater part of the main channel of the Mahinadi only sand has been found, from 
which it may be inferred that this is the main channel pf the river. 
™ Y 
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easterly direction, forming successively the boundary between the 
Keonjhar and Mayiirbhanj States and between Keonjhar and 
Cuttack. It enters this district near the village of Bilipur; and 
after flowing in a winding easterly course across the delta, whore 
ittmarks the boundary-line between Cuttack and Balasore, it joins 
its waters with the Brihmani, and passing by Chandbali finds its 
way into the sea under the name of the Dhimra river. The 
principal branches thrown off from the right bank of the Baitarani 
are cross streams connecting it with the Kharsui, the chief of 
which ‘is the Burha. It is navigable as far as Olokh,15 miles 
from its mouth ; but beyond this point it is not affected by the | 
| tide, and is fordable during the hot season. This river is the 
| Styx of Hindu mythology, and legend relates that Ram, when 
- marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sita from the ten-headed 
demon Ravana, halted on its banks on the borders of Keonjhar; 
in commemoration of this event large numbers of people visit 
the river every January. 

The rivers of Cuttack find their way info the sea by four great gsrva- . 
estuaries. On the north, the Baitarani and Brihmani debouch "" 
into the Bay of Bengal at Palmyras Point, by the two mouths jansouns, 
known as the Dhamra and Maipara; and after numerous ramifica- 
tions the Mahinadi, or rather that portion of it which remains in 
Cuttack district, forms two great estuaries, one generally known 
as the Devi, in the south-eastern corner of the district, while 
the other, bearing the name of the parent river, empties itself 
into the sea at False Point, about halfway down tho coast. 

In spite, however, of the existence of these estuaries and of 
the oxtent of its sea face, the district does not contain a single 
harbour capable of sheltering ships of any great siza An eternal 
war goes on between the rivers and the sea on the monsoon-beaten 
coast, the former struggling to find vent for their columns of 
water and silt, the lalter repelling them with ite sand-laden 
currents, These forces counteract each other, and the sea deposits 
a bar outside the river mouth, while the river pushes out its 
delta to right and left inside. All the estuaries therofore have 
a bar of sand across the mouth, which prevents the entrance 
of vessels of any large burden excopt at high tide; most of 
the trade passes through Chandbali in the Balasore district at 
the mouth of the Baitarani; and Falso Point, where ships can & 
ride in an exposed. roadway, constitutes the only, anchorage on 
the coast. The following is a brief description of each of the 
estuaries. 

The Devi, with its channel, the Jotdar, forms the last part of 9, pov 
the great network of rivers into which the Katjuri branch of stumy. 
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the Mahdnadi bifurcates. According to a characteristic of the 
Cuttack streams, most of the members of this network reunite as 
they approach the ocean; and the result is a browd estuary, 
known as the Devi, which enters the sea a short distance to 
the south of the boundary between Cuttack and Puri. This 
estuary is navigable up to Machgaon by small sloops, whieh 
use this channel to obtain cargoes of vil-seed and rice. It is - 
oue of the best tidal channels in Orissa, but owing to the bar 
of sand at its mouth vessels of large size cannot enter it except 
at high tide. 

. The northern branches of the Mahanadi also join as they 
approach the sea, and eventually enter the Bay of Bengal under 
the name of the parent stream. The estuary has several mouths, 
but the principal one is that which debouches through the shoals 
to the south of the False Point lighthouse. For many miles up 
the river, there is abundance of depth for ships of large burden; 
but unfortunately, as in the case of Devi, and indeed of all other 
Orissa harbours, a bar stretches across the mouth, which, in 
addition tothe perils of shoal water, adds the dangers incident to 
constant changes inthe channels and the sandbanks, The False 
Point harbour, which lies a little north of the Mahanadi estuary, is 
& comparatively exposed anchorage, and loading and unloading 
cannot be carried out in rough weather. T'wo separate channels 
lead inland from the anchorage, on the north the Jambu river, and 
on the south the Bakud creek, a short branch of the Mahanadi. 
A more detailed description of the harbour will be found in 
Chapter XV. 

The river system of the Cuttack district on the north of the 
Mahanadi consists of the network of channels formed by the 
Brahmani and Baitarani, which, after infinite windings, find 
their way into the sea by two great outlets at Point Palmyras. 
The southern of these is the Maipara river, with its tidal 
creek, the Bansgarh, which runs southward almost parallel to 
the coast till it joins the sea about 6 miles north of Fulse 
Point harbour. The mouth of the Maipara presents the usual 
obstacles of bars and high surf, and frem its position on the 
south of the Palmyras promontory, it is inadequately protected 
from the monsoon. Between the months of November and 
March this last objection does not apply, and native craft from 
the Madras coast frequent it during the cold weather for the 
purchase of rice, 

The Dhamra, the northern exit of the united streams of the 
Brahmani and Baitarani, forms the boundary-line between the 
districts of Cuttack and Balasore, but is,within the jurisdiction of 
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the latter district, The Dhamra, though navigable, is rendertd 
dangerous by a bar across its mouth; but-the entrance has greatly 
improved of late years, and at flood tide vessels drawing as much 
as 18 fret can pass in with safety. 

The greater portion of the district consists of allavium. Much Grorocr. 
of this is the recent deltaic deposit of the Mahanadi and Brahmani 
rivers, and occupies a tract of country extending some 30 miles 
from the sea, which is perfectly flat with the exception of a belt of 
low sand hills along the coast. In the north-western part some 
undulating ground consists of an older alluvium containing 
kanker and pisolitic ferruginous nodules, with no defined bowrd- 
ary line to separate it from the inland laterite on the one hand 
and from the alluvium of the delta on the other. This laterite is 
evidently of detrital origin, and consists of small pisolitic nodyles 
of hwmatitic iron, and coarse quartz sand. The extent to which 
these cohere varies greatly. The variety used as building stone 
possesses the property of being quite soft and easily cut when first 
dug, but hardening on exposure. It occurs around all the gneiss- 
ose hills near and to the west of the road from Calcutta to 
Cuttack, forming broad terrace-like flats stretching from hill to 
hill, except where it is concealed from view by ihe ever-lying 
alluvium, 

Starting from the district boundary north of the town of 
Cuttack and extending all along the berder between Cuttack and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, are hills belonging to the Archwan 
crystalline group, which is co strongly developed throughout 
Southern and Eastern India. Between the Brahmani and 
Mahanadi rivers these hills are more or less isolated and all com- 
posed of gneiss, in places compact and granitoid, in others partially 
disintegrated and marked with numerous red blotches, the remains 
of decomposed garnets; this soft decomposed gneies is sometimes 
quarried and used for building. North of the Brahmani river 
our information ié less definite, but it is probable that the hill 
ranges consist of rocks belonging to the same crystalline group, 
The only other rock formation is found in a large area, to the 
west and south-west ofthe town of Cuttack, occupied by rite, 
sandstones and conglomerates with white or pink clay beds, 
These are known as the Cuttack or Athgarh sandstones. They : 
are bounded by laterite towards the Koyakhairiver and extend  - 
beyond the district boundaries into Athgarh and Puri. They 
are unfossiliferous, but their lithological resemblance to the 
Panchets of Upper Gondwana age has led to their being classed 
as such, although they are disconnected with the Gondwana rocks 

xposed im the Talcher coal-field. : 
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* For fuller details of the geology* of the district, the following 

papers may be consulted: “The Geological Structure and Rela- 
tions of the Taleher Coal-field " by W. T. and H. F. Blanford 
and W, Theobald, jun,; “The Geology of Orissa, ete.;’’ and- 
“The Laterite of Orissa” by W. 'T. Blanford, in the “ Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. I; also “A Sketch of the 
Geology of Orissa” by W. T. Blanford in the Records of the 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. V, Part I. 

The banks of the laggish rivers and creeks which wind 
through the swampy low-lying country near the sea exhibit 
the vegetation of a mangrove forest, the principal species being 
Ethisophora, Ceriops, Handelia, Aegiceras, Hiliseus  tiliacena, 
Fgcoccaria Agallocha, and the like. Where sand dunes inter- 
vene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, a littoral 
vegetation uncommon in Bengal is met with, which inaudes - 
Spinifex, Hydrophylaz, Geniosporam prostratum and similar 
species, These sand hills stretching between the fertile rice plains 
and the sea constitute the only really distinctive feature of Orisea 
from a botanical point of view, and present not a few of the litto- 
ral species characteristic of the Madras -sea-coast. ‘The cultivated 
land which occupies the sub-montane tract to the west has the 
usual rice-field weeds such as Ammannia, I/ysanthes, Dopatrinm, 
Utricularia, Sphenoclea, Hygrophila, while ponds and ditches are 
filled with floating water weeds like Pistia, Trapa, Nymphea, 
Limnanthtmem, or submerged water plants, such as Hydrifla, 
Ceralophytlam, Vullisneria and Ottelia. Near human habitations 
shrubberies containing Zrema, Giycosmis, Polyalthia auberosa, 
Triphasia, Adhatoda Fasica, Solanum toreum and serbascifolinm, 
Clerodeniron infortunalum and such like semi-spontaneons shrubs 
are common. ‘This undergrowth is loaded with a tangled mass of 
climbing Neravelia, various Menispermacee, many, Apocynacee, 
several species of Vitis, a number of Cweurlitacea, Busella, and 
several Convolrulacea. The arborescent portion of these village- 
shrubberies includes the red eatton tree (Bombar malabaricum), 
Odina Wodier, Tamarindus indica, Moringa pterygosperma, the pipal 
(Ficus religiosa), the banyan (Ficws bengalensis), the palmyra - 
(Borasaus flatellifer) and the date palm (Piwnix sylvestris). 

In the north-western portion of the district other species of a 
more truly forest character are found, among them being Ai/ant Aus 
excels, Plerocarpus Marsipinm, Pterospermum Heyneanum, Dalber- 
gia paniculata and lanceoleria, Melia composita, Adina cordifolia, 





* The account of the geology of the district has been contributed by Mr, G. E. 
Pilgrim, Deputy Superiotendent, Gvological Survey of [ndia.e 
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Schleichera trijuga, and the like. The bamboo of the district «is 
ustially Bambusa arundinacea, Open glades are filled with grasses, 
sometimes of a reedy character; sedges are abundant; and ferns 
are fairly plentiful. 

There are no forests in the district, but wide stretches of Jungle Forests. 
extend along the sea coast and in the hilly border to the west. 
The woodland strip on the sea-board furnishes supplies of fire- 
wood and materials for cottage-building and agricultural imple- 
ments ; while large quantities of bamboos and fuel are brought 
down from the hilly tract adjoining the plains. di trees are 
found in Ai/a Sukinda, the proprietor of which carries on a trade 
in timber ; and other products extracted from these western jungles 
are resin, wax, honey and nux vomica. 

Wild animals are still plentiful in the district, in spite of the Pauwa. . 
‘extension of cultivation and the construction of the canals, and 
some of the larger species of carnivora abound in the hilly region 
to the west and in the low-lying country near the sea-board, 
where the dense jungle has not yet given way to the plough. . 
Tigers are found in nearly all the large tracts of jungle, especially 
near the coast and in the northern part of the district, but they 
are occasionally found killing close to the town of Cuttack itself, 
as the Mahanadi, lying between the station and the hills, is an 
effective barrier to the advance of civilization. They are respon- ; 
sible for comparatively little loss of cattle or human life near the 
coast, where the population is sparse and there is plenty of game, 
such as deer and pig, to supply thom with food. In other parts, 
however, they annually cause considerable destruction, and in th 
four years 1901-04 they killed 67 persons and over 3,000 cattle; 
in the same period 63 tigers were shot and their dead bodies 
brought in for rewards. The jungle which they frequent is gen- 
erally dense, and beats are, as a rule, unsuccessful, while, owing 
to the large tract of country over which they range, it is difficult 
to get information in time, and shooting from machdve is, there- 
fore, rarely attempted, ‘Leopards are found all over the district; 
hear, spotted deer, hog-deer, sdmbar (Cereus wnicolor) and mouse- 
deer are common in the interior; while black buck have their " 
habitat on the sandy tracts along the coast. Bison are now rare, . 
but stray wild elephants ocoasionally wander across the borders 
from the Garjits. Boar are found in large numbers along the 
‘ek near Jambu, and porcupine, jackals and foxes are numerous, 
Wild dogs are occasionally met with, but wolves have now 
disappeared. 

Indigenous quail, hare and black partridge are found in the 
‘geruh jungle,sand migratory quail also occasionally visit the 
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district. Pea fowl and jungle fowl are common, and nearly every 
variety of wild duck is found. Snipe are numerous but scattered, 
and large bags are rare. They are seldom found in the standing 
paddy as in Bengal and Bihar, but prefer jungle grass in the 
earlier part of the season, while in January and the following 
months they are found in wisps in the paddy stubble. Numbers 
of native s/ikdris shoot, snare and net for the local markets; they 
destroy wholesale and are rapidly diminishing the number of 
game of all kinds, 

Crocodiles and ghariydls, or fish-eating alligators, abound in the 
tidal rivers and creeks, and grow to a very large size; the snub- 
nosed or man-eating crocodile annually levies a heayy toll ‘on * 

. cattle and human life, and in the two years 1903-04 carried off 
68 persons and 154 cattle, 

A large variety of fish are found in the rivers, and the Oriya: 
spends all his spare time in fishing, often standing up to his neck 
in water for the greater part of the day. Fish, either fresh or 
preserved by drying in the sun, are a favourite dish ; dried fish, 
known as swkud, being particularly popular with boatmen, carters, 
etc. Hilea are caught m season, and the prawns of Cuttack are 
famous for their size and delicacy, Oysters are good and plenti- 
ful on the const to the extreme north-east, 

Choate, The district is direotly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
Tempera: which frequently cross Orissa during the monsoon season, and the 
oe extremes of climate are more marked than in most other parts of 
Bengal. In April and May the average maximum is 102°, and 
at Cuttack temperature has been as high as 118°: while the 
mean temperature falls from 88° in the hot-weather months to 83° 
in the monsoon season and to 69° in February, It is one of the 
hottest districts in the Province, and the account of William 
Bruton, one of the small band of Englishmen who firgt visited it 
in 1635, shews how intensely they felt the heat, On the 28th 
April, he writes: “ At the hours of between eleven and twelve of 
the clock, it was so excessively hot that we could not travel; and 
the wind blew with such a sultry scalding heat as if it had come 
forth of an oven or furnace ; such a suffocating fume did I never 
feel before or since." The cold weather commences in the 
beginning of November, the temperature begins to cool, and 
the mornings and evenings are chilly, though the air has not the 
same bracing invigorating ‘effect as in Northern India. With 
March the heat approaches, and by April the hot weather has 
fairly set in; during these two months, and frequently in May, 
there are occasionally showers of rain accompanied hy strong 
north-westers. ‘Lhroughout these three months the heat is’ 
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excessive in the day-time, byt no sooner has the sun set than 
a strong sea-breeze prevails, and a punkah can almost: be dis- 
pensed with, when it is in full force. Formerly the European 


* residents used to repair to the coast during the hot season of 


the year, and an early account describes Puri as being to the 
residents of Cuttack what Brighton, Margate and other sea- 
bathing quarters are to the inhabitants of London. The rainy 
season begins in June or early in July, and the rains last till the 
end of September or the month of October, when an unpleasant 
time of moist heat marks their cessation. 


Owing to the dry westerly winds which occasionally sweep Humidity, 


aeross the district in the hot season and to the well-marked south- 
west monsoon conditions which occur later in the year, humidity 
undergoes considerable variation, ranging on an average from 72 
per cent. of saturation in April and May to 83 per cent. in 
August. 

The cyclones which occur in the rains proper (i.¢., in June, 
July, August, and September) are generally small in extent, the 
barometric depression at the centre seldom exceeding half an inch, 
and the air motion, though violent, is rarely of hurricane force, 
The district is not liable to suffer from the devastating cyclones 
which occasionally occur in the months which precede and follow 
the full establishment of the south-west monsoon, iv., during 
April and May, October and November, as the tendency is 
for such storms to move into the north of the Bay and recurve 
towards the Arakan or Bengal coast. But in recent years 
several severe cyclones have been experienced, the most notable 
heing that of the 23rd September 1885, which caused great havoc 
in the neighbourhood of False Point. 

' The normal annual rainfall is 60-43 inches, of which 4°6 
inches fall in May, 99 in June, 117 in July, 123 in Angnst, 
10°3 in September and 5°8 in October, From June to Septem- 
ber the monthly rainfall varies from 10 to 13 inches on 
an average, with considerable fluctuations from year to year, 
according as the cyclonic storms are more or less numerous and 
move in the usual course westward over Orissa. In October 
the rainfall depends on causes similar to those mentioned below 
for May and is similar in amount, averaging 4 to 5 inches. 
Between November and April rainfall is light and is usually 
caused by local thunderstorms. Cyclonic storms occasionally 
occur in the north of the Bay of Bengal in May, and with these 
storms weather of the south-west monsoon type prevails. An 
extreme case of such rainfall oceurred in 1893 when more than 
20 inches,’ or one-third of the normal annual amount, fell in 
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Rainfall. 
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ria blow for the. cold weathe t Gronabe to February), the * 
hot. weather ee to May) and the rainy season (June to 
October). The figures shewn are the averages recorded from the 
earliest yearin whioh rainfall was systematically registered up to 
the end of 1905 :— 
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4 « Onmisa" practically emerges ints the light of history in the Pars. 


rock edicts of Asoka (B.C. 260), The references to its early 
inhabitants which can” be traced in traditional or legendary 
chronicles are extremely few, and the remains of an anterior 
date which have been discovered are still fewer. Scanty, however, 
as are the materials from which any idea of its original inhab- 
itants ean be obtained, they are sufficient to justify the inference 


.that in prehistoric times the hills were peopled by savage tribes 


differing from those which occupied the lowlands, and that 
the intervening plains were in the possession of races somewhat 
more civilized. The only remains of the stone age hitherto found 
are some roughly chipped quartzite axes, discovered in Dhenkénal, 
Angul, Talcher and Sambalpur, Similar axes have been found in 
considerable numbers in the Madras Presidency, and to a smaller 
extent in the Central Provinoes; and this fact may point to some 
connection between the tribes living in these localities and those 
dwelling in Orissa during the stone age. 

It is probable that several of the tribes which still inhabit the 
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hilly country to the west were originally natives of Orissa ; but 


here, a8 in other parts of India, the absence of reliable data makes 
it difficult to separate the later immigrants from the early settlers, 
According to the traditions current among those tribes, the Khonds 


of the south, the Gonds of the west, and the Hos, Bhumijes and . 


Santals of the north would appear to have migrated into Orissa 
in historie times. The Bhuiyis of Keonjhar allege that they are 
autocthonous, but the Judngs deny this ; and other Bhuiyis have 
been found in Ranchi and other parts of Chota Nagpur who claim 
to have been originally settled there. 

. eee = — . 

* Properly speaking, Orissn (Sans. (tala, vornncolar Odiea) means the tract in 
which the speakers of Oriya form the dominant people. During the poriod of 
British rule the name has been applied to the tract extending from the Chilka Lake 
to the river Subsrnarekhi, and comprising the districts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, 
and Angul, besides 17 Tributary States. Unless the context shews otherwise, this 
will be the meaning of Orissa in this chapter, 
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The Savars, who in Cuttack hold a degraded position as hewera 
of wood, have better claims to be regarded as an indigenous tribe 
of Orissa, In the Aitareya .Brihmana and Sankhayana Srauta 
Siitra, they are mentioned as one of the degraded races (the 
Andhras, Pundras, Savars, Pulindas and Mutibas) descended from 
the fifty sons of the sage Visvamitra, who were cursed by their 
father for being dissatisfied with his acknowledgement of 
Sanahsepa as his first-born, They are several times - alluded 
to in the Bhagavati, the oldest sacred literature. of the Jains, 
where their language is referred to as one of the Miechchhabhashas or 
barbarous tongues; and they have been identified with the Suari 


of Pliny and the Sabarai of Pfolemy. In the Mahabharata, the * 


Savars are placed in the Dakshinapatha,:ie., the region to the 
south, and in the Brihat Samhité in the south-east of India, and 
this is confirmed by Pliny and Ptolemy. Their geographical 
distribution has not been much changed, and they are still found 
in Midnapore, Singhbhiim and Orissa. 

The Juangs of the Tributary States, who are one of the most 


primitive races of India, would seem to be another of the early” 


tribes of Orissa, Till they were clothed by order of the Govern- 
ment, the only covering of the females, consisted of o few 


strings of beads round the waist, with a bunch of leaves before . 


and behind—a practice which has given them the name of Patuas 
or Patrasaras (leaf-wearers) in Orissa; they had no knowledge 
of the metals till the 19th century, when foreigners came among 
them; and no word existed in their own language for iron 
or any other kind of metal. But their country sbounds in 
flint weapons, and it has been suggested that they are the direct 


descendants of the ancient stone-cutters. They may be the Parna- 


savaras of the Markandeya Purina, and the Drillophylletes of 
Ptolemy. 

The Pans, who are found scattered thronghout Orissa, Singh- 
bhim, Ranchi, and the adjoining tracts in the Central Provinces 
and Madras, should also probably be regarded as one of the 
prehistoric peoples of Orissa, Everywhere they rank among the 
lowest classes ; they are employed in servile occupations even by 
such tribes as the Khonds and Bhuiyas; and in the days of 
human sacrifices, the Khonds selected a Pan boy as the best 
sacrifice which could be offered to mother earth. All these facts 
seem to indicate that they were the original occupants of the soil, 
who were dispossessed and reduced to slavery by other tribes, 
They are possibly the Parnnakas of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and 
the Tsittiriya Brihmana, and the Nagna-parnas of the Brihat 
Sambhité mentioned as living in south-eastern India, 
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The sea-coast and the low lands behind it were presumably Tue 
ocoupied by tribes who followed the occupations of fishermen and 
boatmen, The Kewats, including the cognate castes, the Gokhas 
and the Mallihs, have been traced to very early times ‘ns the 
Kevata in Asoka’s Pillar Edict No. V,and, in the Sanskrit form 
of the name, as the Kaibarttas mentioned in the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita and the Taittiriya brahmana. 

The intervening plains and uplands appear to have been held 2 Utkalas 
by tribes on a somewhat higher level of civilization. From and 
the scanty references made to them in later literature, it would °™ 
seem that some of these tribes were known as Odras and Utkalas. 
The Odras and the Utkalas appear as different tribes: the former 
are now and then joined with the Paundras in the Mahabharata, 
the Manu Samhita and the Brihat Samhita (Panndra-Odra), 
and with the Marundasin the Bhagavati (Werwid-Odra), while 
the Utkalas are connected with Mekalas in the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana and the Brihat Samhita. The Paundras occupied the 
land now known as the Radha: while Mekala was the tract 
round about the Amarakantaka hills, the river Son being specially 
described in the Harivansa as Mekala-prabhava. If this connec- 
tion has any significance, it means that the Odras occupied the 
éastern and the Utkalas the western side of the country. A 
tradition in the Harivansa speaks of Utkala and Gayd as being 
relatives; and in the Mahay urea, Tapussa and Bhallika, the 
first Lay-disciples of Buddha, are ‘guid to have come to Bodh-Gaya 
from Utkala. In course of time, they spread southwards, until 
the Utkalas were absorbed in the larger tribe of Odras, though 
they gave their name to the land in Sanskrit works at least before 
the 5th century A.D. Gradually they spread further south to 
Kalinga, till that land became divided between two main speeches, 
the Oriya and the Telugu. 

It seems probable that before the 3rd century B.0., several rin 
of the Indo-Aryan castes, such as the Drihmans, Kshattri yar, Aryan 
Karans and others, had migrated to Orissa, which then formed ™t#le- 
part of Kalinga. In the Bandhiyana Dharma Siitra it is 
laid down that he who has visited Kalinga must offer a sacrifice 
im penance; and in support of this an older verse is quoted. 

In the Mahabharata pilgrims are asked to avoid Kalinga; it 
also says that the Kshattriyas in Kalinga had become outecastes; 

and a similar statement is made in the Manu-Samhita regarding 
the Kshattriyas who lived among the Odras. 'These references 
appear to point to the migration of several Indo-Aryan castes, 
and among them there must have been Brahmans, though they 
were not recognized as euch in the Madhyadesa. The Mastans 
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and the Saruds are probably the descendants of these early 
immigrants; they call themselves Brahmans, and wear the sacred 
thread, though they neglect the nine squskdras or ceremonies 
incumbent on Brahmans, and have taken to forbidden ocoupations, 
such as cultivating with their own hands, selling vegetables, ete. 

As Orissa formed part of Kalinga before the conquest of 
Asoka, its early history is merged in the history of that country. 
Kalinga extended, according to the Mahabharata, eouthwards from 
the Gangé-Sdgara-sangama or the junction of the Ganges with 
the sea, the river Baitarani in Orissa being specially mentioned 
as in Kalinga; while, according to Pliny, it stretched as far 
south as the promontory of Calingon, which is identified by 
Cunningham with the promontory of Coringa at the mouth of 
the Godavari. It was an extensive, populous and fairly civilized 
kingdom. Some idea of the vast number of its population may 
be gathered from the Rock Edict XITI, which begins with saying 
that when Asoka conquered Kalinga, 150,000 persons were 
carried away captive, 100,000 were slain, and many times that 
number perished. The evidence of the high standard of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity attained in Kalinga is equally striking ; 
elephants were specially bred for the royal forces, of which they 
formed a prominent part; diamonds of a special kind were 
quarried and exported ; there was an entirely separate measure for 
medicines; cloth was manufactured and exported in such 
quantities that Kalinga became the word for eloth in old Tamil; 
and frequent sea voyages were made to countries outside India, 
on acccount of which the Indians came to be called Klings 
in the Malay Peninsula, 

_ As the result of the bloody war mentioned above, Orissa and 
Kalinga were incorporated in the empire of Asoka in the 
ninth year of his reign, iv., in 262 or 261B.C. The horrors 
which accompanied this war made a deep impression on the 
heart of the victorious monarch, who recorded on the rocks in 
imperishable words the sufferings of the vanquished, the remorse 
of the victor, and his conviction that the only true conquest is 
that effected by dharma, or the law of piety, and not by force 


“of arms, The rock edicts which he had inscribed in Orissa 


consist of General Edicts I—X and XIV, and Special Edicts 
I and II, incised upon the rocks at Dhauli in the district of 
Puri and at Jaugada in Ganjim, From the special edicts it 
would appear that the Empire was divided, for administrative 
purposes, into several great divisions, a prince bemg placed in 
charge of each, with the exception of the head-quarters division, 

ining the capital at Pataliputra, which was under the direct 
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supervision of the Emperor; and it was considered necessary 
to place the extensive and newly conquered territories of Kalinga 
under a Viceroy stationed at Tosali (Sep. Edict II). Tosali, to 
the officers in charge of which the Dhauli separate edicts were 
addressed, and Samapi, to the officers in charge of which the 
Jaugada separate edicts were addressed, must have been towns 
not far from the rocks, Hence Tosili was presumably some place 
cloge to the modern Bhubaneswar, which is not far off from 
Dhauli, has old remains in the neighbouring caves, and from 
its upland position commanding the bifureations of the rivers was 
well fitted for the site of a capital town. Samipi would simi- 
larly seem to have been a town on the mver Rishikulyé not 
far from the modern town of Ganjam. 

According to the Purinas, the Mauryan Empire lasted till Pd 
about 180—170B.C., and Orissa was therefore under the sway rule in 
of its kings for 80 to 90 years. During this time it must have Ralings. 
come into closer relations with Northern India, Its inaccessibility 
was to some extent removed by roads lined with banyan and mango 
groves, with wells and rest-houses, and by the arrangements 
made for the greater safety of Government messengers and travel- 
lers. ‘These measures naturally facilitated an influx not only of 
officials but also of traders and pilgrims, some of whom eventually 
settled in the land. Hence in the Mahabharata, | one finds later 
verses declaring that there were good men in Kalinga, and that 
lirthas existed in that country, thus withdrawing the ban laid on 
travelling there. With the Jainas Kalinga ranked still higher as 
an <Ariya country, and naturally so, for one finds traces of 
their very early residence in the land. ‘The sandstone hills of 
Udayagiri and Khandgiri, 5 miles north-west of Bhubaneswar, 
are honeycombed with caves, all of which appear to have been 
made by the Jainas. Of these caves, the Sarpa, Bagha and 
Jambesvara caves at Udayagiri, and the two Tatud caves at 
Khandgiri have short inscriptions in the Brihmi character of 
the Mauryan age (3rd century B.C.). 

Vrihadrath was, according to the Purinas, the last of the moe din 
Mauryas. He was dethroned by his general Pushyamitra, who 7 oa 
founded the Sunga dynasty about B.C, 180-170; and his 
overthrow having brought about the disruption of the empire, 
Kalinga again became independent. This is evident from the 
interesting but mutilated inscription on the top of the Hathi 
Gumpha or Elephant Cave at Udayagin, which is dated in the 
165th year of the Maurya rule, iv., 143 B.C., and purports to 
narrate the ecarcer of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, up to the 
thirteenth year of his reign, From this insoription we learn that 
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Kharavela, alias Bhikuraja, the son of Vadharija and grandson of 
Khemaraja, of the Cheta royal family, regained the city and fort 
of Kalinga in the first year of his reign. In the second year he 
sent a large army to the west to protect Sitakarni, and with the 
help of the Kusimba Kshattriyas captured the town of Masika, 
In the eighth year he made an expedition against Rajagriha, 
whose king fled to Mathura; next year he harassed the kings of 
the north, and in the twelfth year he again invaded Magadha and 
made its king his vassal. Besides this account of his military 
power, the inscription records the pious deeds of the king, his 
repair of an alms-house built by Nandaraja, his gifts to Brahmans 
and Arhats, the musical entertainments he provided for the 
people, the assembly of sages he called together, the construction 
of an aqueduct, and the additions he made to a chaitya set up by 

This inscription shews that Khiravela made Kalinga a 
powerful empire. One of his first acts was to assist Satakarni, 
king of the Andhra country, f-e., the tract between the Godivari 
and the Krishna, in fighting against his suzerain, the Sunga 
Emperor, Pushyamitra, in 164 B.C. The invasion of Magadha 
and its old capital Rajagriha later in his reign indicates that the 
Kalinga king had become not only independent but aggressive. 
Inthis war a successful expedition into the heart of the empire led 
him to the capital, Pataliputra, on the banks of the Ganges, and 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace and acknowledge his 
independence. The invocation and the mention of Arhats in the 
inscription afford good grounds for the belief that the king and 
his family had a leaning towards Jainism, and this is borne out 
by the inscription ‘in the Svargapuri cave which says that the 
cave was made for the Arhats by Kharavela’s queen. His 
successors appear also to have been adherents of Jainism, to Judge 
from the inscriptions they have left in these Jaina caves, as the 
first inscription in the Manchapuri cave describes it as being made 
by Vakdepa, who has the same three titles as Kharavela and 
was probably his successor, and the second inscription describes 
the cell as the cave of Kumara Vadukha, who may be the son of 
_ It is not known how long this dynasty lasted or by whom 
its kings were succeeded. But in the second century A. D., 
Kalinga appears to have been overshadowed and probably 
absorbed by the Andhras. Ptolemy in his map shows the whole 
sea-coast up to the Ganges as included in Maisolia or the Andhra 
country, The introduction of Buddhism, as handed down by 
tradition, may be ascribed to the same cause; and it is noticeable 
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that the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a tradition that 
Nagarjuna converted Manja, king of Otisha, to Buddhism with 
one thousand of his subjects, Nagarjuna is belicved to have 
flourished about 200 A.D,, in the court of the Satavahana, ie., 
the Andhra royal family; and the conversion of the people to 
Buddhism would naturally have been facilitated, if Orissa was 
subject to that powerful dynasty. | 

After this there is another gap until one comes to the Imperial The 
Gupta dynasty. In Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, eae 
it is said that he captured and then liberated various kings of the 
Dakshinapatha, including those of Kosala, Kerala, Pishtapura, 
Kanchi, Vengi and others, If this be accepted as a record of 
fact, Orissa must have been conquered, but it is doubtful whether 
the expressions are not hyperbolical; and this supposition is borne 
out by the fact that not a single monument or further mention has 
yet been found of the Gupta conquest of the Deccan, 

From an inscription of the Sailodbhava Madhavaraja Il, tur 
dated 619—20 A.D., we learn that Kongeda, a country which pec 
may be identified with the strip of land south of Orissa, had Penson. 
come under the sway of Sasanka, the powerful king of Gauda, 
by the beginning of the 7th century, and Orissa must also 
have acknowledged his sovereignty, Shortly afterwards both 
the countries were conquered by Siladitya Harshavardhana of Silidityn, 
Kanauj. The precise date of his conquest is not known, but from 
the life of Hiuen Tsiang it would appear that he had conquered 
Orissa before the death of Purnayarman, king of Magadha, as 
he offered the Buddhist monk, Jayasena, the rental of 80 villages 
in Orissa in order to induce him to come to his Court, and that 
he had conquered Kongeda before he met the priests of Orissa 
who decried the Nalanda doctrines as the “sky-flower” system, 

It was during Siladitya’s reign that the Chinese traveller, Hinen 
Tsiang, visited Orissa (639 A.D.), and we have a short but 
graphic account of the country in his records. Tho country, 
he says, was about 7,000 fi (a fi is }th to 4th of a mile) in 
circuit, the climate was hot, the soil was fertile, and produced 
abundance of grain and fruit, The people were uncivilized, tall 
of stature and of a yellowish-black complexion, They loved 
learning and applied themselves to it without intermission. 
Most of them believed in the law of Buddha. There were some 
hundred monasteries with 10,000 priests, all studying the 
Mahayana or the Great Vehicle,and 50 Deva temples were 
frequented by sectaries of all sorts. The capital, which has been 
identified with Jajpur in this district, lay 700 fi south-west 
| of Tamrilipti (Tamlik); on the south-west frontier was a 
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miraculous monastery, called Pushpagiri, situated on a great hill; 
and on the south-east frontier, on the borders of the ocean, lay 
a great walled port named Charitra, 

The On the death of Sildditya, his empire was dismembered, and, 
aiaeaty necording to the Madala Panji or palm-leaf chronicles of the 
ys" temple of Jagannath, Orissa was under the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th century A.D. The very 
existence of this dynasty is denied by several scholars, but 
in the Bhakti-bhagavata Mahakivyam, a Sanskrit poem of 
1409-10 A.D., which gives a very brief history of Orissa, it 1s 
distinctly stated that the Kesari kings preceded the Gangas and 
that Udyota Kesari was one of them; two inscriptions of the time 
of Udyota Kesari have been discovered, one in the Nabamuni 
cave on the Khandgiri hill and the other in the Brahmeswar 
temple at Bhubaneswar. M. Sylvain Levi, moreover, states that 
in the Japanese edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is a translation 
of a part of the Buddhist Buddhavatamsaka 5utra, made by a 
~ monk in 796-98 A.D, on a copy of the Sitra which was 
sent as a presentto the Emperor of China by the king of U-teha 
(Odra), and that this king is named in the letter of presenta- 
tion as Sri Mahesvar or Parama Maheshvar Mahiraja, doing-pure 
lion-king (Subhakara Kesari). Another Kesari king of Orissa, 
Karna Kesari, is mentioned in the commentary of the historical 
poem Rimapala-Charitam as having been defeated by Jayasingh, 
king of Dandabhukti (Bihar): both the poem the com- 
mentary are believed to be by the same author, probably a 
contemporary of the hero of the poem, Ramapéala, king of 

Magadho, who flourished in the latter half of the 11th century. 
Medimval According to the Brahmeswar inscription, there were five Kesari 
asritse- kings, the first being Janmejaya and the last Udyota Kesari, who 
was king of Kalinga and defeated the Singhalas, Chodas and 
Gandas. The palm-leaf chronicles attribute most of the great 
temples ab Bhubaneswar to this dynasty, and this, if true, must 
place it among the most important dynasties of India, From 
inecriptions and other sources we learn that the fine temple of 
Brahmeswar was built under the orders of Queen Kolavati, that 
the smaller but elaborately-carved temple of Someswar was con- 
structed in the time of Udyota Kesari, and that the large temple 
of Ananta-Basudeva was erected by Bhavadeva Bhatta, prob- 
ably in the 11th century, The Buddhistic remains at Naltigiri, 
Udayagiri and Ratnagiri in this district are ascribed by local 
tradition to Vasukalpa Kesari, the hushand of Kolavati, who may 
perhaps be identified with the father of Udyota Kesar. The 
number and magnificence of the remains at Bhubaneswar and 
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elsewhere make it clear that the kings who erected these great 
works must have held vast acd populous dominions and must have 
been able to command ample resources. The art of architecture 
and sculpture must have been well developed to enable such huge 
and lavishly carved structures to be designed and constructed ; 
the artisans must have received a good training both mechanically 
and artistically before they could have moved and laid in place 
(without mortar) such gigantic stone-blocks, or could have pro- 
duced the vigorous and often exquisitely carved figures, foliage 
and arabesque patterns, which lend a charm to the carvings 
adorning these shrines, 

These stately temples show the hold which Hinduism had 
obtained in Orissa by this time, but a few centuries earlier Hiuen 
Tsiang found Buddhism flourishing side by side with Hinduism, 
and his account is corroborated by the present of Buddhist 
scriptures to the Chinese Emperor in the Sth century. The 
Mahiyana type of Buddhism, which the Chinese pilgrim found 
in Orissa, seems to have been supplanted gradually by the Tantrik 
forms of the Magadha school, of which traces may be found 
in the Bodhisatwas, Bhairavas, Taras and Vajrayoginis which 
are still to be seen in the Assia hills of this district. The 
caves at Khandgiri and Udayagiri just across the border of 
this district also bear signs of a Jaina revival, probably a reflex 
of the Jaina influence in the Western Deccan which began during 
the period of the rule of the Chalukyas and predominated in the 
time of the Rashtrakitas (748-973 A.D.). Magnificent as are 
those monuments, not a single literary work of this period hag 
as yet come to light. Buddhist philosophy, however, was not 
neglected, as otherwise the monks would not have dared to 
challenge and decry the doctrines taught in the great Nalanda 
monastery. So far too as can be gathered from inscriptiona, 
the study of Sanskrit was kept up; and in the Saraavatikantha- 
bharana, a rhetorical work of the 11th century, a special class 
of alliterations is distinguished by the name Odri. 

In the beginning of the llth century, the Cholas, who had ee 
established a great empire in the Deccan, began to extend their gustern 
power over Orissa, and we learn from the evidence of inseriptions eae 
that Rajaraja Raja-Kesarivarman conquered Kalinga between aa 
1008-1010 A.D., and that his son Rajendra-Choladeva in 1021- 

1023 subdued “ Odda-vishaya, whose copious waters are difficult 
to approach.” These conquests do not appear, however, to have left 
any petmanent mark on the country, being merely brief but 
successful expeditions, like the defeat of Karna Kesari mentioned 
above. The rising power of the kings of Kalinga, the Eastern 
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Gangas of Kalinganagara (the modern Mukhalingam im the 
Ganjam district), was a much more serious menace to the indepen- 
dence of Orissa. An inscription of 1075-76 A.D. states that the 
king of the Odda country was one of the kings defeated by a 
general of Rajarija 1; Chodaganga, the son of this monarch, 
reconquered Orissa, and on the death of the Odra king it passed 
finally into his hands, A copper-plate grant of Chodagange 
dated 1118-19 describes him as the sovereign over the whole of 
Utkala ; it seems certain therefore that the conquest took place 
before that date, and it is probable that it occurred soon after his 
coronation in 1078 A.D. 

The rule of the Eastern Ganga kings lasted till 1434-35, 
the dynasty including altogether 15 kings. Of these by far the 
most powerful was Chodaganga or Gangesvar, who conquered 
Vengi on the south and Mandira on the north, and by these 
conquests extended his dominions from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. The famous temple of Jagannath was built by him, 
and the shrine of Gangesvar in Jajpur, which was apparently 
constructed under his orders, was named after him, On his death 
after an extraordinarily long reign of 72 years, his sons succeeded 
one after the other, but their reigns are almost barren of interest ; 
and we only know that, according to a Bengal inscription, 
Raghava (1156-70) was defeated by the Sena king Vijaya Sena, 
and that the great temple of Megheswar at Ghubateswar was 
erected by the brother-in-law of the next monarch between 1195 
and 1198. 

The only notable events in the reigns of the succeeding 
sovereigns are their struggles with the Musalmins of Bengal, 
and later on with the Bahmani and other Sultans. In 1205 came 
the firs; Muhammadan incursion, when Muhammad-i-Shiran, an 
officer of Bakhtiyar Khilji, burst down upon the country, and this 
incursion was followed by many others. In an inseription at the 
Jagannith temple at Chateswar in this district, the founder, 
Vishnu, a Brahman minister of Ananga Bhima Deva (1211-1238), 
claimed to have fought with Yavanas, by which he probably means 
Ghiis-ud-din Iwaz, the fourth Bengal Sultan, and with the lord of 

fummana in the Chedi country. The Tabakat-i-Nasiri records 
in 1244 first a raid made by the Orissan army, and then a counter- 
raid of the Bengal king Tughril-i-Tughin Khan, which ended 
with his defeat by the local levies; in 1245 the Oriyas retaliated 
by marching northwards under Siban-tar, who took Lakhnor, 
besieged Lakhnauti, but only raised the siege on the arrival of 
reinforcements from Oudh and the Doab; and between 1247 and 
1258 there were three battles between the Oriyas under the same 
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leader and the Muhammadan forces under Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan of Bengal. In the last of these hattles 
the latter was defeated, but next year he again led his army to the 
south and captured and sacked the capital, Umurdan. All this 
fighting took place during the reign of Nara Sinha Deva, who is, 
however, better known to posterity as the founder of the beautiful 
temple of Konarak. The object of most’ of the raids was to 
secure the elephants for which Jajnagar, as the Muhammadan 
chronicles styled Orissa, was famous. The foray of the Bengal 
Governor, Tughril Khan, in 1279 or 1280 resulted in the capture 
of a great number of these animals; in 1524 Ulugh Khan, the 
son of the Delhi Sultan, Ghias-ud-din Tughlik, took away 40 of 
them ; and similar results followed the inroads of the Bahmani 
Sultan, Firoz, in 1412, and of Hushan-ud-din Hoshang, the King 
of Malwa in 1422, The most remarkable of all, however, was 
the invasion of the Delhi Emperor, Firoz Shah, in 1860-61. 
Leaving the baggage behind, the Emperor marched on to Bihar, 
and then advanced rapidly through the jungles to Orissa. 
Crossing the Mahanadi, he occupied the royal residence at 
Banarasi or Cuttack, from which the Rai had fled to an island 
in the river. Here Firoz Shih spent several days huntiig 
elephants, and, when the Oriya king sent envoys to sue for peace, 
ironically replied that he had only come to hunt elephants and 
was surprised that, instead of welooming him, the Rai had taken 
flight. Finally, the latter sent a present of 20 elephants and 
agreed to send a certain number annually as tribute, and the 
Emperor then started on his return journey. It was a disastrous 
march; the guides lost their way, the army climbed mountain 
after mountain without finding any road, and it was not fill 
after six months that theYexhausted soldiers succeeded in making 
their way into open country. 

In the meantime, the Vijayanagara kings rose to power, and The Solar 
Orissa was exposed to attack from the south no less than from the dynnaty. 
north. In 1346-57 Sangama II, the nephew of Bukka I, is said 
to have defeated the Gajapatis of Orissa; and the Portuguese 
chronicler, Nuniz, in his account of Vijayanagara (cirea 1535-37) 
recorded a tradition that Bukka Rao conquered the kingdom of 
Orissa, On the death of the last Ganga king, his minister, 
Kapilendradeva, aided by the nobles and the Bahmani Emperor, 
Ahmad Shah I, seized the throne and founded the Stiryavansa or 
Solar dynasty in 1435. During his reign of 35 years he was 
constantly at war. He found the kingdom at o very low ebb, but 
succeeded by constant wars in extending its limits till it stretched 
from the Ganges to the Fennar. In Bengal Shams-ud-din Ahmad 
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Shah was striving to keep up a tottering throne, and here the 
Oriyis extended their frontier up to the Ganges. In the south 
the kingdom of Warangal had been overthrown, leaving Telingina 
divided among a number of petty chiefs, and Kapilendra 
overran and annexéd the country as for as the Krishna. South 
of this river, the last two kings of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, 
harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with the Bahmani 
Sultans, were struggling to uphold a sinking empire. Taking 
advantage of their troubles, the Oriyé king annexed the east coast 
south of the Krishna as far as Udayagiri 1 hear Nellore, and then 
successfully resisted the attempts of the Galmani Sultans to crush 
him. In 1457 he forced their army to retire from the siege of 
Davarakonda, and four years later, on the death of Humiayin, 
ravaged their territories up to Bidar. Energetic as was his 
foreign policy, he showed no less vigour in his internal adminis- 
tration. One of the earliest; measures of his reign was to remit 
the chawkidari tax paid by Brahmans and the tax on salt and 
cowries, to stop the resumption of waste and pasture lands, and 
to issue orders that all the chiefs in Orissa were to work for 
the general good on pain of banishment and confiscation of 
their property. He richly endowed the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri, and in this district one of his ministers, Gopinath 
Mahapatra, built the temple of Jagannath at Gopinathpura about 
1465 A.D. 

On the death of Kapilendra in 1470, a civil war ensued, each 
of his sons disputing the throne, but finally Purusottamadeva 
overcame his rivals with the help of Muhammad Shah II, to 
whom he ceded the southern districts of Kond4palli and Raja- 
mahendri, His subsequent attempt to recover them led to an 
invasion by Muhammad Shah, but the Oriyé king appears 
ultimately to have regained them, and to have extended his kingdom 
at least as far as Kondavidu to the south. He also took the 
opportunity afforded by the confusion which prevailed on the over- 
throw of the Vijayanagara dynasty to invade that country, and 
retired with a magnificent booty including the image of Sakshi. 

gopala, which is now at Satyabidi in the Puri district. His son 
Prataparndradeva ascended the throne in 1497, and had at 
once to march to the north to repel an invadingjarmy sent by 
the king of Bengal, Ala-ud-din; and 10 years later he had again 
to trive out another force which advanced under the Bengal 
general, Ismail Khin. In the south he was engaged in constant 
wars with Narasa, the founder of the second Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and with his famous son, Krishnariya, the struggle 
ending with the cession of all the territory south of the Krishna 
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by the Oriya king. His kingdom was sill further reduced by 
the loss of the tract between the Krishna and Godavari in 1522, 
when Kuli Kutab Shah, the founder of the Golconda dynasty, 
invaded Telinganaé and drove out the Oriya army. Although 
the reign of Prataparudradeva was one of decline, it witnessed 
a great religious revival, owing to the spread of the Vishnuite 
doctrines, In 1510 Chaitanya, the great apostle of Vaishnav- 
ism, repaired to Orissa, and there devoted the rest of his days 
to the propagation of the faith; he is said to have converted the 
king and several of his officers, but his preaching was not 
confined to the court, and the purity of his life and doctrines 
made a lasting impression on the people generally. 

The Solar dynasty did not long survive the death of Pratapa- The Mhoi 
rudradeva. The powerful minister, Govinda Bidyadhara, killed dynasty 
his two sons one after the other, and in ld41-42 seized the 
throne. The short-lived Bhoi dynasty which he established 
only lasted till 1560, and the few years it covered were spent 
in civil war. First Raghubhanja, the nephew of Govinda, 
revolted, but was soon defeated and driven out of the country 
by his uncle. On the death of his son, whose unpopular reign 
ended about 1557, the minister, Mukunda Deva, rebelled, and 
after killing the two last Bhoi kings and defeating Raghubhanja, 
who had returned at the head of a Bengal army, secured the 
throne in 1560). ' 

Mukunda Deva, who was a Telugu by birth, was the last inde- Makunds 
pendent Hindu king of Orissa, which at this time was in danger cach 
from its powerful neighbours both on the north and south. In 
1564 Ibrahim, the Golconda king, was eager for aggrandizement, 
and in Bengal Sulaiman Karini was equally anxious to extend 
his dominions by annexing Orissa In 1564-65 Mukunda Deva 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor Akbar, which was intended 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Afghans in Bengal, but 
this measure did not long help the Oriya king. In 1567 Ibrahim, 
who had invaded Rajamahendri unsuccessfully three years pre- 
viously, conquered the country as far north as Chicicole; and . 
next year Sulaiman Karani finding Akbar fully ocoupied by wars 
in the west, attacked Mukunda Deva when he had marched to the 
banks of the Ganges, and forced him to take refuge in the frontier 
fort of Kotanma, He then detached a part of his force under 
his Afghan general, Illahabad Kala Pahar, who quickly marehed 
southwards through Mayirbhanj, defeated the king's deputy, and 
ravaged Orissa. At this juncture, one of the Oriya chiefs raised 
the standard of revolt, and hearing of this, Mukunda Deva hurried 
south to save his kingdom, but was defeated and slain by the rebel 
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forces, whose leader was in his turn killed by the Muhammadan 
invaders. Raghubhanja escaped from the prison in which he had 
been confined by Mukunda Deva, and attempted to secure the 
empty throne, but after some four months desultory fighting, his 
death left the Afghans masters of Orissa (1568 A.D). 

Of the internal state of the country during these five centuries 
of Hindu sovereignty, we have unfortunately very little record, 
Both Buddhism and Jainism were neglected by the Ganga and 
the Solar kings, and, if the palm-leaf records can be believed, the 
followers of those religions were persecuted by the former line. 
The Gangas did not however neglect the older Saiva worship ; the 
temples of Megheswar at Bhubaneswar and of Chiteswar in 
Cuttack were built during their rule; and, though they did not 
build any temples themselves, their rich gifts to the shrines at 


- Bhubaneswar shew that they were the royal patrons of Saivism, 


At the same time, they seem to have been catholic in their religious 


tastes, as the great fane of Jagannath at Puri, the massive sun- 


temple of Konfrak, and probably also the fine temple of Vishnu 
at Madhab in this district were built under their orders. The 


“Stryavansa kings followed in their footsteps, and liberally 
endowed the Puri temple, and a minister of theirs erected the fine 


temple of Jagannath at Gopinathpura. 

The land was a land of plenty, producing abundance of grain 
and fruit, and according to Shams-i-Sirij Afif it was currently 
reported that 2 jitals was the price of a horse, and as for cattle 
no one would buy them, In spite of this plenty, the people 
were occasionally exposed to the horrors of famine. The palm- 
leaf chronicles mention one such famine in the reign of Kapilen- 
dradeva when the price of a biaran of paddy rose to 105 kadans 
of cowries, and another in the same reign when it rose to 105 
kidhdns, while in the reign of Prataparudradeva it was once as 
high as 125 kahdns, Except in times of distress, provisions 
were exceedingly cheap, cowrie-shells were the only medium of 
exchange among the people generally, and there was no demand 
for a gold or silver currency. 

Literature and the fine arts were cultivated with some success. 
Standard rhetorical works were producdd at the end of the 13th 
century ; several poems date back to the ays of the Solar dynasty ; 
while besides these there were works an law, domestic ritual, 
astrology andeven music, These were written in Sanskrit, but the 
vernacular was steadily gaining popularity, and the oarliant Oriya 
shee were composed during the latter part of the Siiryavansa 

rule, such as the Bhagavata, the Brent) religious work of Jagan- 
nitha Disa. 
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The Afghin conqueror was not content, like previous invaders, Tus 
with levying a ransom from the Province, but marched through PHAw 
++ ¢o its southern extremity and besieged and captured Pur'. coNquEsT. 
In the year following the conquest, the Afghin king took his 

parture from Orissa, leaving the government of the country 
«1 the hands of a deputy. No sooner was his back turned, 
however, than the Orissa feudal militia gathered its fragments 
together for another struggle, and revolted. The Bengal king 
immediately marched southwards with his Afghan veterans, 
and succeeded in restoring his supremacy; but he contented 
himeclf till the end of his reign in 1572-73 with a distant sway. 

His second son, Daiid Khan, who succeeded to the governor- 

chip of Bengal, threw off all allegiance to the Mughal Emperor at 
Delhi, and declared himself independent. In the struggle which 
ensued, the Afghan king was worsted and retired into Orissa. 
Early in 1574 a great battle took place at Mughalmari in the 
Midnapore district, between the Mughals under Munim Khan 
and Raja Todar Mal, and the Afghans under Daiid Khan, in 
which the latter were completely defeated. After the battle, 
Munim advanced upon Cuttack, where a peace was concluded, 
Daiid renouncing all claim to Bengal and Bihar, in return for 
which he received the Province of Orissa as a fief from the 
Mughal Emperor. Upon the death of Munim Khan, however, in 
the following year, Daiid revolted and overran Bengal with his 
troops. The Afghans were again defeated in 1576; Datid Khan 
was slain; and two years later, Orissa became a Provinee of 
Akbar’s empire. 

The Mughals owed the annexation of Orissa to Akbar’s famous Axwexa- 
Hindu general, Raja Todar Mal. No sooner had he left Orissa, f°" 0" 
however, than the Afghan remnant sallied forth from the hill rae 
retreats in which they had taken refage, and in 1950 the Province “eo"st 
again revolted against the Empire. Some years of confused 
fighting followed ; and it was not till Akbar sent another Hindu 
general, Raja Man Singh, against Orissa, that any sort of settled 
government could be restored. Man Singh completely defeated 
the rebels in a great battle, captured all forts and strongholds, 
and finally reannexed it to the rent-roll of the Empire in 1592. 

From that year the imperial commissions (sanads) appointing 
a Governor of the Lower Provinces regularly include * Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa,’ The Hindu element remained loyal wmid 
the perfidy of the Afghins; and the representative of the 
ancient native dynasty, with three of his family, were made 
grandees of the Delhi Court. Hereafter, the Orissa Afghans, 
although they fired up from to time, found themselves 
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crushed between the Mughal Province of Bengal on the north, 
and the loyal Hindu dependency of Orissa on the south. In 1598 
they took advantage of the Bengal Governor's absence to rebel 
again, but received so severe a punishment as to prevent any 
revolt for the next thirteen years. Another rising followed in 
1611, which ended in their almost total extermination by the 
victorious Mughal general. This defeat virtually ended the 
struggle between the Afghins and Mughals, and Orissa remained 
simply a Provinee of the Mughal Empire until 1751, when the 
Marithas obtained it. The remnants of the Afghans still used it 
as a basis for marauding expeditions, one of which in 1695-98 
attained the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Western 
Bengal and Orissa from the Empire. Some time before this the 
English had appeared on the scene. In 1633 a small expedition 
headed by Cartwright came from Masilipatam to Orissa and 
obtained permission to trade in the country, But, so far as this 
district is concerned, their stay was very short. A factory was 
founded at Hariharpur, but was abandoned after a few years, 
and the English settlement was withdrawn. 

Orissa, even after the extirpation of the Afghans, still remained 
a souree of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire. The 
politie governor who ruled Bengal from 1704 to 1725, Murshid 
Kuli Khin, in despair of being able to get in its revenues by civil 
administrators, made it over to soldiers of fortune, who collected 
the land tax at the spear: point, and kept back as much of it as 
they dared from their distant master, As the latter strengthened 
his power, however, he sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa in 
1706, and annexed the northern part of the Province (now Midna- 
pore district) to Bengal. During the thirty years which succeeded 
his death, the internal troubles which beset the Mughal Govern- 
ment prevented anything like a settled government im Orissa; 
the peasantry were left at the merey of a succession of rude 
soldiers, who harried the Province and got together as much 
plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed them. 

In 1742 the Marithis came down upon Bengal, and found 
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Afghins had for their revolts. Nine years later, in 1751, the 
Governor of Bengal, Ali Vardi Khan, bought them off, by practi- 
cally ceding to them the Province of Orissa, and agreeing to 
pay twelve lakhs of rupees as chauth for Bengal. The treaty of 
1751, which severed Orissa from the Mughal Empire, nominally 
preserved the dignity of the Emperor, and a Musalman chief was 
appointed to govern in his name. But although the commissions 
etill bore the Imperial seal, the Emperor’s deputy oollecte 
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the land tax with Maratha troopers, and made it over to the 
Maratha prince. In a very short time this last pageant of | 
dependence upon the Empire disappeared. The Muhammadan | 
deputy of the Emperor was assassinated, and his successor speedily ‘ 
found himself unable to carry on the appearance of a government. 
The ancient feudal organization among the peasantry and native 
chiefs, although long since powerless for purposes of defence, still 
availed for harassing resistance. In 1799-56 the nominal deputy 
of the Mughal Emperor could not even wring the stipulated : 
Maratha tribute out of the Province, and begged to be released v 
from his office. A few months later, a Marathi obtained the 
undisguised governorship, and from that date till 1803 Orissa 
remained a Maratha Province. 

Wretched as the state of Orissa had been under the Mughals, Tux 
* q half-century of deeper musery remained for it under the Mamata 

Marathis, The Maratha prince had his capital or standing staal , 
camp at Nagpur in (entral India, and waged incessant war upon : 
his neighbours, His deputies, who were constantly changed, and G 
mprisoned on their recall, struggled to wring out of Orissa—the a 
only peaceful Province of his kingdom—a sufficiency to supply the fi 


military necessities of their master. All the offices connected with 
raising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the Maratha 
Court at Nagpur. Every deputy who came to Orissa had ruined 
himself in order to buy his appointment, and he well knew 
that the time allowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would 
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be but short. From the hereditary Orissa Prince he managed x 
fo wring about £150,000 a year; the smaller proprietors he “1 
ousted without mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens 4 
upon the pilgrims of Jagannath. By degrees these atrocities x 
began to work their own cure. The peasant militia of Orissa, = 
trong in the network of rivers, defied the Maratha troops; and ‘a 
the collection of the revenue in the hilly frontier simply reduced - 
itself to an annual campaign, ‘in which,’ says Mr, Stirling, * to - 


say nothing of the expenditure of blood and treasure, the Marathas 
were nearly as often worsted as successiul.” 

There appears to be no trace of anything like a settled admin- 
istration. ‘The Maratha cavalry harried the country at stated 
periods each year, and departed with the spoil; and the intérnal 
oreanization of the village communes formed the only sort of 





civil government, Each village had its semi-hereditary, semi- ; 

4 elective head, who ruled the hamlet, and represented it to the Tens 
Ww Maratha receiver. When the extortions of the latter passed all re 
bounds, the village temporized till it could get its headman out of =a 

his clutches, and then the whole community decamped with their . 
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cattle into the jungle. But though the swamps and forests yielded 
an asylum from the Marathi spearmen, the peasantry could not 
fly from the consequences of their own flight. The Province lay 
untilled, and any failure of the rice crops produced a famine. 
Within seven years two terrible searcities afflicted Orisan. The 
famine of 1770, a searuty of much greater intensity than that 
of 1866, instead of being mitigated by State importations and 
relief depdts, was intensified by a mutiny of foreign troops. While 
the people were dying by hundreds of thousands on every ronad- 
side, the Maratha soldiery threw up the last vestige of control, 
and for many months ranged like wild beasts across the country. 
Seven years afterwards, in 1777, another great famine ensued; 
and as the Marathi power at Nagpur decayed, each party into 
which it split separately harried and plundered the Province, 
There were no courts or jails, and the country was infested 
by thieves and dacoits, If an Oriya caught a thief in his 
house at night, he used to brand him by burning, and then let 
him loose; but sometimes the villagers would rise and kill the 
thief outright. The Governor's camp-followers lived by plunder, 
and men struggled to get even this mean post, while to be one of 
his regular sepoys was tobe a king. The Marathis systematically 
stripped all rich travellers on the road, while those who escaped 
the Marathas were attacked and sometimes killed by the bands of 
dacoits which lurked in the jungles. Poor people never thought 
of going to Puri unless they were very pious; those devotees that 
did always travelled in large bands for mutual protection; and 
rich men were obliged to retain a strong escort of soldiers armed 
with swords, spears and matchlocks. The revenue was collected. 
by means of torture and violence. If the people did not pay, 
they were first beaten with sticks, and then tortured, and in 
their search for money the Marathis would dig up the floors, 
probe the walls, and sometimes pull them down altogether, 
A favourite mode of torture was to thrust a brass nail between 
the finger-nails and the flesh, and another was the ehepunt. 
This consisted of throwing the man on the ground, placing 
two orossed bamboos over his chest, and gradually pressing 
on them till the man consented to pay what was demanded. If 
he still refused to pay, the operation was repeated on his stomach, 
back, legs, arms, etc. If the Marathas saw a man was fat, they 
said that he had eaten plenty of gii, and must be wealthy—so 
all people tried to keep lean. If they saw any one wearing 
clean clothes, they declared he could afford to pay—so all 
people went about in dirty clothes, If they saw a man with 
a door to his house, they said it was plain he had money— 
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80 people either did not keep doors, or hid them when the 
Marathas underlings were coming. Above all, if a man lived 

in a masonry ‘house, he was sure to be fleeced, as the Marathas 
held that a. man who could build such a house could always 
afford them Rs. 100. They also had another test to find out 
whether a man had money, They got together the leaves which 
serve as plates, and on which is served the family repast, and 
poured: water over them; if this did not cover every part of the 
leaves, they declared that they were greasy, and that the family 
were all ghi-eaters, and must be possessed of money. 

From this terrible oppression the people were delivered by the Tae 

occupation of the country by the English in 1803, The conquest mat ae 
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of Orissa by the English formed a part of the great campaign 
against the Marathis in Central India, undertaken by the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley. The force destined for the expedition against 
Cuttack started from Ganjim on the 8th September 1803, 
under the command of Colonel Harcourt, and marched along 
the narrow strip of coast between the sea and the Chilka lake, 
Manikpatn& was reached on the 15th, having been abandoned 
by the enemy without resistance, It took two days to cross the 
dangerous’ channel through which the Chilka communicates 
with the sea; and had the enemy made a determined stand 
there, our position would have been one of considerable danger 
and difficulty. Leaving Narsinghpatna on the 18th, our forcea 
entered Puri without opposition, After a halt’ of two days in the 
holy city, Colonel Harcourt told off a detachment of Hindu 
ol ‘for the protection of the -temple, and resumed his march, 

The Marathas, who had gathered in a camp on the other side 
of the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp 
fire upon our troops, but soon broke and fled. We crossed the 
river, driving them out of the wood in which they had entrenched 
themselves, The real difficulties of the expedition now began, 
There were no roads; the cart tracks, which did duty as roada, 
were rendered almost impassable by water and mud, and it was 
with the greatest’ difficulty that the guns and supplies could be 
dragged along. The enemy, though not daring to come to close 
quarters, threw out skirmishers and impeded the progress of our 
troops by every means which their superior knowledge of the 


country put in their power. A night attack on the Maratha, 


camp was made on the 2nd October; the enemy were found 
leisurely eating their dinner, and were driven out. The Marithais 
then took up a position before a town called Mukundpur, near 


Pipli. On the 4th October they attacked our advanced guard in 
vastly superior numbers, but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
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at into the jungles of Khurda; and 


on was offered to the march of our troops, 


e Katjuri a few days after the action 


the river was effected safely - and on the Sth 
October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack city by way of the 


gates being open and all the houses 


empty. The imhabitants hed fled in alarm to Tanghi, ten miles 
north of the Mahanadi, and did not return until the proclama- 
tion issued by Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, ¢.5., “ the 
settling the affairs of Cuttack,” inspired them 


Commissioners for 


with confidence in the new 


by the restrictions 


their personal liberty, 


rule. Their fears were probably aroused 


which it was deemed necessary to impose on 


and which were not completely removed 


natil November 1805. Had the inhabitants been hostile to our 
cause and attacked our rear, OF fired on our troops from. the houses — 
as they marched through the town to 
would have been a critical one. Every precaution having been 


taken to guard agal 
storming of the fort were at once © 
to erect the batteries and make 


was taken by storm 


Fqual snecess attended the 
Tialasore, which had been despatch 


storm the fort, the position 


net any such contingency, preparations for the 
ommenced. Six days sufficed 
the approaches, and the fort 


on the 14th October. 


expedition against the town of 
ed 


from Bengal; and the three 


principal towns of the Province having fallen into our hands, # 
mart of the force was, In pursiance of 
" paign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the Barmill Pass. 
with another detachment marched ageinst 
Kujang, by way of Patamundai. The Raja of Kujang had been 

i carrying on 8 correspondence with the Rajis of Kanika 


Colonel Harcourt 


and Harishpur, with a view of en! 


the original plan of the cam- 


offensive and defensive, against the British authority. The Raja 


fled as soon as he 


received tidi ne 
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His elder brother, whom he had kept o close prisoner, 
placed on the gadi, and a large reward was 


a ‘released and 


offered for the apt 
shortly @ apwards 


fortifications were & 
carried away to Cuttack. 


ension of the 
d confined m 


fugitive, who was captured 


Il dismantled, and the cannon found in them 
Before returning, Colonel Harcourt 


completed the success of his expedition by reducing to submission 
the turbulent Rajas of Kanikaé and 
also demolished, and the guns found 
measures no resistance Was met with; and 


carrying .out these 


oy were undertaken more with a view of impressing the people 


Harispur.. Their forts were 
«1 them taken away. In 
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with a sense of the strength of the British arms than from the 
necessity of putting down any serious armed opposition. 
The conqtest was effectual and complete, and the district Tue 
‘has since enjoyed a, tranquillity broken only by the Khurda Seer ae 
rebellion of 1817. The paiks, or old landed militia, broke out" — 
into revolt, in consequence of the ruin and oppression which the 
early system of English government brought to them. Owing 
to the resumption of their service tenures, they had been jdeprived 
of tha lands which they had enjoyed from time immemorial, and 
were subjected to the grossest extortion and oppression at the 
hands of the farmers, sarbardAkdrs and other underlings, to whom 
- our Government entrusted the collection of the revenue, as well 
as to the tyrannies of a corrupt and venal poliee. They formed 
a wild and motley crowd with their war dress of a cap and vest 
made of a tiger or leopard skin, a sort of chain armour for the . 
body and thigh, and a girdle formed of the tail of some wild 
animal ; and they further heightened the ferocity of their appear- 
ance by smearing their limbs with yellow clay and their faces with 
vermilion. But savage though their equipment was, they fought ° 
well, defeating the troops first sent against them, and for some 
time held undisputed possession of the country. The inatrrec- 
tion was most formidable in the sub-division of Khurda and that 
- * part of the Puri district immediately adjoining it, but the rising 
was pretty general all over the southern and eastern parts of . 
Orissa. In Cuttack the paiks burnt the thinas of Asureswar, Tiran 
ard Hariharpur, and comm itted Various ravages in the country 
- surrounding them. They had however no recognized leader of * 
ability in these parts, though they were secretly encouraged by 
the Rajas of Kujang and Kaniké; and their actions were more 
those of bands ofdacoits than of a people striving to rid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke. An expedition was d@spatched against 
them from Cuttack, a force of about 9,000 paiks was utterly 
' routed near Kujang, and the Raja, seeing that further resistance 
was hopeless, surrendered. By the end of October 1817 . British 
authority was completely restored in Kujang. the detachment 
stationed there was withdrawn, and military law oeased to be 
in foroe. Though bands of paiks continued for some time to infest ; 
the jungles of Khurda, the rebellion in this district was completely 
stamped out, and the country gradually became pacified and soon « 
- ___ ecovered its accustomed tranquillity and security’. 
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_ Growrn Prion to 1872 no regular census of the district by the 
vorvza. simultaneous enumeration of the people had ever been taken; but 
~ several rough attempts were made from time to time to estimate 
Early the number of inhabitants, Stirling in his Account of Orissa, 
sees written in 1822, estimated the population of the district ag 
1,296,365 persons, his calculations being based upon an enumera- 
tion of the dwellings, allowing 5 persons to each house. Twenty 
years later the Revenue Survey of 1842 returned the population 
' of Cuttack at 553,073 ; a subsequent attempt at a census shewed 
it as 800,000; and yet another estimate was made in 1847, 
according to which the district contained - 1,018,979 persons, 
giving an average pressure of 320 persons per square mile. All 
these estimates were very rough, as they were made simply by 
counting the houses through the agency of the police and assipn- 
ing an average number of inhabitants to each dwelling. In 
1855, however, an attempt was made to obtain more aocurate 
figures, special officers being appointed to test the returns by - 
eounting the houses and their actual inhabitants in different 
parts of the district, and thus to ascertain the correot average 
for each house. The result disclosed an average of slightly over 
54 inhabitants t@ each dwelling, and the population was returned 
- at 1,203,084. About ten years afterwards another rough census 
was taken at the close of the famine of 1866, the landholders ~ 
being ealled upon to submit returns of the surviving inhabitants ; 
and it was estimated that the total population amounted to 
1,072,463 persons, * 
Sneegetls The first census which can be regarded as in any Way approxi- 
and 1891. mating to the truth was taken in 1872, by which time the 
population had probably increased materially owing to the 
return of the people who had fled from their homes during this 
last great calamity. That census disclosed a total population 
of 1,494,754 souls with an average density of 470 to the square 
mile; and in 1881 it was found that the population had risen 
to 1,738,165 and that the pressure of the population amounted 
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to 494 persons per square mile. The census of 1891 showed a 
large imorease, the total number of persons recorded being 
1,937,671 and the density 533 per square mile. A portion of 
the increase was due.to the annexation of Banki with a population 
of 57,368 and an area of 116 square miles; but even if the figures 
for that tract are included in the previous returns, the growth é 
of population was 16:24 per cent. between 1872 and 1881 and 
7°9 per cent. in the decade ending in 1891. The census of 1872 
however was probably incorrect, and it has been suggested that 
the actual population exceeded the census figures by at least 
100,000. This would reduce the rate of growth in the succeeding 
nine years to°13 per cent., which is about what might be expected 
during the period when the district was recovering from the 
terrible famine of 1866, The progress during the next decade 
would probably have been greater, were it not that the district 
suffered generally from repeated outbreaks of cholera, and that in 
certain localities scarcity and the great cyclone of 1885 seriously 
affected the growth of the population. In the head-quarters sub- 
division, Banki remained almost stationary owing to a scarcity 
almost amounting to famine, which, although it caused no deaths, 
drove a large number to emigrate. Inthe Kendr&para sub-divi- 
sion the great cyclone of September 1885 destroyed 45 villages in 
thana Patamundai, most of the inhabitants of which were either 
drowned or- succumbed to the fever and cholera which usually 
form the sequel of such calamities, while those that survived 
emigrated to tracts less exposed to the destructive action of storm- 
Wavos, 

The regult of the census of 1901 was a further increase of yore of 
125,087, or 6°5-per cent., the diminution of the rate of growth = 
as compared with that in the previous decade being probably 
due to the loss suffered by the movements of the people. The 
general increment was shared by all parts of the district, and 
the rate of development was remarkably uniform throughout. 
The growth of population’ was least in the already densely 
inhabited thinas, Cuttack, Salipur, Jajpur and Jagatsinghpur, 
and greatest in the sparsely inhabited tlfamas, Patamundai and 
Aul on the sea-coast, where the construction of protective embank- 
ments and the offer of easy terms of settlement led to considerable 
eclamations of land which had been thrown out of cultivation by 
the salt-water floods of 1885. The inland thanas adjoining the 
Garjat States, Dharmshila and Banki, which have'a very sparse 
population, came next, and then Kendrapara, where the popula- 
tion, though more dense than in the western part of the district, 
is less so than in the central thinas. . 
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Density of population is very largely determined by the 
physical aspects of the three distinct areas into which the district 
is “divided. In the maritime police circles the pressure of the 
population, which falls in the Aul thina to 299: persons to the 
square mile, is greatly reduced by a belt of saline soil, in places 
as much as 30) miles wide, running along the sea and covered 
by sand, coarse grass or sbrub, in which agriculture is almost 
unknown. In the submontane strip, a region of rocky hill and 
barren soil, which supports a scanty and semi-Hinduized popula- 
tion, the density is somewhat higher than inthe salt tract, but 
is still comparatively low, being 368 persons to the square mile in 
the Dharmshala police circle and 877 in Banki. The alluvial 
plain lying between these two estimates is highly cultivated, and 
has in parts a density of population very little lees than that of 
the most thickly inhabited parts of Eastern Hengal and Tirhut. 
The ptessure is greatest (933 persons to the squarp mile) in the 
Salipur thina, lying in the heart of the district between the two 
principal branches of the Mahanadi river, where nearly every field 
is reached by the canals and distributaries of the great Orissa 
irrigation system. In the neighbouring thianas of Jajpur and 
Kendripara the land bears 842 and 763 persons to the square mile ; 
and considering that the population is almost entirely agricul- 
tural, the density may reasonably be considered to be very great, 
Taking the district as a whole, ihe density per cultivated square 
mile is 1,054, the cultivated area, according to the returns of 
1903-04, being 1,903 square miles, On the other hand, it has 
been calculated that each square mile of unirrigated land would 
support 1,167 persons and each square mile of irrigated land 1,515 
persons; and there is, therefore, still room for the expansion of 
the people on the soil which has been brought under the plough, 
though the density is already very great. 

From the fact that in the census of 1901 the number of persons: 
born in Cuttack who were enumerated elsewhere in India was 


_ 116,759, and that only 32,944 persons born elsewhere were 


enumerated in this district, it will be apparent that the number 
of emigrants is far in excess of the number of immigrants. Large 
numbers are attracted to the sparsely inhabited Native States 
forming the western boundary of the Division, where much arable 
land is still unoccupied; and to judge from the equality of the 
sexes, the emigration into the contiguous districts is also probably 
Permanent, The net excess of emigrants to the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Balasore and Puri is about 14,000—a result which is 
only tobe expected, as Cuttack is the most densely populated 
district in the Division. It loses considerably more than this 
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number, however, by migration to disiant places, chiefly to the 
metropolitan area, Assam and the Central Provinces, Large 
numbers go to Galoutta and its neighbourhood to serve as pdiki- 
bearers, darwdns and labourers; natives of the district are found 
working as cooks and domestic servants throughout Bengal; and 
numerous emigrants go to the Sundarbans as cultivators and 
reas labourers. ‘This overflow is, however, mostly temporary 
r periodic, and its most noticeable feature is the very small 
proportion of women who accompany the men, only 4,179 of the 
54,197 emigrants enumerated in distant parts of the Provinces 
ie women. The advent of the.railway has naturally afforded 
far greater facilities for communication with the outside world 
than previously existed, and has greatly stimulated migration, 
Natives of the district employed in Bengal return home at 
much more frequent intervals than formerly, and, on the other 
hand, the number secking employment elsewhere has greatly 
increased. Of the immigrants, the greater portion (22,664) come 
from the adjoining districts, and the remainder is almost entirely ~ 
made up of immigrants from other Provinces. The number 
of the latter (8,161) was however swelled by the sepoys belonging 
to a wing of a Madrasi regiment which was stationed at Cuttack 
at the time of the census. 
There are only three towns, Cuttack, JAjpur and Kuaairapira. Towns and 
with a population of over 5,000, and the total number of their *s* 
inhabitants is only 78,720, or 3°8 per cent. of the population, The 
remainder of the people}.are clustered together in 5,517 villages. 
The people have hitherto developed no tendency towands city life ; 
and while the rural population has grown very largely during 
: the last 30 years, the towns have done little more than hold their 
own, No new centres of industry have sprung up, and the rapid 
development of commerce and manufactures which is so powerful 
a factor in the increase of urban population is as yet unknown, 
“Lhe total number of towns-folk has increased only by 12,000 in 
the last 30 years, and the two towns of Jajpur and Kendrapara 
 gontain only 3,330 more inhabitants than they did in 1872. Even. 
Cuttack, the capital of Orissa, has shown little progress as a city, 
though it foouses the trade of that Province. Situated at the 
first bifurcation of the river Mahinadi, protected by massive 
embankments from its floods, and forming the nucleus of a widely 
ramified system of canals, it nevertheless has failed as yet to 
attract the homestead-loving people of Orissa in any large 
: numbers ; and though it is ‘b the largest town in Orissa, its inhab- 
*  itants still number only 51,364. Of late, however, there appears 
¢o have been a greater influx of a aes 3 wing to the 
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advent of the railway, and its population has grown by 9 per cent. 
since 1891, while the district, taken as a whole, has added only 
65 per cent.,to its numbers. The Oriyé appears to have an 
inherent aversion to town life: he will not voluntarily leave his 
hereditary fields, and even when forced to betake himeelf to a-town, 


_he strives to reproduce his village life in his new surroundings. 


The distinction generally between an urban and rural population 
is primarily in respect of occupation, the agricultural olass natu- 
rally predominating in the villages, while in the towns, where the 
trading and professional classes form the majority of the popula- 
tion, it is an unimportant section, Except in Cuttack, however, 
the distmotion is not by any means well marked, as Jajpur and 
Kendrapara comprise a number of more or less scattered hamlets, 
the inhabitants of which are to a greater or less extent employed 
in agriculture; and even in Cuttack with its crowded streets and 
bazars, many parts are distinctly rural in character with trim 
homesteads nestling in small orchards, 

In common with the other districts of Orissa, Cuttack has a 
marked excess of females over males, there being 1,072 females to 
every thousand males, The two docal castes of fairly high status 
(Karan and Khandait) have a far larger proportion of women than 
those of equal rank elsewhere, and among the functional groups 


‘the excess of females is greater than anywhere else in Bengal, 


The proportion of unmarried persons is also higher than in other 
parts of Orissa, viz., 525 out of 1,000 males and $48 out of every 
thousand females. ' 

The number of children under 10 per 1,000 of the population 
has fallen considerably since 1881, and the proportion they bear 
to the number of married women aged 15 to 40 is now lower than 
in any other part of Bengal, except South Bihar. This decline 
may be attributed to the fact that in 1881 the district was recover- 
ing from the great famine of 1866, i.e., its population was growing 
at a specially rapid rate, and the proportion of young people was 
therefore exceptionally high. The population has now regained 
its normal condition, and the proportion of children has fallen * 
accordingly. The average age of the people has been steadily 
increasing during the last 20 years; the population has grown by 
more than the Provincial average in spite of the low proportion of 
children ; and it may be concluded that the people enjoy a longer 
span of life than those in many other parts of: Bengal. 

Oriya is the mother-tongue of the large majority of the people, 
but English, Hindi, Bengali and Telugu are also spoken. English 
is the language of the small English settlement, of the larger 
Eurasian ‘element and of the better educated natives. Hindi is 
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used by a large number of the Muhammadan residents of the 
district, by members of the police foree who have recruited 
from up-country, and by the pensioned sepoys of the various 
Madras regiments which have garrisoned Cuttack. There are 
always a certain number of Bengalis among the professional classes 
in the district; and Telugu is spoken by some weavers, sweepers. 
and others who came and settled here during the last Madras 
famine, as well as by other immigrants from that Presidency: it is 
sufficiently common to make it necessary to employ an interpreter 
in the Criminal Courts at Cuttack. 

More than 96 per cent, of the people speak Oriyd,* or as it Oriya lan- 
is sometimes called Odri or Utkali, ie., the language of Odra or °°” 
Utkal, both of which are ancient names for the country now called 
Orissa. Oriyd, with Bengali, Bihari and Assamese, forms one of 
the four speeches which together make up the enstern group of 
the Indo-Aryan languages. Its grammatical construction closely 
resembles that of Bengali, but it has one grest advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. 
There are few of those slurred consonants and broken vowels * 
which make Bengali so difficult to the foreigner. Each letter in 
exch word is clearly sounded,*and it has been well described as 
“comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasant sounding and 
musical intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and 
master.” The Oriya vefbal system is at once simple and com- 
plete. 1t has a long array of tenses, but the wliole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are 
éusily impressed upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable 
for the very complete set of verbal nouns, present, past, and 
future. When an Oriyd wishes to express the idea embodied in 
what in Latin would be called the infinitive, he simply takes the 
appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the ease which the 
meaning neceséarily requires. As every infinitive must besome 
oblique case of a verbal noun, it follows that Oriya grammar does 
not know the so-called infiuitive mood at all. In this respect 
' Oriya is in an older stage of grammatical development than even 
classical Sanskrit, and, among Indo-Aryan languages, can only 
be compsred with the ancient Sanskrit spoken in the Vedic times. - 

The archaic character, both of form and vocabulary, runs through 
the whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by geographical 
position. Orissa has ever been an isolated country bounded on the 
enst ny the ocean, and on the west by the hilly tracts inhabited by 





® This account of the Oriya language has been comdeined from Dr. Ciieedn! 5 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ¥, és 
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wild aboriginal tribes. On the south the language is Dravidian 
tnd belongs to an altogether different family, while, on the north, 
it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. On the other hand, 
the Oriyas have been a conquered nation. For eight centuries 
Orissa was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modern times, 
it was for fifty years under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, 
both of whom left deep impressions of their rale upon the country. 
On the language they imposed a number of Telugu and of 
Marathi words and idioms, which still survive. These are, so for 
as we know, the only foreign elements which have introduced 
themselves into Oriya, except the small vocabulary of English 
eourt terms, and a few other English expressions, which English 
domination and education have brought into vogue. Cuttack, 
esporially the town, is however to a certain extent affected by 

ngalisms, owing to the residence there of a number of Bengalis - 
who have been settled in the district for some generations. .In 
former times sales of Orissa estates for arrears of land revenue 
were held in Caleutta, and the purchasers were frequently 
Caloutta Bengalis who settled in Cuttack. These Bengalis and 
their descendants have developed a curious jargon of their own, 
their ancestral language being int@flarded with Oriya and Hindi 
expressions. Owing to their frequent usa of the word Aare, a 
corruption of the Oriya seri, their speech is vulgarly known as 
keré Bengali; and this mongrel language has in its turn reacted 
on the local Oriya. 

Oriya is encumbered with the drawback of an excessively 
awkward and cumbrvus written character. ‘This character is, m 
its basis, the same as Devanagari, but is written by the local 
scribes with a stylus on a tolipot palm-leaf. These scratches 
are, in themselves, legible, but in order fo make them more plain, 
ink is rubbed over the surface of leaf and fills up the furrows 
which form the letters. The palm-leaf is excessively fragile, 
and any scratch in the direction of the grain tends to make it 
split, Asa line of writing on the-long, narrow leaf is necessarily 
in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of * 
the straight top line, or matrd, which is a distinguishing characte 
istic of the Devanagari character. For this the Orissa scribe _is 
compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround 
each letter. It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya 
printed book, for the exigencies of the printing press compel 
the type to be small, and the greater part of eaoh letter is this 
curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of 
the character, by which oue is distinguished from another, is 
hidden ix the centre, and is so minute that itis oftem difficult to . 
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see, At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, 
and it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside* 


“The earliest example of the language which is at present Litera- 
known consists of some Oriya words in an inscription of king 
Nara Singha Deva II, dated 1296 A.D. An inscription of 
Nara Singha Deva IV, dated 1395 A.D., contains several Oriya 
sentences, which show that the language was then fully developed, 
and was little different from the modern form of speech either . 
in spelling or in grammar. . 

Oriya literature” is however of comparatively recent growth, 
none of the existing works, so far as can be ascertained, going back 
beyond the 16th century A.D. It consists exclusively of verse, 
and, as is natural with a conservative people like the Oriyas, the 
‘earliest works extant are religious, viz., a few songs and certain 
paraphrases of the Sanskrit Puranas and epics. No work is so 
much venerated as the Pidgarata of Jagannitha Disa; and next 
in estimation come the Rérdaa of Balarama Dasa, the BAdruta - 
of Sarola Dasa and the Herironsa of Achyutananda Dasa, All 
these were composed in the firsj half of the 16th century A.D., 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs like tho 
Kesabakoili or cuckoo-song about Krishna, Profane literature 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological stories. 
Among the oldest of these is the poem Masa-kallola by Dina- 
JAgishna Dasa, This poem describes the early career of Krishna, 
‘and is a favourite with the Oriyds ; its versification is peculiar in 
making every line begin with the same letter ta, The moat | 
famous of the Oriya poets is Upendra Bhanja, who, following ; 
Dinakrishna Disa, flourished in the early beginning of the 18th 
* eantury. One of the royal family of Gumsur, a petty hill State 
in the north-west of Ganjam district, he was driven to take refuge 
in Orissa in the course of a civil war, and there devoted his life 





to Ortya literature. Of his voluminous compositions, forty-two are ~ : ,. 
@%t present known, the bulk of.them consisting of poems with 4 
* love- stories as their theme. Ho was apparently the first Oriya ~ = 
poet to free himself from the trammels of exclusively religious ie 


and mythological influences. His poems labour under the defects 
of obscenity and unintelligibility; but they show at the same < 
time a master’s hand ‘in letter-selection or rhetorical excellence. - 
In these qualities his only rival is Abhimanyu Simanta Singhar, 
a zamindér of Golakunda in the Jajpur sub-division of this. 





* | am indebted to Babu Monmohan Chukravarti, M.a., 8.0., 4-B.a.8., for this 
account of Oriya literature, 
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district, who died in 1806 when only 49 years old. His poem 
Bidagdha-Chintémani is a veritable store-house of rhetorical 
excellence, while its latter cantos explain in Incid lines the 
abstruse doctrines: of Vaishnavite Bhahii and Prema. 

During the British period Oriya poetry has shown no pro- 
gress. It is represented by a few doggerel compositions ang some 
small pieces of verse, among which a collection of short poems by 
Rai Radha Nath Rai Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, Orissa, 
deserves notice. Prose is, however, being carefully studied and 
has a promising future, ~ ) 

Orissa is the Holy Land of the Hindus, which through all its 
vicissitudes has held its high place in the religious esteem of the 
people. The Puranas are full of desoriptions of its sanctity, and it 
is declared to be the favourite abode of the Devatis and to boast a 
population composed, more than hmlf, of Brahmans. From end to 
end, we are told, it is one vast region of pilgrimage (tirtha) + its 
happy inhabitants live secure of a reception into the world of 
spirits ; and those who visit it and bathe in its sacred rivers obtain 
remission of their sins, According to popular belief, oven the 
victorious Musalman who led Akbar’s invading host into this land 
of sanctity, was struck with amaZoment at its sacred river, the 
Mahanadi, its vast crowds of Brahmans and its lofty temples of 
stone, and exclaimed “‘ This country is no fit subject for conquest 
or for schemes of human ambition. It belongs entirely to the gods 
and is one great region of pilgrimage throughout.” From the 
moment the pilgrim crosses the Baitarani river he treads on holy 
ground; and in these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
great bulk of the population of the district is composed of 
Hindus, who with 2,002,573 souls acegunt for 97 per cent. of the 
people. | ; 
Practically all the remainder are Mu hammadans, who number 
57,356 persons, or 2°78 per cent, of the people. It is somewhat 
strange at first sight that they are not more humerous, consider. 
ing the strong footing they once had in the district, Badaoni, who 
was a zealous Moslem, describes Outtack as being a mine of un” 
belief when it was subdued by Sulaiman, but the Muhammadans 
effectually conquered the Province and took complete possession of 
it in 1568 A.D.; and subsequently in Akbar’s reign, when the 
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grants of lands sufficient to maintain their dignity. Orissa long 
remained a dependency of the Mughal Empire, and the Afghans 
contmued in possession of their jagirs; but with the lapse of 
centuries they dwindled in numbers and in influence, The 
Muhammadan conquest was not only late chronologically, but it 
failed, to- attain that permanence and completeness which it 
obtained in Bengal. It was a conquest rather than a colonization, 
the Mughals and Afghins made few oonverts to Islam, and 
the present Muhammadan residents of the district are nearly all 
descendants of the invaders. Their number has increased but 
little since 1872, when they dmounted to 40,262 persons, but on 
the other hand their growth has been relatively greater than that 
of the followers of other religions. They form a small com- 
munity, mostly in easy circumstances—a fact which favours their 
multiplication at a rate hardly attainable by the general mass 
of the population, 

Christianity was practically the only other religion represented Christians — 
at the census of 1901. The number of Christians (2,652) is still 
comparatively small; and they are almost entirely confined to 
Cuttack tawn, which is the head-quarters of the Baptist and 
Roman Catholié Missions. The labours of the Baptist mission- 
aries date from 1822, but in spite of their earnest efforts they have 
made but little progress in actually converting the people. The 
first native convert was baptized six yeara after the establishment 
of the Mission ; and by 1872 the total number of native Christians 
was only 1.911. This growth was toa great extent due to the 
fact that the famine of 1865-66 contributed largely to its ranks, 
as over 650 famished children, whose parents had died of starva- 

* tion or had deserted their offspring in the last extremity of 
famine, were rescued and brought up in the Christian faith. 
Since 1572 the Christian community in Cuttack has remained 
practically stationary ; among those who lost caste from eating in 
the mission kitchens were many old men and women who left no 
children to take their place; and the total number of nativa * 

* Christians attached to the Mission is even pow ouly about 2.000, 

On the other hand, it has done an. immense amount of indirect 

good; the Baptist missionaries were the first to start properly 

conducted schools ; and the Cuttack Mission Press, which has the 

distinction of being the oldest press in Orissa, has sent forth a 

etream of tivilizing literature. In addition to this press, the 

Mission maintains an English High school affiliated to the ; 
Calcutta University, an European High school, and an orphanag 

for boys and girls. There are in all 8 missionaries and 5 

evangelists attached to the Mission in this district. 
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. The Roman Catholic Mission has been established in the town 
7 of Cuttack since 1845, and has a congregation of about 400 Roman 


Catholics, nearly one half of whom are Europeans or Eurasians, 
the remainder being natives, chiefly immigrants from the Madras 
Presidency. The Mission has a convent, a chapel and a church; 
the latter, which has accommodation for 200 worshippers, was 
built in 1858-59. It also maintains an orphanage for children 
of all classes, which was founded in 1880 and contains 60 
inmates. The latter are under the direction of 5 sisters sent 
out by the Congregation of the Sistera of St. Joseph; the priests 
of the Mission are sent to India by the Congregation of the 
' Missionaries of Saint Francis of Sales. 

7 Hindu Vaishnavism is predominant amohg the common peoplé of 
¥ a this district, and the causes of this predominance are not far to 
| seek. Tho existence of the templ¢ of Jagannith, who is regarded 
as the incarnation of Vishnu, has exerted a powerful influence on 
the popular faith; and besides this the famous reformer Clmitanya 
passed an important part of his life in these parts, and made 
a lasting impression upon the popular mind by the purity of 
his life and teachings. Vaishuavism is still struggling to divert 
the popular mid from the number of gross animistic accretions by 
which the religion of the mass of the population is encumbered ; : 
and it is Vaishnavism which mainly distinguishes the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines in the plains of Orissa from their Animistic 
a brethren in the hills, though its adoption is merely nominal and 
“i its high ethical principles do not shape the moral conduct of the 
people. Genuine Oriyas b.longing to sects other than that of 

the Vaishnavas are very few ‘in number. Saktas, the followers of 
Sakti or the Goddess Durga or Kali, are to be found among the 
Brahmans and Kshattriyas of the district and among the Bengali 
immigrants The ouly other two sects represented, the Saivas and 
Ganapatyas or followers of Ganapati, bear a very small ratio to 

the total Hindu population, The Parwars of Rajputana, who 

* are Jainas, have a temple consecrated to the worship of Parasnath 
at Chaudhri-hazar in phe heart of Cuttack town. - 

— * Religious The religion of the people exhibits very clearly the blending of 
iy Bite Hinduism with Animism, and the process of assimilation appears 
to be illustrated by the common-legend of Jagannath.* Here 

we find the aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone in the 

depths of the jungle, until the deity grows tired of-the jurigle 

offerings of the primitive people and longs for the cooked food 

‘of the more civilized Aryan race. When the Aryan element at 
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length comes on the scene, the rude blue stone disappears and 
gives place to acarved image. At the present fime this -twofold 
worship co-exists throughout Orissa, The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block which they adore with simple rites 
in the open air; while side by side with it is a temple to one of 
the Aryan gods with its carved image and elaborate rites, Every 
village pays homage to the Grim: Devati* or Thakurani, as these 
stones and stocks are called, and reverence her as the tutelary 
goddess of their small community. 

The goddess is commonly represented by a piece of shapeless 
stone, smeared with vermilion and surrounded by several smaller 
pieces of stone, also vermilion-daubed and shapeless, which repre- 
sent her children. Carved {mages are sometimes, though rarely, 
met with, and oceasionally the trunk of some tree, supposed to 
possess supernatural properties, is smeared with vermilion and 
worshipped as the village goddess, Besides the generic name 
Grim Devati, each goddess has a separate specific mame, which 
is commonly one of the thousand names of the goddess Kali. 
The general idea seems to be that she is like o mischievous old 
witch ; and earthen figtdres of horses, elephants and other animals 
are placed before her by the-superstitious rustica, am it is believed 
that she wanders about at night. - 

The most’ noticeable feature of the Grim Devati worship is 
the non-priestly caste of the men who conduct it, the Bhandari, 
Mali, Raul or Bhopaé being usually the priest. They hold small 
rent-free grants called “ maf Gram Decati,” i.e., lands which were 
left unassessec for her worship at the time of the firet regular 
settlement ; and they also receive daily doles from the rich men of 
the village and weekly doles from the poorer people: the latter are 
given on Thursday, commonly regarded as Lakshmi day, or the 
day of the goddess of -fortune, which is considered a specially 
auspicious day for the regular paja of the Grim Devati. The first 
essential in this worship is a bath which keeps the Thakurani 
cool and well disposed towards the village. The bath includes 
smearing with gi and turmeric ; when it is completed a’ paint of 
vermilion is put on, and after the toilet is over a light oblation 





-(bhog) of fruits and other sweetmeats is offered. The daily paja, 


including both bath and jieg, costs about an anna, and if this 
small daily expenditure cannot be met, the priest contents 
himself by pouring a little water over the goddess, though 
sometimes even this inexpensive offering is dispensed with. The 





. For a fuller account see Note on the Gran Devati or Tutelary Village ‘Deity 


of Orissa by Hibu Jimini Mohan Dis, J, A. §. B,, Vol, LXXII, Part iii, No. 2, 
1905. 
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e 
worship of the Grim Devati is conducted with great pomp and 
ceremony on the Mahastami or second day of the Durga Paya, and 
special offerings of sweetmeats ‘and fruits are made on all festive 
occasions, The Thakurani, who is supposed to possess more powers 
for doing or averting mischief than for doing positive good; 
receives special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease. 
Within her own village she is believed not to commit any 
mischief, and epidemics are supposed to be the work of neigh- 
bouring goddesses, whom’ the tutelary village goddess expels by 
persuasion or superior foroe, if she is duly propitiated, The 
occurrence of a single case-of cholera in the village is the signal 
for “Thakurani Mirjana" or washing of the Thakurani. The 
villagers immediately raise the necessary funds by subscription, 
and propitiate the goddess by a cooling bath and refreshing 
offerings, the ceremony being repeated, if the epidemic does not 
cease : 


The people have a peculiar means of knowing the wishes and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every village there is a malo 
or female medium, called Kalasi, through whom the goddess 
communicates with the people. ¢ pregentation of a betel-nut 
+s the token ofgengaging the Kalasi, whose services are specially 





in demand on the occasion of an outbreak of cholera. Rais 


the time appointed for the Mirjana, he takes a purifying bath, 
uta on a new cloth, and paints his forehead with vermilion, 
Then holding two canes in his hands, he appears before the Gram 
Devati, and with: dishevelled hair swings lus body to and fro, 
After a time he begins to tremble, and in the course of his 
confused mutterings gives out some secrets of the village to win 
the confidence of the people. He then predicts evil to some 
and good to others, prescribing at the same time the remedies 
required, which take the shape of offerings to the goddess and 
special favours to himself, While going through these antics, 
the Kalasi is sometimes offered a fowl, the blood of which he 
drinks after pulling off the head. 

Certain village goddesses are regarded as “ Parama Vaishnavis”’ 
or devoted followers of Vishnu, and animal sacrifices are not 
allowed before them. Probably owing to the spread of Vaishnav- 
ism, such sacrifices are only made sparingly before the other 
goddesses; but in the Mahastami pijd and other special pijds 
offered in fulfilment of vows, animals are generally sacrificed, 
Fowls are also let loose before some of the goddesses by the upper 
classes of Hindus, and are killed and eaten by the lower classes. 

It seems hardly open to question that this worship of the 
malevolent spirit, through the medium of shapeless stones, is an 
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offshoot of the fetishism of the aborigines. The fact that all 
Hindus from the highest to the lowest make the Grim Devatt the 
object of fheir adoration shows how the beliefs of the whole 
Hindu community have been permeated by this fetishism. It still 

_ includes, though to a restricted extent, the sacrifice of animals, 

which is one of the most characteristic features of aboriginal 

worship; and the offering of fowls, which are so rigorously 
excluded from the houses of the upper classes of Hindus, can 
hardly be said to be anything else than an aboriginal practice. 
The restriction of the priestly function to the Sidra castes is 
another link in the chain of circumstances which indicate the ‘aborig- 
inal origin of this form of worship. While the Brahman stood 
aloof, the mass of the people, leavened in their lower strata by the — 5 
aborigines, stopted the faith which, by its easy explanation of the , 
origin of evil, appealed most strongly to their simple minds, The 
Brahman could not, however, long stand against the popular 
eurrent which thus set in, and he eventually invented more refined 
forms of worshipping the same malevolent spirit. The aboriginal 
mode of village worship seems thus to have preceded the Pauranik 
rites of Sakti worship, although the present names of the goddesses 
are apparently of later Mate. 

The Oriya has long had an unenviable reputation as a weak, goorar, 
effeminate and stupid creature, and early writers almost all “1. 
condemn them. It is said that they “prefer dirt and scarcity of Charice va 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty with hard labents u ot the 
and that “industry and enterprise are as foreign to them as 
opium-eating and noon-day sleep to the English husbandmen;” 
and this unfavourable estimation of their character was forcibly 
expressed by Stirling, who, writing in 1822, says:—‘'The Oorias 
as a nation are justly described by Abul Fazl to be very effeminate, 
that is, they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of the males has little to 
distinguish it from that of the females, except the different manner 
of wearing the cloth fastened about the loins. They are moreover : 
equally ignorant and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Bootia ° = 
of India, with reference to the intellectual dullness of its inhab- * a 
itants as compared with the people of any other province. A 

striking proof of the estimation in which their capacity has been 
ever held is the fact that in all ages and under all Governments. 
since the downfall of the Orissan monarchy, the principal official yl 
employments throughout the Province have been engrossed by 
foreigners—by Bengalis north and Telingas south of the Chilkaty 
Lake—owing, I really believe, in a great measure to the difficuberly 


of selecting from. its indigenous population persons Bos 
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qualified for trusts of difficulty and importance. The mass of 
the people are little prone to the commission of crimes of a daring 
anil heinous character, as might be inferred from the feminine 
spirit above ascribed to them; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation and subterfuge, and the love 
of intrigue forms a prominent feature in their character, however 
clumsy many of their attempts to mislead or circumvent. In 
justice however to the-bulk of the agricultural population, it 
must be said that the ryots of Cuttack sre extremely industrious 
though they work with little spirit or intelligence, and altogether 
the Oorias of the plains, whatever their fanl{s, are certainly the 
most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and easily managed people in the 
Company’s provinces, They furnish too a valuable class of 
servants in whom the virtues of fidelity ond honesty (accord. 
ing to their own conception of those qualities) are ednspicuous.” 
Experience has proved that the character of the people given by 
Stirling was written in ignorance of the Oriyd character ; ‘he was 
too honest to misrepresent, too just to be prejudiced against 
them, but coming in contact only with those who under excited 
passions were engaged in law-suits, he did not know the people, 
It is true that they are ignosant, superstttious and priest-ridden, 
and have less natural acuteness than the Bengalis. But they are 
less prone to litigiousness and deceit, they evince more gratitude 
for kindness, and they are more impatient under ill-usage. They 
have proved themselves to possess great aptitude for public 
business, and their uprightness in offices of much responsibility 
and beset with very great temptation has placed them in the first 
rank of our native subjects for trastworthiness and honesty. To 
this it should be added -that the Oriya bearers are industrious, 
sober, faithful and trustworthy, and that they will follow oa kind 
master to all parts of India. On the other hand, it is-true that the 
labouring classes and the lower castes of cultivators are somewhat 
dull-witted, but it is doubtful if the.Bihari peasant or the Bengali 
ryot is mentally the superior of the Oriya. Among the more 
educated classes the Brahmans are obstinate and bigoted, but 
they are of a refined and intellectual type; and the writer caste 
of Karans, or as they are called locally the Mahantis, have as 
high a reputation for acuteness os the Kayasths of Bihar. The 
old reproach of unfitness for Government employment can no 
longer be Ipvelled against them. The pure foreign element my 
almost disappeared from among the ministerial establi 
gad even the domiciled Bengali who has adopted the codes 
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College at Cuttack are also entering the Subordinate Executive 
Service; and at the present rate of recruitment, there will in a 
short time be a staff of Oriya officers sufficient for the require- 
ments of the whole Division. Generally speaking, the people are 
kindly and good humoured, easily controlled and remarkably law- 
abiding ; they ate given only to committing the pettiest of crimes, 
and in many ways recall the old idea of the mild Hindn. 
Outside Orissa they have a reputation for good work as domestic 
servants, chaprisis and coolies; and their readiness to migrate and 
find employment os carpenters, punkah-pullers, pd/si-bearers, and 
in other kinds of labour requiring physical rather than mental 
capacity seems to show that they are not altogether sunk in the 
staenation which earlier writers have attributed to them. Even, 
however, among the literate classes there is a want of enterprise, 
slowness, and hopeless conservatism which are in marked contrast 
to the versatility of their Bengali cousins ; and an inborn love of 
ease and dislike of hard work appears to permeate all classes. 

In justice, however, to the Oriyas it should be remembered 
that for ages they have been a conquered nation, and that within 
the last few centuries they suffered at the hands first of the 
Mughals and then of Maratha conquerors. From the end of the 
17th century they were continually harried and oppressed ; under 
the Mughal Emperors a greedy and generally disloyal Deputy 
wrung from the Province an uncertain revenue; the wretched 
peasantry were ground down beneath a military occupation ; and 
a rapid succession of rude soldiers harried the country and got 
together as much plunder as they could wring from the people. 
But miserable as the lot of the Oriya had been under the Mughals, 
it was worse under the Marithas. The misrule of these marauders 
presents a dismal scene of ‘extortion, desolation and rapine ; their 
cavalry harried the country at stated periods each year ; and to 
quote Stirking’s account, “‘ their administration was fatal to the 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country, and 
exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity and 
violence combined, which makes. one wonder how society can 
have kept together under so ‘calamitous a tyranny.’’ Fixed 
property did not exist ; the people fled to the swamps and forests 
as an asylum from the Maratha spearmen ; and the land remain- 
ing untilled, the horrors of famine were added to the general 
misery. It would have been strange if the Oriya character had 
not been affected by this grinding tyranny ; and it is not surpris- 
ing “that the bitter experience of their forefathers should have 

thrift, promoted improvidence and tended to make tie 
people a feeble and timid race, 
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There is, however, another iafluence at work which accounts 
very largely for their want of spirit and enterprise. From time 
immemorial they have been a priest-ridden race, kept in subjection 
by the Brahmans and sabject to all the paralyzing influences of 
religious superstition and caste prejudice. Nowhere else do the 
ancient caste* rulea gxercise such an influence. *Men following 

5 precisely the same ocoupation are sometimes separated by so vast & 
social gulf that the slightest bodily contact with each other brings 
‘s pollution ; and the highest cannot touch any article that the lower 
; has handled until it undergoes purification, Not oaly had the 
Brahman the monopoly of education, but no one outside the 
priestly caste might plant even a cocoanut-tree. ‘These profitable 
trees were only planted by non-Brahmanical hands after the 
advent of the missionaries, and the native Christian who had been 
the first to break the ‘mmemorial custom was regarded for many 
years as a man lying under the wrath of the gods. Even in more 
recent times, a Government official, who imagined that he would 
inorease the revenue by planting cocoanut-trees along the Mach- 
gaon canal, found, when the time came to sell the fruit; that the 
Brahmans had forbidden any Hindu to purchase the nuts and was 
at last driven to get the best price he could from the native Chris- 
tians in Cuttack. An equally striking instance of the strength of 
caste prejudice is the existence of the caste called Chhatru-khat, 
“hich is made up of the people who lost their caste in 1866. for 
eating in relief-kitchens (chhatra). The caste is divided into 
an upper and a lower eub-oaste—the former comprising Brahmans, 
Karans, Khandaits and Gop-Goélas, the latter consisting of the 
castes ranking below these in the social scale. Members of each 
sub-caste marry within that group, irrespective of the caste to 
which they originally belonged ; but no intermarriage is possible 
between members of the two sub-castes. ; 
permet The Khandaita are by far the largest caste in the district, 
* numbering, according to the census returns of 1901, over 375,000, 
tor more than a sixth of the entire population. Besides contribut- 
ing the largest share to fhe district populatiom, the Khandaits 
have strong claims to be regarded as the most interesting caste 
in the district ; and Cuttack may be aptly termed the land of the 
Khandaits, just as Puri is the district of the Chisa caste. There ig 
some difference of opinion as to the origin of the word Khandait, 
The general view is that it means swordsman (from khandé, a 
p. sword), but another explanation which has been put forward, and 
“with much plausibility, is that Orissa was formerly divided ‘into 
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khandas, or groups of villageascorresponding to the pargana of 
Muhammadan times, and that there was over each a headman 
called kaandapati, which was subsequently corrupted to Khandait. 
Whatever may be the etymology* of the name, it is admitted that 
the Khandaits are the descendants of the people whe formed the 
peasant militia under the ancient Kajis of Orissa. The armies 
of these chieftains consisted of various castes and races, the upper 
ranks being officered by men of good Aryan descent, while the 
lower ranks were recruited from the low castes alike of the hills 
and plains. As members of the militia, the Khandaits had to 
serve as soldiers in time of war, and in return they were given 
lands to hold under a strictly military tenure. Their charac- 
teristio cecupation and the consequent relation with land all 
tended to alienate them from the communities to which they had 
originally belonged, and eventually led, on the establishment of a 
well-defined caste system, to the formation of the Khandait caste, 
The different variety which these people exhibit and their 
free intercourse with some other castes tend to show that the 
Khandaits cannot trace their descent from a single origin and that 
the caste is only a heterogeneous group, which is perhaps made 
up at the one end of Aryan immigrants and at the other of 
recruits from a number of indigenous non-Aryan tribes. They 
sare divided into two sub-castes—(i) The Mahanaik Khandaits 
and (ii) the ordinary Khandaits. The latter, who ocoupy the 
pesition of ordinary cultivators, appear to correspond to the rank 
and file of the old feudal militia, while the former, who hold 
large jdgir tenures, may represent the officers of that body ; an 
almost impassable gulf seems to exist between these two sub-castes, 
and*there is nothing common between the two, except the name 
itself. On the other hand, cases of intermarriage between the 
Khandits and members of other castes of equal standing are 
not atall rare. Karans, o fairly high caste of Aryan descent, 
are often found marrying members of Mahanaik Khandait 
families, and intermarriage between the Chasas, who, as stated 
below, have an gdmixture of aborigitial blood, and the ordinary 
Khandaits is quite a common occurrence. The characteristic ocou- 
pation of the Khandaits no longer existing, free intercourse has 
, now sprung up between them and the Chisas, and there is hardly 
7 anything. at present to distinguish members of the two castes, — 





* In the Bengal Census Report of 1901 (p. B29) if is stated that “iti it is a 
significant fact that one of the caste Saufaks, or devices endomed on documents, 
isa Kanda or arrow.” It is stated, however, by Babu Jamini Mohan Das that the 
only caste which is known to nec the kdeda usa Santak is the low unclean caste of 
the Kandris. The Khandait Sonfak ia a defari or dagger. 
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Although the Khandaits nowhere number less than 10 per 
cent. of the population, the inequality of their distribution is very 
marked. Whereas in Cuttack thana they confribute only a tenth 
to the population, in the thana of Aul or Rajabari there are, in 
every hundred, no less than 28 Khandaits ; the other thanas where 
the Khandait population exceeds the district average considerably 
are Patamundai, Kendrapara and Tirtol, The distribution of 
this caste appears to correspond with the limits of the terri- 


tories of the ancient foudatory Rajas of Orissa, It was their. — 


peasant militia which, as alrewly stated, ultimately became the 
Khandait caste, and it is not surprising therefore that the Khan- 
daits are found in largest numbers in those parts of the district 
which st one time formed the fiefs of the feudatory chiefs or mm 
the adjoining tracts. Aul, Patamundai and Tirtol were for 
centuries under the influence of native chiefs, and the Rajas of 
Kujang, Kanika and Aul long exercised considerable power in 
the south-eastern and north-eastern parts of the district. The 
part of the district where the population of this caste falls con- 
siderably below the average is that included in the Cuttack thana 
and its immediate neighbourhood. This tract was the chief 
portion of the Mughalbandi, or crown lands, as opposed to the 
military fiefs of the hill-country to the west and of the river 
jungles and marshes to the east. * 

The Chasas, with a strength of nearly 266,000 persons, are next 
to the Khandaits the most numerous caste in the district. They 
are known to be reeruited mainly from various aboriginal tribes, 
and the process of accretion seems to be still going on, As their 
name implies, they are an agricultural caste, the members of 
which almost all hold land as occupancy ryots or work for others 
as field-labourers, Like the Khandaits, they are the well-to-do 
peasantry of the villages, and are among the most skilful of all 
the Oriya cultivators. Their distribution appears to be governed 
by the hereditary occupation of the caste, as they congregate 
most thickly in the fertile deltaic plains and are least numerous 
on the west, where there is a rocky fringe of*hills and sterile 
uplands, and on the extreme east, where there are marshy jungles 
quite unfit for the plough. The thanas of Cuttack, Salipur, 
Tirtol and Jagatsinghpur, lying between the hills on the west 
and the swamps on the east, are the parts best adapted for 
cultivation; and gthese naturally are the thinas in which the 
Chasas are mostly to be found. They are divided into four sects, 
the Orh, Benatiya, Chukuliyaé and Sukuliya, of which the Benatiya 
stands first in rank, and the SululiyA and Chukuliya lowest ; there 
4s no material difference between the latter, except that the 
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Bukuliyis do not allow theirsfemales to appear in public. In 
this district a Bevatiya may intermarry with the other sub-castes 
on payment of a fine to his panchdyat, and all the sub-castes may 
drink and smoke, but may not eat cooked rice together. The Orh 
Chasas, it is said, were the first of the aboriginal tribes who settled 
in Orissa and began to cultivate the soil; and they allege that, as 
they wero very numerous, the country was called after them. The 
Benatiya is said to have been created from a tuft of bend grass, or 
to be descended from the early settlers who first made the land fit 
for cultivation by clearing the dend grass away. 


The Brahmans, though constituting by far the most powerful Britinana, 


caste in Cuttack, are not neatly go numerous as the two castes 
mentioned above, as at the census of 1901 they amounted to only 
194,692 persons, They belong to the Utkal class of Brahmans, 
which is one of the five great territorial groups into which the 
Gaura Brahmans of Northern India are divided, Antiquarian 
research has not yet been able to fix the time when this division took 
place, but it may perhaps be assumed that the colonies of Aryan 





Brahmans were separated by local usage, and that this separation - 


was marked by geographical limits before the wave of Buddhism 
passed over the Utkal country. Buddhism deprived the Brahmans 
of their priestly functions and drove them to more worldly 
pursuits for their subsistence. Most of them resorted to agricul- 


- ture, while a few are believed to have taken service as cooks im the 


temple of Jagannath. In the 5th century A.D., the ruling 
dynasty revived the Brahmanical faith in Orissa, not by restoring 
the priestly functiqns to the degraded Brihmans who, forsaking 
the Vedas, had tiirned cultivators and cooks, but by mnporting 
10,000 Brahmans of pure faith, fit to perform Vedic rites, from 
Kanauj, the greatest stronghold of Hinduism in Northern India. 
Tradition relates that these Brahmans performed 10 great “ horse- 
flesh sacrifices” (dAsvameda Jajna) on’ the bank of the sacred 
Baitarani near the town of Jajpur, and a flight of steps, called 
Dasisvameda Ghat, yet marks the spot near which the sacrifices 
were performed» These imported Bralimans gradually spread over 
the whole of Orissa, and the colonies which they formed with the 
aid of royal grants of rent-free lands are still known as Sdsans, 

In course of time, however, the process which caused the original 


‘division of the Gaura Brahmans into five groups was repeated, 


and two endogamous sub-divisions were formed on the two sides 
of the river Brahmani, the northern sub-division being called 
Jajpurotriya and the southern Dakshinotriya. Jajpur or Biraja 


‘Kshetra is the centre of the formgr, and still contains the largest 


proportion of Brahmans in the district. Puri is the centre of the 
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latter, thangh colonies ‘of Dakshinotriya Brahmans have crossed 
the boundary since the cleavage and settled in the northern 
region. Throughout Orissa, Brahmans taboo wine, but those who 
worship the goddess Kali are permitted to drink it, and the temple 
of the great goddess Biraja at Jajpur probably became a centre for 
the spread of this objectionable habit. This seems to be the only 
feasible explanation of the legend that the water of the sacred 
Baitarani became wine and that the J; ajpur Brahmans degraded 
themselves by drinking it; and it is noticeable that the southern . 
Brahmans give this as a reason for considering the northern 
Brahmans inferior to themselves. 

It must have been increasingly difficult for a growing com- 
munity to keep strictly within the limits of the religious duties 
prescribed by the Sastras: and a further split was, therefore, caused 
between those in the enjoyment of royal patronage who continued 
to observe them, and those whom necessity forced to depart from 
them. Each territorial sub-division has thus been divided into 
two groups called Srotriya or Vaidik and Asrotriya or non-Vaidik, 
The former includes the Sasani Brahmans who depend, for their 
subsistence, chiefly on royal grants of rent-free lands, and the 
latter includes the following classes:—(1) Sarua or Paniari, 
growers and sellers of vegetables; (2) Panda, Pujari or Deulia, 
professional temple worshippers or cooks; and (5) Marhia, priests 
of low castes, who receive alms from the humble clients whom 
they serve and enjoy the notoriety of being fed first in all feasts 
connected with prdayaschitia or purification ceremonies. ‘The 
Srotriyas do not intermarry with the Asrotrjyas, and the latter 
have no intercourse with the degraded Mastins or Mahastans of 
the pre-Buddhistic period. The non-Brahmanical occupations and 
titles of the latter mark them out as a class quite distinct from 
the rest of the Brahmans of Orissa ; they are called Balatamgotri, 
apparently from the fact that the plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the god Balarim. 

The Utkal Brahmans were orginally all Saktas, but now they 
all keep the sd/grém and worship the four gods Vishnu, Siva, 
Ganesh, and Siirya, and the goddess Durga. Chaitanya converted 
some of the Brahmans to Vaishnavism, but even these converts 
worship the four gods and the goddess mentioned above on cere- 
monial occasions. The Grim Devati receives the same degree 
of homage from this caste as she does from the other castes in 
Orissa, The ten sanskaras oy purifying ceremonies are a distinctive 
feature in the life of the Utkal Brahman. According to the 
Sastras, they should be performed at different periods of life, 
* but in Orissa all the ceremonies are performed at the time of 
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wpanayana or assumption of the sacred thread. The Utkal 
Brahmans observe most rigidly the limits of age laid down in the 
Sastras for the marriage of girls, giving them in marriage usually 
before ten and seldom after twelve, unlike the other high castes, 
the Kshattriyas, Karans and Khandaits, whose daughters are rarely 
married before twelve and are sometimes kept unmarried up to 
what is regarded as an advanced age even among educated 
reformers. | 

The Utkal Brahmans have gotras indicative of descent from 
old risiis, like the other Brahmans of Northern India. The gotra 
groups are all exogamous, and some of them have been further 
broken, up by titles indicating descent from more recent ancestors. 
Below this again, there are .still more sub-divisions leading to 
a system of hypergamy, which, however, is far less marked in 
Orissa than in Bengak In this connection, mention may be made 
of the remarkable fact that among the Utkal Brahmans traces are 
found of the existence of the totemistic beliefs common among 
the Dravidian races, A Brahman of the Atreya gofra for instance 
will not sit on the skin of the deer or eat its flesh. A Brahman 
of the Kaundinya gotra similarly does not sit on the skin of a 
tiger, anda Brihman of the Gautama gofra offers special paja 
to the cow on the occasion of marriage. 'The usage is explained, 
not by any direct descent from the animals revered, but by, the 
legend that the gotra rishis who were invited to the jajna of Daksha 
fled in the disguise of animals when the jajna was broken up by 
Siva, ‘This is no doubt a fiction invented to explain an aboriginal 
belief, which the _ Brihmans apparently imbibed from the Dravi- 
dians with whom they came in contact. There is, however, no 
evidence that there was any actual infusion of Dravidian blood 
among the pure Aryans who were imported from Kananj. 





The Gauras, who number 139,587, are the great pastoral caste Gauras. 


of Orissa, corresponding to the Goalas in Bengal and Bihar. They 
nearly all possess cattle and are chiefly engaged in breeding cows 
and in selling milk, curd and gi; about 25 per cent, are also 
engaged in agriculture, and some serve as mu/yds or hired agricul- 
tural labourers. They also work os domestic servants and very 
largely follow the profession of pdlki-bearers, There are several 
sub-cdstes, of which the Mathurapuri ranks highest; in Balasore 
its members do not carry the palti, but in Cuttack all Gauras will 
do so./) The Gopapuri sub-caste is noticeable for the fact that its 
femal!) members are almost the only women in Orissa who do not 
wear | hose ornaments—a circumstance which, they pretend, con. 
nects them with Krishna’s mythical milkmaids. The youn 

women of both sub-castes prepare the butter and gii which the 





Pans. 
° 
> 





alder ones take round for sale with their milk. Field labour of all 
kinds is eschewed by the Gaura women. The sub-caste known as 
Magadha ranks last, and is probably a recent aceretion from some 
aboriginal tribe. ; 
The only other caste numbering more than 100,000 is that of 
the Pans (103,205), They seem to have belonged originally to 
the aboriginal tribes, and ere consequently found in large num- 
bers in the western thinas of the district, Salipur, Jaypur, and 
Dharmshala, which are close to the Garjat hills. The social 
status of the caste is very low; they eat pork and fowls, drink wine,. 
and repudiate the Hindu restrictions upon food. Their original 
oocupation is said to be weaving, but they now mostly work gs day- 
labourers, drummers and cane-weavers, and many of them have 
taken to cultivation. Their professed religion is a sort of bastard 
Hinduism, which in Cuttack inclines to Vaishnavism, each group 
of Pans'having their Pan Vaishnava who officiates as their priest. 
The veneer of Hinduism, however, has only recently been laid on, 


and beneath it may be perceived plentiful traces of the primitive _ 


Animism common to all Dravidian tribes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
5 PUBLIC HEALTH. 
A comparison of vital setatistios for any longtlry periods 18 Virat 
render@t impossible by the changes in the system of registering a 
births and deaths which have taken place from time to time. In — 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
chaukidars, and in 1876 the system was extended to births; but 
the returns received were so incomplete that they werd ‘soon 
discontinued, and, except in towns, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of births as well as of 
deaths was ordered, and the system now im vogue was introduced, 

Tlie returns submitted since that year up to the end of 1904 
show that there has been a substantial increase in the population, 
During the nine years ending in 1900 the reported births exceeded 
the deaths by more than 108,000 ; and the excess would probably 
have been still greater had the figures been available for 1891, 
which was a particularly healthy year. Even, however, if we 
take the average of the next nine years to represent the number 
of births in 1891, the aggregate of births from 1891 to 1900 
would be 726,060, or 37°47 per cent. of the population of 1891. 
The number of deaths in the same period was 591,000, which. 
gives & percentage of 30°50 on the population of 1591; and the 
excess of births over deaths was thus 6-97 per cent.,—-a result which 
closely approximates to that obtained at the census, The ocorre- 
sponding percentage for the whole Province of Bengal (4°44) was 
considerably lower. During these ten years the death-rate only 
twice exceeded the birth-rate, once in 1892 and again in 1894. 
In the first year, when the death-rate was over 35 per mille, 
epidemics of cholera caused an unusually heavy mortality (10°98 —* 
per mille), and in 1894 the high death-rate of 35°13 per mille 

was due, ina great measure, to the bad crops in, the preceding 
year and to the high price of food-grains. The people being 
scantily nourished, their weakened constitutions were less capable 
of withstanding the inroads of disease, while their distress was 
aggravated by the high floods of July, which foreed the poorer 
classes in the affected tracts to supplement their fcanty meals 
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of rice by jungle products. In these circumstances, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the death-rate due to fever was 19°3 per. 
mille, the highest recorded in this district. After this year there 
was a steady decrease in the death-rate till 1897, when there was 
again severe scarcity. The distress which the people suffered 
in consequence of the failure of the crops is clearly reflected 
both in the mortuary returns and in the birth-rate, The mortality 
at once rose from 27°16 to 4839 per mille in 1898, and then 
in the following year dropped suddenly to the loweak ratio 
recorded (23°75) ; while the birth-rate fell from 43°21 to 36°74. 
in 1898, after which it rose to the highest figure yet reached, the 
number of births reported in 1899 representing a ratio ofnearly 
50 per 1,000, 

The vital statistics since 1900 show that the health of the 

ple has been good, except in 1901, when there were outbreaks 
of chelera antl small-pox, which caused a large mortality and 
resulted in a slight excess in the number of deaths over the 
births, Since that year the birth-rate. has steadily mounted, 
reaching the high figure of 43-28 per thousand of the population 
in 1904, while on the other hand the death-rate has fallen to 
28'30,—a ratio considerably below the Provincial average of 82°45, 
‘The railway has contributed largely to this satisfactory result, one 
of the greatest immediate benefits it has conferred being the com- 
parative immunity which the district has secured from the 
dissemination of epidemic disease hy the crowds of pilgrims travel- 
ling to and from the temple of Jagannath at Puri, who now go 
by rail instead of on foot, 

According to the returns, by far the greatest number of deaths 
. are due to fever, about one-half of the total mortality being ascribed 
to this cause. Here, however, as elsewhere, this is due mainly to 
the difficulty of diagnosing all but a few well-defined diseases. The 
village chaukidar, who is responsible for the returns, is fgr from being 
a medical expert; he knows-cholera, dysentery and small-pox, but 
most other complaints he classes indiscriminately as fever. It is 
impossible therefore to say what proportion of the total is attrib- 
utable to malarial affections, though generally it may safely 
be assumed that wherever the mortality entered under this head 
is unusually high, the greater part of the excess over the normal 
is due to their prevalence. According to this criterion, malarial 
fever is not very common in Cuttack, as the proportion of the 
deaths shown as due to fever is relatively small in comparison 
with other parts of Bengal. During all the years for which 
mortuary returns are available, the death-rate has never reached 
20 per milles the average forthe 6 years ending in 1903 was 
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only 14°52 as compared with the mean ratio of 22°32 for the 
whole of Bengal; and in 1904 it was as low as 13°50, or nearly 
9 per mille less than the Provineial average. ever is most 

revalent after the close of the rains when the water is gradually 
draining off the fields, but it visits almost every homestead at 
one time or other during the year; and even in such a healthy 
year as 1904 it is reported that no villages were immune through-. 
out the year, theugh a few may have remained so for a few 
months at a time. 

The district has always been exceptionally liable to outbreaks Cholera. 
of cholera, particularly before the opening of the railway, when 
+t was either introduced or spread in the district by the pilgrims 
a and from the temple of Jagannath. Writing in 1874 
Sir W. W. Hunter Bays 4 The arrival of the pilgrim aLreall 
is, year after year, the signal for the ordinary sporadic cases to 
assume the dimensions of an epidemic, Cuttack, the capital of 
Orissa, suffered 50 regularly and so severely from the passage of 
the pilgrim army that the doctors having tried everything else, 
at last determined to shut the devotees entirely out of the city. 
The result upon the public health has been marvellous. Police 
are stationed at the entrance to the town, and warn the pilgrims 
that they must skirt round the municipal boundaries, A sanitary 
cordon is thus maintamed, and Cuttack is now:free from the 
annual calamity to which it was for centuries subject.” 

Whatever may have been the effect of these precautionary [ito of 
measures in protecting the town of Cuttack, the district generally ora 
continued to suffer year after year from cholera, and the outbreaks 
were as frequenf, widespread and severe as before. The decade 
ending in 1891 was particularly bad in’ this respect. In 1852 it 
was reported that the virulence and fatality of the disease was — 
greater in Orissa than in any other part of Bengal, and it was 
worse in Cuttack than elsewhere in Orissa. The next year was 3 
also a bad ‘cholera year, especially in the littoral thinas. In ° 
1885 the mortality from cholera rose in the Dharmshala thana to 
10-94, and in Aul to 1071 per thousand, the disease having 
spread all over the distnet from the Patamundai thana, where 
the water-supply had been contaminated by the sea water brought 
in by the cyelone-wave, and by the numerous corpses of men and 
animals putrifying in it. Next year the death-rate again exceeded 
8 per mille in these two thinas and in Aul; but the worst year 
in Cuttack, as in the rest of Orissa, was 1889, the cholera mor- 
tality ranging from 8°90 in Dharmshala to 22-19 in Banki. 

Throughout the next 10 years cholera was seldom absent, but 
it assumed serious proportions only in 1892, whenait accounted 
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for 21,289 deaths, and in 1900, when the raortality was at the 
rate of 848 per 1,000. In 1892 the high death-rate was due 
to the long-continued drought which followed the cyclone of 
November 1891. The sea-wave which accompanied this cyclone 
rendered the water more or less brackish all along the sea-coast, 
and the dronght aggravated this. The winter rice crop was 
moreover seriously damaged by the cyclone, and the raéfi crop 
suffering from the subsequent drought, the people were obliged 
ta take unwholesome food. Again in 1900 the evil effects of 
the early cessation of the rains of 1899, which were greatly inten- 
sified by the absence of spring rain in 1900, and the late com- 
mencement of the monsoon, brought about conditions favourable 
to cholera, and caused a mortality which was exceeded in only 
two other districts. Since that year there have been serious 
epidemics in 1901 and in 1903, the prevalence of the disease in 
these years being apparently due to the short rainfall which led 
to the pollution of the drinking water supply. In 1904 the death- 
rate from cholera was the lowest ever recorded (0°37 per mille). 

As segards the unusual prevalence of cholera in this district, 
reference has already been made to the pilgrims travelling do and 
from Puri as one of the main causes of the epidemics. After a 
long journey, during which they suffered many privations and 
hardships, the pilgrims arrived at their destination in av exhausted 
condition, only to suffer more hardships among the etiormous 
crowds of people already assembled there. It will easily be 
imagined that the soil, atmosphere and water-supply soon became 
polluted, and that a combination of these circumstances told un- 
favourably on the health of the people, especiall¥ on those whose 

tems had already been lowered by a long and fatiguing journey 
and by deficient and bad food, and tendered them more liable to 
cholera, This they distributed in all directions on their return 
journey, principally by polluting with the germs of the disease the: 
“water-supply of the places at which they halted e” rowe, In 
this way, cholera was introduced or spread in most of the localities 
which the pilgrims passed on their journey, and the disease finding 
a soil.rendered congenial by 4 scanty rainfall and an impure 
water-supply, increased rapidly, On the other hand, the way in 
which cholera has almost invariably appeared as a consequence 
of deficient rainfall is very noticeable. In 1840 the rains ceased 
on the 24th September, and a terrible scourge of cholera followed 
which searcely spared a single family, In 1888, 1885 and 1858 
there was little or no rain in October or November, and the 
reconls of cholera shew that 7,482, 7,140 and 14,887 deaths 
occurred during the next seasons. Tlic system of registration is no 
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doubt more accurate than it formerly was, and this may account 
for the terrible figures of subsequent years, such as 1892, when 
there were 21,000 deaths; but the outbreaks were far too simul- 
taneous and widespread and occurred at too great a distance 
from the pilgrim route to admit of the explanation that they 
were solely due to the passage of pilgrims. In more recent years, 
again, epidemics of cholera have been most severe when the . 
district has suffered from late or short rainfall; and they are 
especially virulent when the winter crop is imperilled by drought 
in October, as in their eagerness to save the rice the ryota use 
every available drop of water for irrigation, with the result that 
by February there is little left for drmking purposes. ‘ 
Small-pox has hitherto been almost an annual visitation, Small-pox. 
nearly as terrible in its effects as cholera; and Cuttack, like the 
other districts of Orissa, has long had an unenviable reputation 
for the frequency of its epidemics. Year after year the disease 
breaks out and causes a heavy mortality, though there is no doubt 
. that a large number of the deaths are preventible. Inoculation is 
carried on through the district, and the disease is thus .spread. 
Whertthe outbreak of small-pox 1s mild in character, children of 
5 to 10 years of age are wilfully exposed to the disease’; and on 
returning to their own villages an outbreak results, which is not 
confined to those thus exposed, but spreads amongst the unprotect- 
ed generally with disastrous results. A fuller account of the 
widespread practice of ‘noculation is given below, and it will 
suffice here to quote a deseription” given 30 years ago, which in 
some respects applies equally to the state of affairs existing at the 
present day. “ Small-pox,” it is said, “generally makes its 
appearance about the begiuning of the year, and as a rule ends 
before the middle of April. The Civil Surgeon states that its 
regular appearance during these months is owing to the practice 
of inoculating with small-pox matter. The inoculators preserve 
the virus in cotton, and commence operations about the end of- . 
December or beginning of January. Small-pox thus spreads to 
the unprotected, and becomes gene throughout, the district. 
The Oriyas are perfectly regardless of contagion ; and it is no 
aneommon sight to see people in the streets, or walking about the 
crowded market places, cov with the disease. Ancient pre- 
judice stands in the way of vaccination, and even the more enlight- 
ened natives of Orissa will seldom allow their children to be 
touched with Yaccine matter.” The opposition to vaccination and 
the popularity of inoculation are still extremely great; and in 


® Statistical Account of Bongal, Vol. XVIII, p 236. 
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these circumstances it 1s not altogether surprising that in the three 
years ending in 1901, the average annual death-rate from small- 
pox was over 3 per mille, Since that year, however, the deaths 
from small-pox have largely decreased, and were only 701 in 1903 
and 289 in 1904, as compared with 9.902 in 1902 and 7,205 in 
190] ; this result being attributed’ to the action taken against 
professional ‘nooulators, of whom there were found to he 264 

E in the district. . | ; 
Dysentery Dysentery and diarrhcea are unusually prevalent in Cuttack, 
and a, and are responsible for at great number of deaths every year. In 
the 5 years ending in 1903, the mean ratio of mortality from this 
cause Was 3°37 per thousand of the population, or more than five 
times a8 great as the Provincial average (75); and though in 1904 
the mortality was slightly less, only 3 other districts in Bengal 
returned a higher death-rate. The prevalence of this disease 
appears to be due to several general causes, such as neglect of the 
ordinary laws of hygiene, living in damp unventilated houses, 
exposure. to the exhalations from decomposing organic or foocal 
. matter, hills and variations of climate, direct irritation of the 
snteatines by indigestible food, and last, but not least, bade water 
Other There have been a few sporadic cases of plague since 1900, but 
diseases. the disease has never obtained any footing in the district, and up 
to the end of 1904 there have been only 109 deaths. Elephan- 
- diacig and hydrocele are extremely common. Statistics shewing 
what proportion of the population are affected are not available, 
but investigations made in 1902 among newly-admitted prisoners 
:n the jail indicate how widespread these diseases are. Ont of 
1,194 prisoners examined 2-68 per cent. were found to be suffering 
from some form of elephantiasis, half of them having elephan- 
tiasis of the legs. Microscopical examination of the blood of 
900 of the prisoners who were free from any form of eiephan- 
«tiasis shewed that filarias were present in 26 per cent. of the cases, 
and these filarias presented the character of the filaria nocturna, 
Altogether 270 of the 1,194 prisoners examined had hydrocele, 
apd 25 out of each 100 suffering from hydrocele harboured the 
flaria nocturna in their systems. This number so closely approx- 
rmates the 26 per cent. of the general body of the prisoners as 
to shew that, whatever might be the cause of the extraordinary 
prevalence of hydrocele, the filaria nocturna was not responsible. 
Infrm- ‘In spite of the prevalence of small-pox, which often results in 
_ ities, —}jindness, and in spite of the hot dry climate, glare and dust 
which are highly prejudicial to eyesight, Cuttack has a compara- 
tively small blind population, the percentage of blind persons 
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among males being 97 and among females 73 per 100,000, This 
percentage is, however, much greater than in either Balasore or 
Puri. Orissa stands high among the localities in which leprosy is 
prevalent, but the proportion of lepers in Cuttack (153 per 100,000 
among males and 44 per 100,000 among females) is distinctly 
less than in the two adjoining districts. Insanity is relatively rare, 
as compared with Bengal proper, and the proportion of lunatics 
per 100,000 of each sex (excluding the inmates of the lunatie 
asylum) is only 24 males and 11 females. 

Outside the municipalities, sanitary efforts have until recently Sayvra- 
been almost a negligible quantity. Wells have been sunk and ™°* 
tanks cleaned, but there has been no serious attempt to iniprove 
the conditions prevailing in the mofussil villages. In the last few 
years, however, the District Board have been endeavouring to 
introduce a scheme of village sanitation by cleansing selected 
villages, in which the lanes are swept and the rubbish is removed. 
The Chairman, however, remarks:—“ The usefulness of the scheme 
generally is limited by the amount of money that the Board can 
sais to allot. To effect any widespread improvement, the 
ylifure would have to be very considerable. The people are 

valde to dirty ways, and expenditure on 1 sanitation i in a single 
year will not imeuleate a spirit of cleanliness in a particular 
village. To keep a village clean and inculcate such a spirit, it 
will be necessary to continue spending money upon the same 
village or villages for several years, and thus a very long time 
must elapse before the advantages of sanitation can be taught and 
appreciated generally throughout the district.” The fact is that 
the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to which 
they are rooted render the task of village sanitation on any appre- 
ciable scale most difficult, The houses throughout the district are 
built of mud dug up from the vicinity; and the result is that 
in the neighbourhood of almost every hut or house there is a 
dirty pit, filled to overflowing with water in the rainy season, and 
the receptacle of every description of filth. The consequent 
pollution of the water-supply and the effect on the general health 
of the villagers can be better imagined than described. In the 
_ towns the state of affairs is much better; a system of conservancy 
is kept up; night-soil and other refuse are removed; and steps are 
taken to protect the sources of water-supply. Asa result of these 
measures, the health of the people in municipal areas, as shown 
by the vital statistics, is appreciably better than in the interior - 
, in the year 1904 the town death-rate was more than 5° per mille, 
” and in the previous 5 years nearly 3 per mille lower than that for 
the whole district. Even so, however, none of the towns possesses 
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a pure and regular water-supply, and they all abound in filthy pits 
and hollws containing water of the foulest character and full of 
decaying vegetation which constitutes a standing menace to public 
health. 

Vaccination is unpopular amongall classes in Orissa, where the 
people are more conservative, less enli ghtened and more wedded to 
superstitious beliefs than in the neighbouring Province of Bengal. 
Inoculation has, on the other hand, been practised for ages past, 
and the people believe in it. They see that its effects are serious, 
and they think that the powers of the goddeas of small-pox are 
manifested by the eruption; while, as its substitute is not followed 
by an-eruption or, as a rule, by fever, they distrust its powers 
of protection. 

The profession of inoculator is hereditary among the Mastan 


he co of Brahmans, who also follow the calling of cultivators. They are 


found in scattered villages all over Orissa, and in this district 
there are several Villages in the Salipur thana entirely occupied by 
them. As inoculators the community and the villages in which 
they live are well known to the people generally, though the 
practice of inoculation is naturally most prevalent in the-Salipur 


police circle. Their working season is usually a short one, " 


extending from about the lst November to the Ist March. Fees 
are “paid according to the circumstances of the parents whose 
children are inoculated, and range from a minimum charge of 2 
annas for a female and 4 annas for a male child to larger sums, 
in addition to which presents of cloth, rice, ete., are given. The 
‘ncome of an inoculator formerly is said to have varied from 
Rs. 100 to Rs, 300, but recently it has fallen and ranges from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 200 per annum. 
The material used is small-pox derived from a person recover- 
ing from an attack of variola discrete and removed on or about the 
1st day of the disease: crusts of yariola confluenta are not taken 
by skilful imoculators. After removal the crust is covered up 
with cotton wool and placed in « small hollow bamboo which is 
closed with a sola pith cork. Wheri required for use—and this 
should be, if possible, within 3 or 4 days after removal—the 
cotton-wool containing the crust is moistened with water and 
squeezed on to a snail-shell ; and the turbid fluid thus obtained 
ig used for the operation. The instrument employed is a small 
piece of iron, shaped like a mi iature country nail-parer, with 





_ a sharp edge; with this the skin is notched until blood just 


appears in the scratch, and the watery fluid mentioned above is 


® Tho following account of inoculation is based on o report written by Major 


J. T. Calvert, 1.30.4., Civil Surgeon, Cuttack. 
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then applied. Formerly male children were generally inoculated 
on the forearm, and female children on the upper arm;" but the 
Pins, the hereditary inoceulators of some of the Tributary States, 
select a spot on the forehead between the eyebrows as the seat 
of incoulation. Recently, however, owing to the prohibition of 
the practice, it has been found necessary to select some lesa oon- E 
spicuous place, such as the back part of the upper arm or knee, 
or the back of the hand, 

Although there is no restriction regarding the age at which the . 
operation may be performed, it usually takes place between the age 
of two and eight years, and in practice persons over 40 years of 
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age are not subjected to it. 
The operation is practically a religious ceremony. The day ry. , 
= it takes place a solemnoffering is made to Sitala, the religions ua 





less of small-pox, of which the essentials are cocoanut, milk,“ 2 
Enwact, curd, cheese, plantains, turmeric, rice, duvha grass, plum : 
leaves and vermilion. ‘This paij@ having been completed, the 
child is inooulated, and incantations are maile to Sitalé until the 
scabs fall off. Four or five days after the operation the inoculator . 
_ visits the child and takes his fees; and he comes again and offers 
paja to SitalA, from the 9th to the 16th day, during the height of 
the eruption. Formerly this pajd was -performed openly with ° 
cornets and drums; but nowadays it takes place privately for 
fear of attracting attention. | 
After the operation the child is fed on cold rice and feni (a kind 
of sweetmeat), and has a bath daily until the eruption appears. 
The bath is then stopped, and rice, a? and fried plantains form the | 
dietary. During the period of convalescence the patient is | 
* humoured, dealt gently with, and never seolded, even if fractious, 
as it is believed that the deity presiding over small-pox is in the 
child’s system, and any castigation or abuse might offend the god- 
dess and draw down her wrath upon the child, in the form of eon- 
fluent small-pox and death, It is also believed that theinoculators 
have the power of producing the exact number of eruptions which 
they promise before undertaking the operation; and they are 
oredited with the power of allaying the intensity of the disease 
in asmall-pox stricken patient. Their treatment consists in the 
administration of emetics and purgatives, by the action of which 
thev believe the poison is washed away. 
Inoculation is thus a regular profession, and the wide preva- Its 
lence of the practice is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that out Prevalence. 
of 000 prisoners adnutted into the Cuttack Jail in 1902, as many a 
” as 303 had been inoculated 244 hak had small-pox, 202 were 
unprotected, and omy, 251 had been vaccinated. It is difficult to 
F2 
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. put a stop to this mischievous practice, as the villagers are unwil- 


ling to come forward and give evidence against the inoculators. 
Not only, therefore, are convictions difficult to obtain, but 
until recently the punishments can hardly be said to have been 
of a deterrent nature, consisting as they did of fines-which were 
a easily paid. Of late years, however, a vigorous crusade has been - 
carried on against this abuse, which has rapidly changed matters 
for the better. In spite of their pitiful protests that their means 
of livelihood would be teken from them, the inoculatora were 
warned that their practice was prohibited by law and they must 
€ give it up, and that if they persisted in it, they would be liable to 
sentences of imprisonment. Those inoculators who disregarded” 
. this warning were prosecuted, and sentenced to various terms.of * 
ae imprisonment ; “the number of licensed vaccinators was als 
v inerensed, in order to prevent the excuse that was formerly made 
a that facilities for vaccination were not within the reach of all; 
ee notices were issued throughout the district pointing out that 
I inoculation was prohibited; lists of unprotected children were 
prepared ; and personal visits were paid by responsible officers 
to those localities in which oppositjon to vaccination was most 
‘ntense. ‘The result of these measures is seen in the increased 
number of vaccinations, Ten years ago the average nurpber of 
successful vaccinations was under 16,000 annually, whereas in 
1904 they were nearly 90,000, the average annual number of 
persons stocessfully vaccinated during the previous five years 
being 53,000, or the same as the total number in the four years 
1892—96. The ratio of those successfully vaccinated, which 
averaged 26-74 per thousand of the population in the five years 
ending in 1903, is now 45°17, or nearly double that percentage ; * 
and instead of showing a ratio which was 471 lower than that for 
the whole Province, the district can now claim a percentage which 
is more than,9 per mille higher than the Provincial average. 
pen etds Thirty years ago there were only two institutions for afford- 
crows, ig charitable medical relief, besides the lunatic asylum, viz., the 
Cuttack dispensary or annachhatra hospital, and the Jajpur dispen- 
sary. The Cuttack dispensary was an institution connected with, 
or rather forming a part of, a general scheme for giving charitable 
aid to pilgrims and other poor people, and for supporting a 
number of pandds or Hindu priests who keep up various temples 
and shrines in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. ‘The annachhatra 
fund appears to have had its origin in assignments by the suc- 
cessive Hindu, Muhammadan, and Maratha Governments for 
religious and charitable purposes; at the time of the first set- 
flement of the district after its conquest, these charitable and 
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religious assignments were continued as a charge on the revenues 
of the Province. Owing to the peculiar nature of this charity, 
less than half of the income was expended in the support of the 
dispensary proper, a fifth of the income was paid to the pandds 
or in pensions, and half that amount in feeding the halt, lame, 
blind, lepers, ete., who assembled twice daily and received sub- 
stantial meals each time. The female ward was generally filled 
with starving pilgrims or diseased prostitutes from the town, and 
the general ward was likewise full of pilgrims some of whom 
were half famished, while others were brought in the last stages 
of diarrhoea, dysentery and other wasting diseases, Naturally 
such an institution failed to attract respectable patients, when 
) nearly all the indoor patients were pilgrims, or starving people 
picked upon the roads and brought in by the police, and the 
people of Cuttack, of the ordinary class of hospital patients, would 
hardly ever enter the hospital. The state of affairs at the Jajpur 
dispensary was very much the same; the patienf& were principally 
mendicants or starving pilgrims, and other classes looked upon 
. the place as polluted and would never remain there. 

Medical relief is now affprded at no less than 12 dispen- 
saries, as well as at the General Hospital at Cuttack; and the 
figures of attendance given in the Appendix will show how 
completely the old feeling against them has died away. T'wo of 
these dispensaries, the Cuttack Municipal Branch and Central 
Irrigation dispensaries, are in Cuttack town; two at the other 
sub-divisional head-quarters, Jajpur and Kendrapara, and the 
remsinder at various places in the interior, vis., at Banki, 
Dharmshila, Hukitala, Jagatsinghpur, Naya Bazar, Patamundai, 

® Ganji and Rajnoagar: the two last mentioned are maintained 
from the funds of the wards’ estates at those places. These 
dispensaries have 34 beds, and in 1904 altogether 92,075 out- 
patients and 442 in-patients were treated, the number of opera- 
tions performed being 4,516. A statement of the receipts and 
expenditure as well as of the principal diseases treated at each 
of these institutions in that year is given in the tables at the end 
of this Chapter. 

The Cuttack General Hospital, which is the premier medi- @,y.-4 
cal institution in Orissa, was established in 1874. It took General 
the place of the old annachhatra hospital mentioned above, and 2?! 
a considerable portion of its income is derived from the anna- 
chhaira fund, a grant made by Government in lieu of the old 
endowment which it resumed; this fund brings in Res. 3,700 
a year after deducting the allowances of pdndds and paupers. 
It contains 58 beds for males and 22 beds for females; the 
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Lady Woodburn Hospital, which was opened in 1905 and which 
is intended to provide medical relief for respectable native women, 
forms part of it; and the accommodation for males will be 
increased when the Medical School has been removed to its new 
buildings, In 1904 the number of outdoor and indoor patients 
treated was 21,110 and 1,018 respectively, and 2,376 operations 
were performed. ‘Ihe great majority of the small minor opera- 
tions are for the removal of elephantiasis of the serotum or penis 
The chief diseases treated in the out-patient department are 
diarrh@a, dysentery, malarial fevers, venereal diseases and eye 


The Cuttack Medical School was opened in 1876 with the 
object of providing Orissa with a supply of qualified native 
doctors. ‘The course of study extends over 4 years and is uniform 
with that of the other Bengal Vernacular Medical Schools, The 
staff consists of the Superintendent, 3 Assistant Surgeons and 4 
Hospital Assistants. During the last 5 years the number of 
students who have entered the school each year has varied from 
46 to 67, while the number of those who have passed the quali- 
fying examination at the end of the course has varied from 10 
to 24 annually. ‘The school was formerly housed in the General 
Hospital, but in 1904 a new class-room was built, and another 
building is now being erected, which will contain another class- 
room, a library andthe museums and laboratories that are required 
by a modern medical school. 

The Cuttack Lunatic Asylum was opened in 1864 and has 
accommodation for 43 male and 6 female lunatics. The average 
daily population since its opening has been 56, of whom 15 were 
criminal lunatics and 38 non-criminal lunatics, the average period | 
of detention of the latter being one year, There is no separate 


* accommodation for crimmals and non-criminals; the asylum 


is not very favourably situated, being in the centre of the town 
and cramped for space; and it is proposed to abolish if and 
transfer its inmates to a central Provincial asylum, 
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CHAPTER Y. 
AGRICULTURE. 






GeveraL An account has been given in Chapter I of the Khree tracts intel 
rroms, Which the district is naturally divided, viz., the I\ittoral, formingt 
the sea face of the Bay of Bengal, the submontane - 
western hills, and between them a wide zone of highly forte Jawad 
intersected by a network of great rivers, To {pe east is 1 
lying tract, which is of great natural fertility, whgte ti , 
from the action of salt water: buf a great part) 18 impregnated 
. . with salt and unfit’ for cultivation, while mych of the rest is | 
exposed to damage from storm-waves, This belt of country con- | 
(eins treeless expanses of rice-fields and grass-lajids, sloping down 
* into a desolate jungly tract, full of swamps, ‘saline creeks 
( and impenetrable morasses, the haunt of wild | 
and of enormous crocodiles, To the west a | 
surface consists of a series of low ranges, 10 to 1? : 
spreading out into infertile table-lands of forftgin ! 
laterite. It is a region of high sterile land and “pcky hills, covered 
fertile valleys. Between ~ these two tracts lid 
plains forming the delta of the Mahanadi, Bralgtani and Baita- » 
rani rivers, where an extensive system of irrigStion protects the 
ae * erops from failure in seasons of drought and ep@bles land to he 
: \\cultivated that would otherwise remain barre: They presenta 
; ‘gradual and steady slope from the high lands of 
! Fea, and a composition varying according to -A | . 
hion of the sand and silt of which they are foymed. strface 
' is\generally flat and presents the appearance of # dead level of rice. 
fields, but it is broken by the hills of Alti aid Matketnagar in 
the centre, and is cut up uy numerous river channels, In the west, 
a. where the mountains slope down to the plains, the lines of drain- 
- age are sufficiently marked by the great rivers, but in the delta 
i proper the low levels lie not along the river courses, but in the 
Tao valleys midway between them. The surface water gathers in 
4 many places in these intervening valleys into low marshes or 
4 temporary lakes, which are used during the dry season for the 
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cultivation of the dd/va or spring rice. In the central portion of 
this intermediate belt a large variety of crops are raised on the 
lands which are periodically enriched by river silt ; but along the 
western border and near the coast, winter rice is practically the 
only crop grown, as in the former tract the land is too high to 
receive deposits of silt, and in the latter tract the silt is deprived 
of most, of its fertilizing power by the saline deposits of sea water. 
Cuttack is primarily a land of abundant rainfall. Since 1860 Rainfall. 
the average registered fall for the year has been over 60 inches, it 
has occasionally been as great as 80 or 90 inches, and there have 
been only six occasions on which it was less than 50 inches. On 
the other hand, the rainfall is precarious, and an untimely or 
unequal distribution is liable to cause the partial or complete 
destruction of the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short 
of the quantity required. A heavy shower in February or March 
is necessary to enable the land to be ploughed, but the most critical 
months are May, September and October. If the May showers, | 
which are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, sowing ° 
may be prejudicially delayed; but deficiency in the rainfall in 
September and October is even more dangerous, as it affects the 
— gaturing of the staple rice crop. The most terrible famine the 
district has ever known was caused by the failure of the September 
and Ootober rains in 1865; in 1896 with a rainfall very little 
below the normal, serious loss was caused by the cessation of the 
rains early in September ; and, on the other hand, the crops of 
1876 and 1877 were saved by the rains in these months, in spite 
of the very seanty fall of 41°28 and 41°13 inches. On the whole, 
it may be said that a well-distributed rainfall of 40 inthes is 
. sufficient to secure the crop, provided that not less than 4 inches 
fall in October ; but in order to obtain a bumper crop at least 50 
inches are required, of which § inches must fall in September | 
and 6 inches in October. In the last 40 years, however, the fall 
of October has been less than 4 inches 15 times, and, generally 
speaking, the cultivators have to face the prospect of having once 
in every three or four years a rainfall less than the maximum 
compatible with the ripening of the crop, and of suffering a 
loss of a fourth to a half of the rice in the unirrigated lands. 
Besides this, the district is liable to inundation from the rivers 
overflowing their banks when swollen by heavy rainfall in the 
hills. Tt is only however when they are of ‘an extraordinary 
height and of long duration, or when they occur so late as to 
render resowing impossible, that very serious and wid , 
damage is done by such floods. Provided that they are not too 
high or of long continuance, and that they come early in the 
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season, they are productive of almost as much good as harm, as 
the fertilizing silt they leave behind renews the productive 
powers of the soil and assures excellent harvests, * 
irrigation. Owing to the ample supply of rainfall in ordinary years, 
irrigation is far less essential than in less favoured parts of the 
Province, and, except for the canals, it is little used, An 
aecount of the value of the canal system as affording protection ~—- 
against « failure oy partial failure of the rains in years of drought 
has been given in Chapter VI; and it will suffice here to say that o 
the area irrigated from this source is 170,000 acres and that the 
canal embankments protect about 500,000 acres, ‘Chis area is 
practically all under rice, and water is taken from April to 
December, the demand for it being greatest in May and June, 
when it is required for ploughing the land, in July and August 
for loosening the soil at the roots of the ‘young plants, and in 
7 October for the final ripening of the crop. Well water is used only 
: for watering garden crops and betel plantations; and irrigation 
. from streams and tanks is generally confined to the more valuable 
crops such as sugarcane, tobacco, and cotton; in- most parts 





. of the district it is only resorted to for paddy in October and 
. November, 


_ Weter- In the low-lying tracts near the sea water is taken from tho 
bite, small streams and creeks by means of the fendd or bamboo water- 
lift, ‘This contrivance for raising water consists of two upright 
posts with a cross bar, which serves as a fuleram on which a 
bamboo pole works; the latter is weighted at one end by a stone 
or mass of mud, and at the other a thin bamboo is fastened, with 
an earthen pot or bucket attached. When water is required thé 
cultivator pulls down the bamboo pole till the bucket is immersed : 
as soon as the tension is relaxed, the weight attached to the 
lever raises the bucket of itself, and the water is then emptied 
into the nedhd or pipe, which is generally the hollowed trunk of a 
palm-tree, and is directed into the fields. When the field is any 
considerable height above the water, a platform is built on four 

stout bamboos on which a man stands to work the lever, 

Where the water has only to be raised a few feet, it may be 
scooped up in a send, a sort of basket made of split bamboo which 
two men use. Holding the ropes attached to either side, they 
swing it backwards, and bringing itdown sharply into the water 
earry the forward motion of the swing through until the sed, now 
full of water, is raised to the level of the water-channel, when 
the contents are poured out. Another way of lifting water a short 
distance is with a scoop, called the yanfa, which is made of a 
single piece of wood about 6 feet long, hollowed out and shaped 
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like one-half of a canoe, the broad open end of which rests on the 
head of the waterchannel. The pointed closed end dips into the 
water, and when this is raised the water pours naturally into the 
channel, It may be worked by one man either directly or with 
the help of a bamboo crane and counterpoise, as is done with the 
‘éndd, but it cannot lift more than a couple of feet, It is not 
uncommon for two of these methods to be combined, the water 
being lifted by the /endd into a reservoir, and from that into the 
water-channel by a send or jantd, 


The arable land in the plains consists of alluvium in which So1rs.* 


sand and clay are intermixed in varying proportions; but the 
cultivators recognize a large number of different classes of soil, 
the names of which vary according to their situation, elevation and 
composition, In an ordinary village, the lands fall primarily 
under three main divisions according to their situation, viz,, 
(Ll) The low lands retaining rain water and hence called ja/a or 
wet lands, on whichwinter rice is grown. These lands predom- 
inate ih the district and comprise about 70 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area, (2) The high lands round the village 
homesteads, which, being enriched by manure and household 
refuse, havea blackish colour and are therefore ealled ka/a ; they are 





devoted to vegetables, cotton, jute, and other valuable crops. The 


homestead land is also known by the generic name of gharhdri, 
and the land lying between this and the fields is called ganéali, 
(3) The river-side lands (pa/a), which, being periodically fertilized 


hy deposits of silt, are suitable for growing tobacco, cotton, mustard 


and other radi crops. 

Arable lands are also classified according to their elevation, the 
low-lying lands producing rice being called ‘Ad! and the high land 
dhipa ; those situated on a level between the two are known as 
madhidna, ‘The low lands are further divided according to the 
difference in level into jora, dera, and gahira. Jo®a is the name given 


to the hollows which collect the drainage of the surrounding hi gh 


lands, and, being always waterlogged, are used only in the 
season or for very coarse Varieties of rice; the dera lands are those 
situated at a higher level on the sides of the hollows < and the 
gahira lands are those lying still further up, In hilly country 
the hollows lying between the upland jungle-covered ridges are 
known as gorodd. High lands which are not enriched by silt and 
cannot retain rain water are contemptuously referred to as waste 
land (tAenga, thengi or danga). The soils are again divided into 

® This account is based on that given in the Report on the Agriculture of the 


District of Cuttack by N. N. Banerjee, «8.4.0, to which I am also indeb 
for other information contained in this Chapter. ee 
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four great classes according to their composition, viz., (1) Mata! or 
clay lands, (2) Dorasd or loamy soils, (3) Balia or sandy lands, and 
(4) Patw or alluvial soils. The ryots, however, recognize a large 
number of minor distinctions and give different names to the soils 
according to the extent to which clay, sand, loam and silt predom= 
inate in their formation, (1) Matai is the name given to all kinds 
of stiff clayey soils, Rice and sugarcane are the principal crops 
grown on them, but besides these, wheat, dirhi and ku/thi are also 
cultivated, (2) Chikité is a strong sticky clay, which is almost too 
stiff to be used for successful cultivation, and grows for the most 
part coarse varieties of the sérad or winter rice, The outturn on 
such lands is said to be generally very poor. (3) Chauria is also a 
hard clay, which is very liable to cake on being exposed to the’sun 
when ploughed. It generally cracks into hard blocks on getting 
dry, and is altogether an inferior soil. (4) Dorasé is a mixture of 
sand and clay in nearly equal parts. It is used for bial or autimn 
rice and for all radi crops, It is easily worked and is retentive of 
* moisture. (5) Zelbdlid is the name given to a loam which con- 
tains a larger admixture of sand than the dorasd lands. It is 
looser in texture, and being poorer, requires more manuring than 
the latter, (6) Bdlidmatal is a loam with a admixture of 
earth; in other words, a rich sandy loam. (7) Aavgdmati is a 
red ferruginous sandy loam occurring near laferite rocks. Like 
felbdlid, it requires a great deal of manuring before it can produce 
a good crop. (8) Thenga jami is an elevated sandy loam with 
very little moisture, which as a rule is allowed to lie waste, though 
sometimes ploughed up for growing 4idii paddy, mandia, and Ault hi, 
The crops on such lands are necessarily very poor. (9) Balia is 
the name given to very loose sandy soils which grow the poorer 
kinds of rabi crops. (10) Patu is an alluvial soil, formed from silt 
deposited by floods, It is used for tobacco, jute, coriander and 
mustard, and is taken advantage of to grow all kinds of miscella- 
neous crops. (11) Pankwa is a black mud unmixed with sand, such 
as is found at the bottom of ponds and tanks. (12) Rekfimatal is fl 
stiff rich soil. (13) Pansid is a loose though comparatively fertile 
soil. (14) Gengutid, asthe name would signify, is applied to a clay 
containing an admixture of gengulr or lime, whichis met with near 
those river-heds which contain nodulous limestone, An admix- 
ture of clay and limestone dust is in some places known as 
Khali, (15) Nundjami is land which is more or less of a salina 
nature. Itis generally of very little use; but a few varieties of 
laghu séfad rice are grown on it when it, does not contain an 
oxcesa of salt, | 
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The staple crop is rice, which is grown on 1,195,000 acres,” or Pascirar 
over 97 per cent. of the cultivated area. The varieties grown are “OPS. 
very numerous, but they all fall under one of three heads according pir 
to the season at which they are sown and reaped, vig., (1) Bidli 
or early rice, sown in May or June and reaped 1 in August and 
September ; (2) Sdrad, or winter rice, sown In June and July and 
harvested between October and J anuary ; and (3) Dd/wa, or spring 
rice, which is sown after the floods have subsided and is harvested 
in March and April. 

The most important of all these crops is the sdrad or winter Winter 
rice. It is divided according to the amount of water it requires "* 
into gurw or heavy and /aghu or light varieties, the /aghw paddy 
being grown on moderately low lands which are wet or covered 
with six inches to a foot of water from June to October, while 
the guru paddy is grown at a lower level. The rice-fields vary 
in ‘ize ranging from small plots covering J,th of on acre to 
large fields occupying an acre of ground. They are enclosed on 
all fouf sides by small ridges (Aira) about a foot in height and 
breadth, in order that the rain water collected in these artificial 
shallows may keep the plants wet; otherwise the land losing its 
moisture, the plants would quickly wither and the crop be lost. 

After the winter crop has been harvested in December, the Broadenst 
cultivator is on the look out for the first shower of rain to plough “!ti- 
his land. The time of ploughing necessarily depends on the < 
rainfall, but if the cultivator is Incky, this occurs in February, 

As soon as the first shower falls, the country is covered with 
miserable-looking half-starved cattle dragging primitive ploughs, 
which as a rule never penetrate a foot below the surface of the soil, 
The land is ploughed as often as the weather and the resources of 
the cultivator permit, but as a rule four or five ploughings are 
considered sufficient, The soil after being turned up is exposed to 
the action of the sun and wind, and those latils which lie beyond 
the reach of the fertilizing river silt are manured. The peasant 
then waits for the showers which usher in the monsoon, and 
starts sowing as soon as they appear in May or June, The 
plants germinate in 15 days, and consequently the earlier the seed 
can be sown and the stronger the young plante are when the rains 
set in, the better is the chance of a good crop. During the latter 
half of June and the first half of July the growth of the rice 
is helped by the monsoon rains, and the cultivators have little to 

do but watch the young plants growing up, mend the edit tees 
round the fields, and do similar odd jobs. During the rest of 

* The figures showing the ares under various crops are the averages for the 5 
years ending in 1903-04, 
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July and Angust when the plants have attained a height of 
about 15 inches, there is the important operation called -Jensan 
(literally changing of place) to be performed, This consists of 
driving the plough through the young rice in order to thoroughly 
loosen the soil at their roots; the rice plants are then firmly 
replanted by hand and a sort of blunt harrow is driven over the 
field to level and consolidate it. The ridges enclosing the fields 
are then finally strengthened, the grass cleared away from them, 
and the weeds removed, For these operations an ample supply 
of water is necessary, and if this is available and there is sufficient 
rainfall in September and October, a good harvest is secured in 
November and December. 7 

From the preceding account it will be clear that the times of 
sowing and reploughing are two important periods when the sdrad 
crop requires water, but by far the most critical period comes in 
the middle of October, when its fate depends entirely on there 
being enough water to mature it and to fill out the ear, At the 
first period no artificial irrigation is possible, and the ‘people 
depend on rain water. At the second and third periods lands 
commanded by the canals,or about one-fourth of the cultivated 
area, can always get a plentiful supply of water, and under 
normal conditions the other lands also get sufficient rain water; 
but in years of deficient or unevenly distributed rainfall the 
people are obliged to irrigate the crop from every available 
natural or artificial reservoir, Fortunately, the people have now 


learnt to appreciate the value of canal water, but for many years ° 


they refused to realize that the loss of their crops from drought 
more than counterbalanced the saving of the water-rate. If the 
rain held off, the ryots grew daily more and more anxious; 
and though they began to discuss ways and means and the 
advisability of taking a lease of canal water, they took no steps 
in that direction ; and it was not till the crop was uretrievably 
damaged to the extent of a fourth or a half that they took 
action, Then a panic would ensue, the whole country coming 
to the canal officer to demand water at a moment’s notice over 
a vast area of parched and thirsty land, and, we are told, 
“ready to sign away their very lives in the urgency of tho 
moment. ; 
Nearly all the sdrad rice is broadcast, transplantation being 
an unpopular system of cultivation, as it involves more labour, and 
the transplanted seedlings are very delicate for the first month and 
liable to injury by flood and still more by drought ; it is estimated 
that only 4 per cent. of the cultivated area grows transplanted rice. 
It is, however, admitted thiat, when successful, transplantation 
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gives a larger yield; and it is resorted to for fields, especially 
for those under irrigation, which grow a edrad crop after bali, 
to get rid of the wild paddy, called balungd, to avoid the risk 
of early floods, and to replace the loss of the broadcast crop, if 
it is destroyed before the end of July, The seeds are sown either 
wet or dry in a nursery, which is generally. a field near the 
village well manured and fenced into keep off jackals and other 
animals, The land is carefully watered, and when the seedlings 
are a month old they are transplanted into the rice-field, The 
latter is prepared by ploughing and manuring in the same way 

as for broadcast rice, and is once again ploughed and harrowed 
before the young plants are planted. The seedlings are arranged 
in bunches of three or four plants with a small space between 
each bunch; the roots are carefully imbedded to the depth of a 
couple of inches; they are then left and require no further atten- 
tion beyond a good weeding and a copious supply of water. 
The earlier the transplantation is done, the better the results, and 
the proper time is considered to be from the middle of June to 
the middle of July. 


The idli or early rica, which gs always sown broadcast, Pia 


ranks next to the sdrwd rice in importance. There are two main 
classes of bidli, viz.,.the early variety, called sd@fiika from the 
fact that it comes to maturity 60 days from the date of sowing, 
and the dara didn, ripening about a month later, which supplies 
the people with a food-grain only second in importance to the 
lowland paddy. Both varieties are grown on the higher lands 
of the villages and for preference in a light loamy soil; they 
are sown and reaped in the rainy season. The whole crop is 
more precarious. than the winter rice, being injurioualy affected 
by drought in June and J uly, and being also liable- to destruc- 
tion by heavy floods early in the season. A failure of this crop 
does not however affect the people very seriously, as loss can 


generally be recouped by a good harvest of winter rice. If the | 


biali is damaged by a deficiency of rain or by inundation, and 
there is no time for resowing, the lower lands at least can be sown 
with sdrad, which with seasonable rainfall gives a good harvest, and 
so makes up for the loss occasioned by the failure of the early rice, 
On the other hand, if the rain is well distributed in the early part 
of the season but fails at its close, a bumper crop of drdlv will in 
part at least compensate for the sdrad crop being spoilt. #Biah 
ries is followed on high lands by pulses, generally Audt/i or birhi, 
and on alluvial or homestead lands by mustard and linseed; in 
rich soi! under irrigation or in favourable seasons /aghu paddy i is 
transplanted to the lands from which the d/d/i has been cut, 
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Dalua is a coarse variety of rice, which is grown in the 
Kharsui and Briahmani estuaries on low swampy grounds and on 
lands too heavily waterlogged to yield sdrad, Clay lands subject 
to tidal inundation are commonly chosen for the purpose, as 
irrigation is easy and the crop is not affected by saline matter. 
It is sown in wister and reaped in the spring, and therefore 
requires constant irrigation. Canal water is utilized for the 
purpose in the area commanded by the distributaries, but elsewhere 
it requires no artificial irrigation, as being planted along marshes 
and tidal waters a natural supply is generally available. The 
crop may be either transplanted or broadcast, but the former 
method is the more common. A nursery is selected in the corner 
of afield or tank, in which the seedlings remain till they «are 
about a foot high; they are then imbedded in the rice-field which 
has been ploughed till it is a pulpy mass, and this is kept 
covered with water till the seed flowers. It ripens in March or 
April, and the crop is then cut, The area covered by it is not 
large, and itis only in the low-lying lands to the north of the 
district that it is a staple crop. 

From the experiments cenducted at various times it appears 
that the outturn of clean rice per acre is 134 maunds for irrigated 
and 12 maunds for unirrigated lands. The estimates of the Public 
Works Department show a much greater difference between the 
yield of irrigated and unirrigated lands, but their experiments are 
conducted in an area where all the best lands are irrigated and 
where the exclusion of river silt and systematic drainage have 
made a supply of water absolutely necessary, Outside this area 
the heaviest crops are raised on lands rich in river silt; and in 
ordinary years the average outturn of these lands is not very 
much less than in the irrigated country. 

After rice the moat important cereal is mdndid (Efeusine Cora- 


oot pcloes eana) covering 15,100 acres, mostly in the central portion of the 


district, It is a cereal with a small reddish grain, which is grown 
on high light and inferior soils on which Jid/i rice would hardly 
succeed. Sometimes it is sown broadcast in May, but more often 
it is first sown in seed-beds and then transplanted in June. The 
crop, which requires good rain in June and July, ripens in August 
and September, and yields about 6 to 8 maunds of seed to the acre, 
This is ground into flour and eaten with cakes and rice by the 
lower classes; it is said to have the merit of producing such a 
feeling of satiety that after a full meal a man is not inclined to eat 
again for 24 hours. 

Wheat is grown to a small extent on upland fields after rice, 
and generally on loamy or silt-covered soil; it oceupies only 1,500 
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acres. It is sown broadeast in October or November and is reaped 
in April ; as a rule it is left to grow up in the meantime as best it 
can, Barley is grown on light sandy lands, especially in areas 
exposed to inundation, and ocoupies the land from November to 
Maroh. The area under this crop is insignificant, being only 
1,000 acres. Other food-grains, including pulses, are produced on 
114,600 acres ; the only other cereal which need be mentioned is 
china (Panicum miliaceum), which is more largely grown than 
wheat or barley, but is of little importance ; and after rice it is on 
the pulses sown in the autumn and harvested from January to 
April that the people depend. The commonest and least valued of 
these is the pulse called kul¢ht (Dolichos iflorus), grown on poor 
after mdndia and early rice, or on yet higher sandy lands 
which produce no other crop. The seed, which is like a dark flat 
pointed bean, makes an excellent food for cattle and horses ; it is 
also boiled and eaten with rice by the poorer classes, and is even 
taken alone in times of scarcity, Birhi (Phaseolus radiatus) is a 
more valuable crop grown after Sif’ rice where the land is rich 
enough, and is found chiefly in inundated areas, It yields a 
little round pea, which is given to cattle and also eaten as 
a pulse in the form of da’, Muga (Phaseolus Mungo) is the pulse 
most largely consumed by the better classes. Though not so 
general in its distribution as MrAi or kudthi, it is the commonest 
ral’ crop grown on sérad lands : it is found chiefly in the flooded 
tracts in the south of the district, The only other pulse calling 
for separate mention is Aarar (Cajanus indicus), of which there 
are two varieties—the deo or naii farar grown on homestead 
lands and the cAq@ifa Aarar raised on river-side lands after didli 
paddy, The former variety is found in the west and centre of the 
district, and the latter is most largely grown on the border-land 
between Cuttack and Puri, and in the Brihmani basin, where it 
was the only crop which saved the people from starvation in many 
villages during the scarcity of 1896-97, 


Of all the oil-seeds, mustard and rape cover the largest area, Oil-soeds. 


being grown on 13,600 acres. Mustard is grown on rich loamy 
after a crop of rice and is commonest in the south of the district, 
It is one of the most valued of the yabi crops and its oil is used 
for anointing and cooking purposes. Ji/ or gingelly is raised 
on 5,200 acres, linseed on 4,000 acres, and the total area under 
all other oil-seed cropa is 13,000 acres; the most important of 
these is the castor-oil plant, which is usually found on homestead 
lands or in sandy fields along the beds of rivers, it being a 
peculiarity of the plant that it will grow in a depth of sand which 
would kill other crops, 
G 
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Fibres. The two chief fibre crops are cotton and jute, Ootton, which 
occupies 7,100 acres, is generally grown on homestead lands which 
can be watered from tanks and canals, or on rich allnvial soil by 

| the riverside, The cultivation of jute is confined to the irrigated 
| area in central Cuttack and Jajpur, and the area devoted to it is 

. small (7,800 acres). Like cotton, it is grown on homestead or 

; riverside land, where an extra rent has generally to be paid for 

i the privilege of cultivating it. 

Dyos. Indigo is the only dye grown in the district. It was intro- 
duced by a Muhammadan merchant who established a factory at 
Kenduapatna near the Kendrapara canal, but the area under it 
(200 acres) is insignificant. 

Tobacco. The tobacco plant, commonly called the diwdnpatra or smoke 
leaf, is one of the most valuable crops grown in the district, though 
the total area (7,500 acres) given up to it is small. It requires a 
rich loamy soil and a plentiful supply of water, and is only raised 
on rich silt-covered lands, on the banks of rivers, and in the depres- 
sions of the big flooded pdés or drainage lines. The finest leaves 
are obtained on a sandy sub-soil with a thin covering of pure silt. 
The profits of tobacco cultivation are very large, and it is esti- 
mated that one acre will bring in a net profit of Rs. 75, It is not 
possible however for one man to cultivate more than a quarter of 
an acre, owing to the unremitting toil it requires, and people 
having larger areas fit for tobacco sublet them to their neighbours. 
Tt is such a paying crop that many villages in southern Cuttack, 
especially in the pargenas of Saibir, Deogaon and Sailo, depend 

q on it for the payment of their rent, 

4 Miscella- Sugarcane, which covers 5,000 acres, requires a loamy soil and 

| crops.  i8 grown generally on lands near the village and within easy reach 

Sugar- of canal irrigation, or on the edges of natural water-courses, 
om where the land is out of the range of canal water. It is a crop 
requiring incessant attention and involving a large expenditure 

. of time, labour and money. The field has to be ploughed some 

| thirty times and richly manured before the cuttings are planted 

| in January or February. Then constant irrigation is necessary, 

and the soil has to be loosened and oil-cake and mustard oil 
applied to the roots. These processes are repeated at intervals, 
ih the land being irrigated so as to keep it continually moist; and 
after the fourth application of oil-cake in May or June, the soil 
is loosened by the plough and the land weeded. The stems 
are then wrapped in sugarcane leaves and tied up; after another 
weeding in August the leaves are bound together and the plants 
tied together in fours to give them greater power to resist the 
storms. Finally, in December the canes are cut down and the 
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juice is extracted ; the mills used for this purpose are extremely 
primitive, and the use of the improved Bihia roller mill has not 
yet become general. 

The cultivation of the climbing vine called pan (Piper betel), Hotel. 
the leaves of which are used to wrap up the supéri or areca-nut 
chewed by natives of all ranks and classes, is not extensive, 
but its history is of some interest. It was introduced by some 
men of the Barui caste who came from Bengal and settled down 
in Cuttack, It is still grown for the most part by men of this 
caste, but it is no longer confined to them, as the profits of the 
crop have attracted other castes, and now Khandaits, and indeod 
all castes but Brahmans, cultivate it. The finest pan is frown 
at Barkud in the Kujang estate, where the immigrant Baruis 
first settled ; and the greater portion of the district, especially 
the markets in the Kendrapara sub-division, is supplied with 
betel-leaf from their plantations. There are also valuable gardens 
in Kodinda close to Cuttack and in the J Ajpur sub-division, as 
well as in other parts of the district, but they are not so well 
known as the plantations of Barkud, which are jealously guarded 
from intruders, as the delicate plants, according to the growers, 
cannot bear any noise or disturbance. Under the sheds the leaves 
may be plucked and smelt, but not eaten, and women are not 
even allowed to bathe in the tanks and ponds from which the 
creepers are irrigated. The betel requires the most careful culti- 
vation, but the crop is extremely valuable and the large profits 
amply repay the labour and expense which it entails: it is 
estimated that during the 18 years which may be taken as the 
average life of a garden—at the end of that time it grows to 
an womanageable height and has to be abandoned—the cultivator 
obtains a net annual income of Rs. 131-10 for one gut or “08 
acre of land. 

The most important of all the garden crops is the brinjal or Veeta- 
baigun (Solanum melongena), and its cultivation is very general, bles and 
The sdru or caladium (Colocasia ailiguorum) produces a tuber 
which is very largely eaten by the people. Onions are common, 
and cucumbers of many kinds are grown in homestead lands and 
may be seen climbing over the roofs of the houses in nearly every 
village. Pumpkins are also very generally grown : nearly every 
cultivator has a plant in his homestead, and they are also raised on 
a larger scale on sandy river-side lands. Potatoes have been recently 
introduced and are grown successfully at Cuttack town, where 
their cultivation is being quickly extended, The most popular fruit 
is the plantain, which is grown in nearly every part of the district ; 
it is eaten as a fruit and also with curries, as, like the drinjal, 
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it forms the basis of most of the vegetable curries which please 
the palate of the Oriyé., Mangoes grow freely and form a very 
valuable addition to the food of the people during the hot weather, 
though their quality is decidedly inferior to the Malda and 
Bombay varieties. Pine-apples are grown in many villages, but 
are not plentiful enough to form a very valuable article of food. 
Among other fruits are the ée/, jack, tamarind, Indian plum, 
custard apple and papaya. Spices, turmeric, chillies, coriander and 
ginger are used largely in cooking, but the area they cover (1,200 
acres) is too small to meet the demand, and there is consequently a 
considerable import, especially of the more valuable kinds, There 
are altogether 75,000 acres under garden crops and orchards, 

In the beginning of the 19th century the district had bean 
reduced to a terrible state of desolation by the grinding tyranny 
of the Marathis, The hereditary heads of the people had fled 
to the Garjats where the independent tributary chiefs gave them 
protection in their hilly and jungly retreats; no land-holders 
could at first be found to engage for the lands; the ryots had 
found from bitter experience that they could get land on more 
favourable terms in the hills and had better prospects of enjoying 
the fruits of it; and the population was consequently insufficient to 
till the fields. A traveller who visited Cuttack in 1806 found 
himself in danger of wild beasts from the moment he entered 
the Province. Between Balasore and Cuttack, in a country now 
thickly populated and closely cultivated, he passed through a 
jungle abounding in tigers and required a guard of sepoys for 
the journey. Since that time cultivation has extended steadily 
under a settled government, though it was at first impeded by 
frequent droughts and by the injudicious settlements made in the 
early years of British administration; and now there is little 
land left for reclamation in the central portion of the district, 
where the pressure on the soil has almost reached its limit. ‘The 
statistics available for the temporarily-settled estates afford a 
valuable index of the development of cultivation since the great 
settlement of 1837 was concluded. The cultivated area in these 
estates was then 697,000 acres, and the next 60 years witnessed 
an increase of 32 per cent.,the area shown as under cultivation 
at the last settlement being 920,000 acres. The increase must 
have been still greater in the permanently-settled estates which 
lie on the seaboard and the hilly border region to the west : it 
has been most rapid in the north-east of Cuttack, but it has bean 
general throughout the district and has steadily gone on with the 
growth of population, though it has occasionally been retarded by 
calamities such as the cyclones of 1885 and 1891, Many villages 
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were deserted after the first disaster: the breaches it caused in 
the natural sea embankment of dunes or sand-hills were 
worse by the cyclone of 1891; and areas which used to be 
cultivated were consequently swept by the salt water at high tides 
or when the tide was backed by a stiff breeze. The canal system 
does not appear to have been a special cause in the extension of 
cultivation ; the increase has been no greater in the protected 
and irrigated areas than elsewhere ; and the enquiries made on the 
subject have failed to elicit any evidence of a substantial extension 4 
of cultivation to lands which but for the canal water were not ; 
likely to have been reclaimed. At the present day the normal | 
area” under cultivation in the whole district is 1,223,500 acres, 
of which 273,300 acres are twice cropped. Altogether 863,770 i. 
acres are not available for cultivation, but there are still 155,000 

acres of culturable waste; much of this lies in the south-west of 

the district where the soil is very poor, or consists of serub jungle 

at the foot of the hills; and it is doubtful if it will be brought 

under the plough for many years to come. 

The Oriya is a very conservative cultivator and has an apathetio Improved 
indifference to agricultural improvements, Various experiments ips 
have been made from time to time in the Goverument and vation. 
Wards’ estates with new crops and modern implements, but these 
experiments have had little effect on cultivation generally. Various 
new crops have been tried such as potatoes, ground-nut, Nankin 
cotton, Buxar wheat, long-stemmed rice, sugarcane, ete., but, with 
the exception of sugarcane and potatoes, they have not made much 
way with the ryots. Efforts have also been made to introduce 
improved implements like Sibpur soil-inverting ploughs and the 
Bihia sugarcane crushing mills, but with little success. The people 
are still wedded to the heavy old-fashioned Cuttack ploughs with 
two sides shaped like mould-boards which give them the appear- 
ance of ridging ploughs; and nothing shows their conservatism 
more clearly than their failure to adopt the improved sugarcane 
mills which have become popular almost everywhere else in 
Bengal, An experimental farm has recently (1904) been started 
at Cuttack, in order to carry out the recommendations of the 
[Indian Irrigation Commission and to show the cultivators what 
ean be done with water always at command; but it is too early 
as yet to say what success is likely to attend this venture, No 
advances have heen made under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and little advantage has been taken of the Agriculturista’ 

Loans Act; even in the lean years 1896—98 only Rs. 38,775 was 
advanced under the provisions of the latter Act. 














b The average of the 5 years ending in 1U99-04 is tiken as the normal area. 
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The same conservatism is noticeable in the use of manure, as 
though the Oriya is to a certain extent alive to its advantages, he 
will not use it unless his ancestors have done so, and applies it leas 
freely than the cultivators in other districts. Asin other parts of 
Bengal, cow-dung is the most important manure, but its value is 
much diminished by the negligent manner in which it is stored, 
and the feeding of cattle is so poor that it is not rich in manurial 
constituents, Besides this, a great deal is lost by its conversion 
into fuel cakes, as except in a few favoured localities firewood is 
searce and its high price renders its use prohibitive for the ryots. 
For the -most part, therefore, cow-dung only finds its way to the 
soil in the form of ashes; and the only other manure In common 
use consists of household refuse. ‘These manures are spread on the 
rice lands at the time of the first ploughing, and are also applied 
to sugarcane, betel and vegetables. Oil-cake is also occasionally 
used as a top-dressing for these valuable crops. A strong prejudice 
exists against the use of night-soil and bone-meal, and chemical 
manures are practically unknown, The feeling against the use 
of bone-meal is particularly intense. In selecting a site for a 
building the greatest care is taken to remove all bones that the 
land may contain, as they are supposed to bring about ill-fortune 
and to cause the inmates of the house to die without heirs. The 
more superstitious even go through certain ablutions ‘and cere- 
monies before re-entering their houses, if they happen to stumble 
across a bone in their fields. 

The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle 
of cultivation, but as a matter of practice rotation is observed 
in the case of the more exhausting crops, Sugarcane is never 
grown on the same land year after year, and when cultivated 
on sdrad rice lands, it is alternated with paddy or follows a fallow, 
and is only grown onthe same land once in four years. The 
lighter soils which bear early rice usually yield two harvests. 
When the crop has been harvested, the land is prepared for the 
usual radi crops of pulse, wheat, barley, etc., and it is a common 
practice to grow /ir/i after the did/ crop and then to use the 
land for sugarcane. The mixture of pulses and cereals serves the 
purpose of rotation, as the pulses belong to the leguminous family 
and enrich the soil with nitrogen, 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern districts 
of Lower Bengal, but, owing to deficiency of pasture, the stock is 
generally poor. Some improvement has however been effected in 
the towns and a few places in the rural areas by crossing the local 
with bulls imported from up-country. grounds 
abound.on the seaboard and along the foot of the hills, During 
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the hot weather large herds of cattle are grazed in the low-lying 
lands of Kujang, Kanika and other estates on the const, and are 
driven up to the jungly uplands on the west in the rains, Else- 
where the ground retains little moisture during the hot weather, 
and the grass being parched up by the burning sun, fodder is 
searce, Cultivation has encroached on the grazing lands for many 
years past, though much has been done in the course of the recent 
settlement to reserve lands for pasturage ; and the cattle have to be 
content with the dry stubble of the fields and such scanty herbage 
as the road-sides, river-banks, tank-banks and the boundary ridges 
of the fields afford. A cheap and abundant supply of Jirdi and 
kulthi is always available, but though these pulses make an excel- 
lent food for cattle, very few can afford to give them; while even 
the straw which might eke out the scanty supply of grass is largely 
used for thatching purposes. In the dry months therefore the 
cattle have only what they can pick up in the fields, though they 
are partly stall-fed on chopped rice straw while at work; they are 
generally underfed and miserably housed, and no attempt is made 
to improve the breed. 

The sheep bred in the district are small in size with a short 
rough wool. Goats abound but are also small, though the breed 
imported from the south are somewhat larger, Pigs of the 
omnivorous kind found everywhere in Bengal are bred by Ghu- 
surids. The only horses are the usual indigenous ponies; they are 
few in number, undersized and incapable of much hard work. 

The diseases most prevalent among cattle are rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease. In 1903-04, 1,042 cases of foot-and- 

mouth disease were treated by itinerant Veterinary Assistants, and 
there were altogether 1,241 cases of rinderpest—a total exceedec 
only in Khulna and Palamau; but in 1904-05 these cases fell to 
oS. Veterinary assistance is also afforded at a dispensary in 
Cuttack town, where out-patients are treated; 88 horses and 
ponies and 451 cattle were under treatment in 1904-05. 
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Necessity Owinc to a well-known peculiarity of alluvial rivers, the water 
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which is poured down upon the plains from the western hills 
greatly exceeds the volume which the lower channels are able to 
carry off. The rivers issue from the hills heavily laden with silt, 
which they deposit when their velocity is checked by the almost 
dead level of the delta; the fall in the Mahanadi and Baitarani 
averaging from about 2 feet per mile where they enter the plains to 
9 inches at tidal water, while that of the Brahmani is still less and 
does not anywhere exceed 14 inches per mile. The same process 
is repeated in the numerous channels into which they divide 
before they reach the sea; and their beds thus becoming gradually 
shallower, their capacity of discharge is greatly reduced. The moat 
noticeable feature of this portion of their course is the meagre 
stream of water they bring down in the dry season, as compared 
with their great breadth, the shallowness of their beds, and their 
paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. In the hot weather they 
are nearly dry, and their beds consist of vast level stretches of 
sand, striped by long reaches of land-locked water, through which 
small streams meander from bank to bank. But in the rainy 
season, and especially after a storm has burst in Central India, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. These three great rivers 
collect the drainage of over 65,000 square miles ; the entire rainfall 
of this enormous catchment area requires to find an outlet towards 
the sea; and the rivers rising with great rapidity dash down 
their concentrated floods on the small deltaio area of 3,600 square 
miles. The level strip between the mountains and the sea, which 
in itself has a rainfall of 60 inches in the year, has therefore to 
find an exit for the drainage of a territory of 15 times its own 
area; and the distributaries and channels often prove insufficient 
to ig Sy this enormous volume of water, — 

\ their upper reaches they have a rapid fow and carry away 
the soil, but when they reach the level mad their ree rece 
and their torpid current is no longer able to support the, solid 
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in their beds and on their banks, which are in this way raised 
above the level of the surrounding country. In fact, they practi- 
cally run on ridges ; and as their lower reaches have not a sufficient | 
capacity for the vast amount of water they bring down in flood, . 
they spill over their banks to a greater or less degree according to 
the chances of the season, In very high floods the excess dis- 
charge would inundate the surrounding country, were it not for 
the embankments; but even with the embankments a very large 
proportion pours down upon the rice-fields, Fortunately, the 
periods during which these vast rivers remain in high flood are not 
usually of long duration. The source of the Brihmani supply 
being more local, it both rises and falls more rapidly than the other 
two, the floods in it rarely lasting above 3 days; floods in the 
Baitarani commonly last 3 or 4 days; and of the three rivers the 
Mahanadi takes longest to rise and remains longest in flood. In 
the rainy season therefore they would be liable to devastate the 
delta if left without control ; and’on the other hand, they fail to | 
yleld a trustworthy supply of water in the hot weather, The | 
maximum recorded discharge of the Mahinadi is about 1,600,000 
cubic feet per second, the average of the rainy season being about 
a third of this amount; in the Brihmani it is about 500,000 and in 
Baitarani 260,000 cubie feet per second; while the minimum 

harge is 70, 129 and 204 cubic feet per second in the Baitarani, 
Brihmant and Mahanadi respectively. An enormous mass of 
water, aggregating about 2,460,000 cubic feet per second, is thus 
thrown ioe in time of flood, while in the hot weather the total 
supply has been known to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per second; 
and the great problem which Government has to solve is how to 
prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the rains, and 
how to husband them for agriculture and commerce daring the 























The liability of the district to devastation by flood has been Ewnawx- 
aptly described by Stirling. “The whole of the Mogulbandi,” ***™* 
he says, “between the Chilka lake and the Brahmani river, is 
peculiarly subjedt to inundation from its proximity to the hills, 
the ng rapidity with which the torrents descend in the 
rains, and the strange conformation of the channels of some of the 
principal rivers, which are very broad within the hills, but divide 
soon after leaving them into a number of narrow streams. As an 
instance of rapid rise, it deserves to be recorded that, during the ae 
heavy rains of 1817, the waters of the Cajori rose in one night a | 
height of 18 feet, as ascertained by careful measurement. This 
immense volume of water, which was then perhaps one and-a-half 
mile in breadth by 30 or 40 feet depth, over-topped the general 
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greatly exceeds the volume which the lower channels ‘are able to 
carry off. The rivers issue from the hills heavily laden with silt, 
which they deposit when their velocity is checked by the almost 
dead level of the delta; the fall in the Mahanadi and Baitarani 
averaging about 2 feet per mile where they enter the plains to 
9 inches at tidal water, while that of the Brahmani is still less and 
does not anywhere exceed 14 inches per mile. The same process 
is repeated in the numerous channels into which they divide 
before they reach the sea; and their beds thus becoming gradually 
shallower, their capacity of discharge is greatly reduced. The most 
noticeable feature of this portion of their course is the meagre 
stream of water they bring down in the dry season, as compared 
with their great breadth, the shallowness of their beds, and their 
paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. In the hot weather they 
are nearly dry, and their beds consist of vast level stretches of 
sand, striped by long reaches of land-locked water, through which 
small streams meander from bank to bank. But in the rainy 
season, and especially after a storm has burst in Central India, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. These three great rivers 
collect the drainage of over 65,000 square miles ; the entire rainfall 
of this enormous catchment area requires to find an outlet towards 
the sea; and the rivers rising with great rapidity dash down 
their concentrated floods on the small deltaic area of 3,600 square 
miles. The level strip between the mountains and the sea, which 
in itself has a rainfall of 60 inches in the year, has therefore to 
find an exit for the drainage of a territory of 15 times its own 
area; and the distributaries and channels often prove insufficient 
to carry off this enormous volume of water. 

In their upper reaches they have a rapid flow and carry away 
the soil, but when they reach the level plains, their speed is reduced, 
and their torpid current is no longer able to support the, solid 
matter hitherto held in suspension, They accordingly deposit it 
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in their beds and on their banks, which are in this way raised 
above the level of the surrounding country. In fact, they practi- 
cally run on ridges; and as their lower reaches have not a sufficient 
eapacity for the vast amount of water they bring down in flood, 
they spill over their banks to a greater or less degree according to 
the chances of the season. In very high floods the excess dis- 
charge would inundate the surrounding country, were it not for 
the embankments; but even with the embankments a very large 
proportion pours down upon the rice-fields. Fortunately, the 
periods during which these vast rivers remain in high flood are not 
usually of long duration. The source of the Brahmani supply 
being more local, it both rises and falls more rapidly than the other 
two, the floods in it rarely lasting above 5 days; floods in the 
Baitarani commonly last 3 or 4 days; and of the three rivers the 
Mahanadi takes longest to rise and remains longest in flood. In 
the rainy season therefore they would be liable to devastate the 
delta if left without control ; and on the other hand, they fail to 
yield a trustworthy supply of water in the hot weather, The 
maximum recorded discharge of the Mahanadi is about 1,600,000 
eubio feet per second, the average of the rainy season being about 
a third of this amount; in the Brihmani it is about 500,000 and in 
the Baitarani 260,000 cubic feet per second; while the minimum 
discharge is 70, 129 and 204 cubic feet per second in the Baitarani, 
Brabmani and Mahanadi respectively. An enormous mass of 
water, aggregating about 2,360,000 cubic feet per second, is thus 
hewn down in time of flood, while in the hot weather the total 
supply has been known to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per second; 
and the great problem which Government has to solve is how to 
prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the rains, and 
how to husband them for agriculture and commerce during the 
dry season. 

The liability of the district to devastation by flood has been Ewnasx- 
aptly described by Stirling. ‘The whole of the Mogulbandi,”’ “**™- 
he says, “ between the Chilka lake and the Brahmani river, is 
peculiarly subject to inundation from its proximity to the hills, 
the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in the 
rains, and the strange conformation of the channels of some of the 
principal rivers, which are very broad within the hills, but divide 
soon after leaving them into a number of narrow streams. As an 
instance of rapid rise, it deserves to be recorded that, during the 
heavy rains of 1817, the waters of the Cajori rose in one night a 
height of 18 feet, as ascertained by careful measurement. This 
immense volume of water, which was then perhaps one and-a-half 
mile in breadth by 30 or 40 feet depth, over-topped the general 
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level of the town and station by a height of nearly 6 fest, and 
was only restrained from overwhelming them by a solid embank- 
ment faced with stone and supported by buttresses, the work of 
former Governments. The defence alluded to, however, called the 
revetment, has yielded in places within the memory of man, and 
the consequences were of course most tremendous. The Cuttack 
rivers are generally swollen to an extreme height about three times 
during each rainy season, and at such periods the crops and 
villages in many portions of the district are exposed to imminent 
hazard, ‘To guard against the evil as much as practicable, embank- 
ments have been always maintained by Government, at a large 

: _ The embankments or éuads are solid mounds of earth, 
well sloped and turfed on either side, the principal ones measuring 
from 40 to 50 and 60 feet in breadth, and 8 to 16 in height. 
The havoc occasioned by the bursting of one of these large bunds 
is generally most serious, The torrent rushes through with a 
frightful roar and velocity, tearing up trees by the roots, pros- 
trating houses, and washing clean away every trace of the labours 
of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood too are, in 
general, more permanently commemorated by a deposit of coarse 
sand, which renders the soil in the neighbourhood of the breach 
unfit for tillage for years afterwards.” 

Embankments intended to secure protection against destructive 
inundation appear to have existed in very early times, but what- 
ever ancient works there were must have been isolated ; and it has 
boen held that they were rather of the nature of mounds on which 
villages were built, while the country generally was open to 
‘nundation. Under the Maratha Government the samindirs were 
bound to maintain embankments, and for this purpose were allowed 
certain deductions from the revenue thay paid. This system, 
however, proved so eminently unsuccessful that from the earliest 
days of its administration the British Government undertook 


their maintenance and repair, and spent large sums on their up- 
keep. The old embankments were constructed at those places 
where the banks were specially low, in order to guard against the 
spill of the rivers during an ordinary flood. These embankments, 
by confining the spread of the water, raised its level, and so 
necessitated longer and stronger embankments to resist the floods ; 
these new embankments in their turn again raised the level of the 
water, and thus led to the addition of more embankments, so that 
their construction was steadily progressive. In 1831 they came 
under the charge of the Public Works Department; it is 
evident that there was then no regular system of protective works, 
nor does it appear that any attempt was made to systematize 
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until 1855, or that anything was done beyond maintaining and 
improving the existing embankments. The matter was then forced . 
upon the notice of Government ; the preceding three years very = 
destructive floods occurred, which caused nearly 3,000 breaches ; a. 
and finally the high flood of 1855, when the embankments were e, 
broken in 1,365 places, directed attention to the critical state of . 
the revetment which protects the town of Outtack, as well as to ‘ 
the broader question of destructive inundations in the district j 
¥- 3 

It was found that the head of the Katjuri was enlarged - 
greatly after each year’s flood, and admitted a larger volume 4 
of water than its branches could possibly carry off, while at ; 
the same time the head of the MahAnadi was silting up and not ; 


carrying off its proper portion of the floods. Im order to remedy ae 
this evil, a spur was constructed at Naraj with the object of . 
regulating to some extent the relative discharges of the two rivers : 
7, accordance with the capacities of their channels: this spur was 7 
subsequently developed into the Naraj anicut, and as such stall 
regulates the volume of flood entering the Katjuri branch of the Fe 
river. No systematic scheme was however sanctioned, as it was 
recognized that the proper control of such a vast river required the 
best engineering advice and experience; and it was decided not 
to enter on such a vast undertaking as the remodelling of the 















































embankments till the whole question of the utilization of the water } 
supply of the delta had been examined. Sir Arthur Cotton was 
accordingly deputed to report on the measures necessary for the 
management of the Mahanadi; and as a result of his investiga- 4 
= 


tions, he came to the conclusion that the small works already 
executed had commenced to have effect, and that it would be easy 


to turn back the larger portion of the water into the Mahanadi. ¢ 
He pointed out however that this expedient would only restore 
things to their former state, which was such that the whole delta . ‘ss 


was continually subject to awful droughts flood; and he 
maintained that the only effectual remedy was to carry out a 
system of works which would completely regulate the waters of 
the Province, similar to those in the Godavari and Kistna deltas. 

The canals which were eventually constructed were, AOCOTUINE= Canal 
ly, designed not only for irrigation and navigation, but also for embank- 
protection from floods. The rivers run along the highest lines in pee = 
the delta, so that when once they overflow their banks the 
surrounding country is inundated, and for a similar reason their 
margins present the most favourable alignments for canals intended 
for irrigation. Hence the general plan of the works was a series of 
canals leading off from the weirs at Cuttack, running along the 
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margins of the great rivers, and having on the side next each river 
an embankment to keep out the floods, To control the flow of water 
down the respective canals and to regulate the discharge of the 
rivers in flood according to the natural capacities of the channels, 
extensive dams or anicuts of masonry were constructed with scour- 
ing sluices and sluices of discharge ; and in order to afford relief 
from inundation, embanked escape channels were formed along the 
natural depressions which present themselves in the deltas of each 
river. This system was the first great attempt to grapple with the 
difficulty. There can be little doubt that, until the construction 
of the canals, the embankments were never thoroughly efficient; 
they were no doubt of some use in ordinary floods, and more or 
less protected villages from the strong currents ; but m time of 
extraordinary floods they were of little use and were generally 
iable to be breached. 

In the year 1866 there were about 510 miles of Government 
embankments and 248 miles of zamindari embankments in the 
district ; but most of the latter, when originally constructed, were 
of insufficient height and strength to withstand heavy floods and 
had since fallen into disrepair and become useless, From 1566 
onwards the embankments were much strengthened, but the 
question of the degree of efficiency in which they should be 
maintained was not raised till 1881. They had not been aligned 
on any scientific system, and it was physically impossible, without 
abandoning many of them and remodelling the remainder on an 
extensive scale, to render them capable of affording protection 
against high floods. A special enquiry was made regarding the 
expenditure required to put them in an efficient condition ; and 
‘t was ascertained that in the case of the embankments on the 
Mahanadi alone the cost would be 45 lakhs of rupees, and that it 
would be necessary to construct embankments of such an enormous 
height that in practice it would not have been possible to hold 
them except at a very heavy cost. It was accordingly decided at 
the end of 1881 that the embankments should be kept up in the 
condition in which they then existed. Since that year the 
embankments have been maintained in much the same condition of 
efficiency ; in repairing them care has been taken not to raise 
their height ; and unauthorized additions have been prevented, as it 
was found that in previous years they had frequently been raised or 
lengthened, with the result that particular localities were protected, 
but that damage was caused elsewhere. A further examination 
of the embankments was therefore made in 1896 and 1897, im 
order that, when any obligations which might be held to rest on 
Government under the existing settloment might expire, only 
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those embankments might be maintained which were productive of 
good or at least not harmful. Many embankments, it was found, 
were maintained simply because they were in charge of Govern- 
ment in 1881, and not because they were supposed to be of any 
real use to the country; in some cases there is no doubt that they 
were actually harmful, though they might afford some protection to 
particular places; and other embankments, though still nominally 
borne on the list, had already been practically abandoned, as 
the country they were supposed to protect was covered by the 
works constructed in connection with the canals. As a result of 
this examination, many embankments were abandoned; and Gov- 
ernment now maintains under Act XXXIT of 1855, 215 miles 
of embankments situated along the banks of the large rivers, which 
protect an area of about 1,000 square miles, while embankments 
extending over 265 miles are kept up in connection with the canals, 
which protect an additional area of 844 square miles. Vast sums 
have been expended from time to time on the maintenance of the 
embankments; from 1803 to 1830 over 8 lakhs was expended, of 
which half may be debited to Cuttack; from 1830 to 1866 over 
74 lakhs was spent in Cuttack alone, and in the next 30 years the 
xpenditure amounted to 19 lakhs. 

How grave the danger of inundation used to be may be realized 
from the fact that in 1857 it was proposed to remove the can- 
tonment, civil station and town of Cuttack to the left or north 
bank of the Mahdnadi and to throw its site open to flood. Even 
at the present day it is impossible to assert that the embank- 
ments, as a whole, can withstand’ extraordinary floods or that 
the measures taken have been effectual in restoring the equilibrium 
of the river channels generally. On the other hand, there is no 
question that, in spite of these defects, they have proved of immense 
yalue to the district generally. Formerly the cottages used to 
remain under water for long periods during the rainy season, and 
the ryots had to remove themselves and all the moveable property 
they could take to the adjacent high lands or to the hills. There 
they had to wait patiently until the waters subsided, and then 
came down and repaired their houses. The canals have, to a 
great extent, put a stop to this, as their high embankments stand 
as a barrier to prevent the overflow of the water. Striking evidence 
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of the protection now secured is afforded by the records of the high . 


floods which have from time to time swept down on the district. 
The great flood of 1855 submerged nearly the whole country, 
though it did not rise beyond 123°48 on the Talbigh gauge, 
whereas at the present day a flood of this height need not he 
dreaded; and though the flood of 1866 caused a disastrous 
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inundation, when the highest level reached on the Bellevue 
gauge was 125°50, a flood of similar height in 1895 caused 
very little damage. 

Canvas, While embankments have existed from the earliest times 
in Cuttack, canals date from a comparatively late period in the 
history of the district. The first proposal to employ the rivers of 
Orissa for irrigation came from General Sir Arthur Cotton, who was 
deputed to visit the Province in 1858 with the object of giving 

History of advice as to the control of the flood waters of the Mahinadi. He 

the canals. -soommended the construction of a complete system of irrigation 
and navigation canals, following the principles then being curried 
out in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna. He estimated that 
an area of 2} millions of acres might thus be irrigated, and that 
navigation might be opened up between Orissa, Midnapore and 
Qaloutta, for a sum of 130 lakhs. Here, as elsewhere, Sir Arthur 
Cotton attached special importance to making the canals navi- 
gable, and pointed out how completely Orissa was cut off from 
the rest of India, destitute as 1t was of roads, railways or harbours, 
and traversed by a succession of formidable and unbridged rivers. 
In 1860 the East India Trrigation and Canal Company was 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the works in Orissa, and 
water was first supplied for irrigation in 1865. The works, 
however, were not sufficiently advanced to be of any real use 
in the terrible famine of 1866, though they supplied an excellent 
form of relief labour in the distressed districts, Before this 
it had become evident that the original estimate would be largely 
exceeded; and asthe Company found it difficult to raise further 
funds, the Government of India purchased the whole of the works 
for the sum of 109 lakhs, and in 1869 the Oompany ceased to exist, 

From the first irrigation in Orissa made very slow progress. 
The works, however, proceeded, and in 1873 it was decided to 
provide for an irrigable area of 1,140,000 acres in Orissa, at an 
estimated cost of 441 Inkhs. This area was to include 500,000 
acres in the Balasore and Puri sections of the scheme, which had 
not then been put in hand and were soon after abandoned. 
The works sanctioned included the Taldanda and Machgaon 
canals for the irngation of the lands between the Mahanadi and 
Katjuri rivers; the Kendripara and Patamundai canals for the 

_ irrigation of the area between the Chitartala and the Biriipa; 

and three ranges of the High Level canal for the irrigation 
of the strip of country lying at the foot of the hills from Cuttack 
and Bhadrakh, By 1874 the greater part of this scheme was 
completed, but collections proved very disappointing, and in L884 
a revised scheme was approved for the extension of the Taldanda 
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and Machgaon canals and for the construction of new distrib- 


utaries, bringing up the total estimate to Rs, 3,23,00,000, of which ; 
Rs, 2,02,00,(00 had already been expended. The project then . 
approved has been completed, and besides this the Machgaon 

canal has been extended to the village of Nagpur, one additional ; 


canal, with a total length of 7 miles, has been constructed from 
the junction of the Baitarani and Burha to Jajpur, and a number 
of distributaries have been added. A channel, known as the 
Dudhai canal, taking off from the north end of the Brahmani 
weir, has also been recently constructed. It has been completed 
for 36 miles cut of a sanctioned length of 46 miles, and is > 
intended to irrigate about 12,000 acres of spring rice in the area : 
between the Brahmani and Kharaua rivers. 





























The general plan of the works is as follows, Near the point Canal . 
where each river bifurcates on debouching into the plains, a weir is Be E 
constructed across the head of each branch, partly for the purpose 2 
of retaining the water at a suitable level for irrigation, and partly 
in order to distribute the flood discharge in suitable proportions r 
between the different branches, From the flanks of these weirs k 

reinal embankments run, if necessary, both up and down stream, ; 
eo as to confine the floods to the river channels, and from the same a 
points are led off the canala which conduct the water to the lands : 


below, Provision is made by means of a network of smaller 
branch canals for the distribution of the water to the areas oom- ; 
manded. These channels; called distributaries, lead the water to Ws 
within « certain distance of ench village; and the more detailed 
distribution of the supply to the lands of each village is made by 
still smaller branches, termed village channels. The system now 
includes 315 miles of main canals and 1,167 miles of distrib- 
utaries, including minor or village channels, of which all but 18 
miles of canals and 65 miles of distributaries and minor channels 
lie in this district. The canals themselves off from Cuttack 
to the north, south and east, so that the four sides of the delta 
thua covered enclose a square, of which the northern boundary is 
the Baitarani, the western the High Level canal, the southern 
the MAchgaon canal and the eastern the Bay of Bengal, while 
the Kendrapara canal may be said to form the diagonal of the 

Aare. 
% The system derives its supply from seven great weirs with Weir. 
an aggregate length of 34 miles, which, with the canal head 
sluices and entrance locks, constitute one of the most extensive 

stems of canal head works in India. Three of these weirs 
have been built in order to utilize and control the huge water- 
supply of the Mahinadi, viz., the Naraj, Mahanadi and Birtipa 
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weirs: and the other four weirs are on the Brahmani and 
Baitarani. ‘The Naraj weir, which was constructed on the line 
of the old stone spur already mentioned, leaves the right bank 
of the Mahainadi below Nardj and runs obliquely down stream 
for a length of 3,833 feet until it- meets the dividing embank- 
ment, which was originally intended to connect it with the island 
on which Cuttack stands. The Mahinadi weir runs across the 
head of the main branch of the Mahanadi at Jobra immediately 
below Cuttack, and supplies water to the Taldanda canal and its 
branch, the Machgaon canal. It has a length of 6,549 feat 
hetween its abutments and is pierced with two sets of scouring 
elnices, one of which has been placed at the south end of the weir, 
in order to prevent any accumulation of sand in front of the head 
eluices of the canal and the entrance to the Jobra lock, while the 
other is situated near the centre of the work, and serves the purpose 
of keeping a deep water-channel open for navigation in the pool 
above the weir. The Biriipf weir is situated on the river of that 
name about 12 miles below its head; its length is 1,980 feet 
between abutments: and it is furnished with two sets of under- 
sluices, and supplies water to the Kendrapara canal system and the 
High Level canal, Range I. All these three weirs were construct- 
ed in a similar manner, and consist of a body wall of masonry, 
founded upon wells sunk into the sandy bed of the river, which is 
protected on the up-stream and down-stream sides by means of 
aprons of dry stone. The other four weirs are the Brahmani and 
Patiya weirs on the Brahmani, and the Baitarani and Burha weirs 
on the Baitarani, the Baitarani weir being in the Balasore 
district. ‘hey are intended to supply water to the second and 
third Ranges of the High Level canal, the Jajpur canal, and to 
the Dudhai canal on the left of the Brihmani; the Brahmani 
weir has a length of 4,000 feet and is situated at Jenapur at the . 
outfall of the first range, while the Patiya weir, which has a 
length of only 783 feet, has been built on the Patiya, immediately 
below the outfall of the Genda Nullah, at the head of the High 
Level canal, 2nd Kange. 

The canals which obtain a supply of water for irrigation and 
navigation from these seven weirs are—(1) The High Level canal, 
with one branch running to Jajpur and the other to Bhadrakh in 
the Balasore district. (2) The Kendr&para canal, with'its extension 
to Jambu and two branches called the Gobri and Patamundai 
canals; besides these, another canal, called the Gobri Extension 
canal, is supplied with water from the Kendrapara canal by means 
of the Patamundai canal. (3) The Taldanda canal, with its 
branch, the Machgaon canal, Of the two main sections into which 














.the district is divided by the rivers which traverse the delta, the 
tract between the main stream of the Mah&nadi and the Brahmani 
is irrigated by, the Patamundai canal on the north, and the 
Kendrapara canal on the south, the Gobri canal forming a connect- 

» ing link between them to the east. Both these systems draw their 
supply of water from the south flank of the anient across the 
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Diripaé, which also feeds the High Level canal. The anicut across - 


the main branch of the Mahanadi feeds the Taldanda and Mach- 
gaon canals, which water the northern and sduthern edges of the 
tract between the Mahinadi and Katjuri. All these canals 
maintain a high level along the banks of the rivers, which are 
always higher than the intermediate alluvial tracts, 





The High Level canal was designed to provide a navigable The High 


trade route between Cuttack and Caloutta, and also to irrigate the 
country through which it passes. It starts from above the left 
flank of the weir across the Biriipa, 14 miles below the departure 
of that river from the main stream of the Mahinadi, and rons 
thenee along the foot of the hills north-eastwards, through the 
Cuttack and Balasore districts. The original scheme was to carry 
the canal across the’ district of Midnapore to meet the Hooghly 
river at Ulubaria, below Calcutta, a total distance from the start- 
ing-point of 230 miles, so as to connect Cuttack with Calcutta by 
one long canal. This great scheme has however been abandoned, 
and only three ranges have been completed, of which the first and 
second, covering a total distance of 444 miles, lie within this 
district, viz., Range I from the Biriip4 to the Brihmani river, 33 
miles long, and Range II from the Brihmani to the Baitarani 
river, a distance of 124 miles. The two ranges command an 
aggregate area of 57,495 acres, of which about half is actually 
irrigated. The High Level canal is the most picturesque of all 
the canals of Orissa, skirting the base of the wooded hills along 
the western boundary. The traveller looks eastward over almost 
boundless rice plains, the level surface of which is broken only by 
a few hills that here and there rise steeply from the surrounding 
country; while to the west is a vista of range upon range of 
rugged hill and valley in endless confusion, 

The Jaéjpur canal, starting from the head-works at the point of 
hifurcation of the Baitarani and Burha, runs 64 miles to the town 
of Jaypur. It hasa discharge of 600 oubic feet per second and 
it commands 70,000 acres. It is one of the youngest membars of 
the Orissa system, and secures from drought the valuable rios- 
growing lands lying in the tract between the Baitarani and 
Kharsui, where formerly the low-lying villages could only be 
irrigated with brackish water from the creeks. | 
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and most important canal in the district. Taking off from the 
Birupa river at Jagatpur just above the anicut, it skirts the north- 
ern bank of the Mahanadi and its tributary the Nun, running 
nearly due east to Marsighai, up to which point it 1s navigable. It 
has a total length of 39 milea and a discharge of 1,067 cubic feet 


- per second, The area commanded by it is 106,159 acres, and its 


93 distributaries are capable of watering 62,4452 acres. It irrigates 
the country between the Mahinadi and the Gobri drainage channel, 
its right bank forming a protective embankment as well as a 
thoroughfare for the people. The country it commands comprises 
some of the most highly assessed parganas in the district, 
The Kendrapira Extension canal is a continuation of it, which 
runs between Marsaghii and the Jambu river, a distance of 
about 15 miles. It was originally constructed with the object 
of improving commiunications between Cuttack and False Point 
harbour, into which the Jambu flows, but it is also capable of 
supplying water for irrigation purposes to a small area. 

The Gobri canal is a branch of the Kendrapara canal from 
which ittakes off in the 28th mile. It has a total length of 
15 miles and commands 15,850 acres, but the distributaries con- 
structed can only irrigate 6,599 acres. It was originally intended 
to be a distributary of the latter canal, but was afterwards made 
navigable in order to facilitate communication between Cuttack 


and Chindbali, and it now forms part of the main route between 


Tal- 


the two places. The Gobri Extension canal is only 6 miles long, 
but commands an area of 12,717 acres, of which, however, only 
5,174 acres can be irrigated by the distributaries constructed. It 
derives its water-supply from the Pat&mundai canal, and forms 
the connecting link between the terminus of the Gobri canal on 
the Gandakia river and the Brihmani at Alba. 

The Patamundai canal branches off from the Kendrapara canal 
just below the Birtipa head-works, and skirts the southern bank of 
that river and of the Brahmant mver for a total length of 48 miles. 
Tt has a discharge of 885 cubic feet per second and commands an 
area of 54,800 acres, its distributaries being capable of irrigating 
19,638 acres. It is provided only with weirs and is therefore 
impracticable for navigation: but: it irrigates some of the richest 
lands in Orissa, and its left bank protects a large tract from the 
wenn buchen and Brahmani rivers. 

the faldanda canal starts from the right bank of the Maha- 
nadi immediately above the aniout at Tiles and rans in a south- 
eastern direction to Birbati, where it gives off the Machgaon branch 
Thenee it runs along the southern bank of the Sukpaika and the 
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Mahinadi for a total length of 52 miles, It has a discharge of 
1,342 enbie feet per second, of which about half is taken off by 
the Machgaon canal, and it commands 42,939 acres. It was 
designed for the purpose of irrigating the triangular tract of 
country between the Mahinadi and Katjuri; but it is navigable 
by boafs of a considerable size, and provides an alternative route 
from Cuttack to Chandbali md the Hansua creek. 

The Michgaon canal leaves the Taldanda canal 7 miles south 
of Cuttack, and runs along the north bank of the Katjuri and 
of ita branch, the Alankda, for ao distarice of 32 miles; it has a 
discharge of 776 eubic feet per second and commands about 120,000 
acres, It was originally intended to carry this canal as far 
as Machgaon so as to run into the tidal water of the Devi river 
and thus establish connection with the sea, but this scheme was 
never carried out, It stops 6 miles short of Machgaon, and there 
does not appear much probability that it wiJl be extended to the 
termination at first pr 

When the project 1 was first mooted, the most sanguine expecta- 
tions were entertained as to the revenue the canals would yield; 
and in 1867 the Directors of the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company estimated that the scheme would eventually return a 
net income equal to 21 per cent. of the outlay. These hopes soon 
proved delusive. It was found that the receipts did not cover the 
working expenses, while the interest on the loan steadily accumulat- 
ed and quickly amounted to a sensible addition to the capital out- 
lay. The hopes of a steadily increasing demand for water were 
dispelled, and though the outlay was very large, the incomings 
were insignificant. Six years after water was first offered to the 
people, irrigation was as far from general adoption as it was at 
first. By steadily refusing the water on the terms originally 
offered, the peasantry succeeded in beating down the rate, and the 
use of canal water then gradually extended. The works have, 
however, never been a success financially, and even up to the 
present day the outlay has proved unremunerative. The ay 
annual working expenses for the five years ending in 1900-01 were 
Kis. 4,91,850 and the average gross revenue from all sources waa 
Ris. 4,67,913, so that the working expenses were not covered. In 
the last two years the position has improved a little, as the receipts 
exceeded the working expenses by Rs. 14,644 in 1902-03 and by 
Rs. 5,510 in 1903-04; but the total net revenue realized up to 
the end of the last year amounted to only 0°17 per cent. of 
the capital outlay, the total capital cost, exclusive of interest 
‘charges, was Rs. 2,65,62,647, and the interest alone amounted*to 
Rs, 2,89,72,164. 
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Various causes have combined in falsifying the expectations 
which were originally entertained. The cost of the work was 
greater than was expected, the area under irr gation has not come 
up to the early forecasts, the navigation receipts have never 
been large, and the rates charged for irrigation are decidedly low, 
As already stated, Sir Arthur Cotton estimated that 24 millions 
of acres might be irrigated, whereas the average area is only about 
200,000 acres. His estimate was doubtless a very rough one ; 
and it probably included every acre of land within dhe Mahanadi 
delta and in the tract to be commanded by the Midnapore canal, 
without reference to the question whether it was cultivable or 
would take water. ‘The areas show in the revised project of 1873 
again were estimated on the assumption, for which there was 
little warrant, that 500 acres in every square mile would be irri- 
gated, so that the gross area commanded in Orissarwould have been 
1,140,000 acres, or $20,000 acres excluding the Puri and Balasore 
sections. ‘The area actually commanded by the present system of 
distributaries is estimated at 528,534 acres, of which only 274,625 
acres, or about 333 acres per square mile commanded, are irrigable ; 
all of this ispractically confined to this district, in which the 
culturable area commanded is 468,414 acres, of which 231,028 
acres are irrigable. The balance is either uncultivable, or lies too 
low to take irrigation or too high to be irrigated otherwise than by 
lift, and lift irrigation is hardly practised at all. It is doubtful 
therefore whether the average area that can be irrigated by the 
present canals will ever exceed 250,000 acres, though there is 
no difficulty in regard to the water supply, which is generally 
enfficient for all the land which is ever likely to take irrigation. 
Those who enthusiastically quoted the success of irrigation in 
the Madras deltas seem to have forgotten that in those tracts the 
rainfall does not exceed 40 inches, whereas in Orissa it amounts to 
G0 inches per annum. The normal rainfall being ample, the value 
of canal irrigation is exceptionally dependent on the character of 
the season; and the ryots do not consider canal irrigation so 
absolutely indispensable as to make it worth their while to pay 
anything but a small water-rate or to have all their land irrigated. 
Nothing shows more clearly why the canals have fallen so short 
of the expectations of revenue which were at first so general than 
the way in which the area under irrigation has varied and the 
people have refused to pay high water-rates, The question of the 
rates to be charged for water does not appear to have been 
considered at the time that the Company was formed; but. after 
the works were taken aver by Government in 1868, a scale of rates 
was notified which in practice proved to be prohibitive, viz., Re. 6 
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per acre for sugarcane, Kis, 5 for certain other crops and Rs. 3 for 
any single crop not remaining more than six months in the ground. 
The people declined to pay such high rates, and were also afraid 
that irrigation would be made an excuse for enhancing the rents 
and revenue. ‘T'o allay their apprehensions, a proclamation was 
issued by Government, declaring the water-rate to be wholly 
distinct from land revenue, and promising that at the next revision 
of the settlement no increased rate of assessment would be imposed 
on any lands by reason only of their being irrigated. These 
promises failed to produce much effect, and «a much more effective 
ge es to take water was afforded by the gradual reduction 
rate to Re, 1-8 per Acre, As a result of -this measure, 

reali increased slowby, but on the wholo steadily, and by 
1876-77 there were 30,000 acres watered from the canals. There . 
was then a predt demand for the privilege of irrigation due to the 
high prices and scarcity of water in 1878, the year of the Madras 
famine, and to the introduction of the system of five year and 
one year leases, The area under irrigation rose suddenly to 88,000 
acres, and increased to 135,000 acres in 1882-83. In 1883, however, 
there was a drop to 48 760 sores, a8 most of the ication expired 
and the people refused to renew them. The reason for this appears 
to be that in the eyes of the cultivator the chief value of the water 
lies not in any*improyement it may render possible in the outturn 
of an ordinary year, but in the protection it affords in year of 
drought. This being so, the peasants are always disposed to put 
off renewing their engagements till a period of drought occurs ; 
and this tendency was accentuated by the fact that in three out of 
the preeeding five years the rainfall had been sufficient and timely, 
and consequently the benefit derived from the canal irrigation had 
been comparatively small, They soon began however to realize 
that the loss of their crops from drought more than counterbalanced 
the saving of the water-rate; the area slowly extended, and with 
the next quinquennial period a much larger number of leases were 
executed, and the maximum of 186,627 acres was reached in 
te A few years of abundant and excessive rainfall brought 

the irrigated area down to 119,460 acres in 1896, when the 
drought created an universal demand for water, and the irrigated 
area rose at a bound to 207,015 heres. Since that year it hag 
increased but little; the average area irrigated in the three years 
ending in March 1903 was 210,012, the maximum of 225,000 
acres being reached in 1902-03 ; ants in 1903-04 the area supplied 
was 210,161] acres. 





A very large sum wan expended a inpking the canals first class Naviza. 


nerignsive lines, as great importance was attached to this sourge tion. 
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of income. It was confidently expected that there would be a 
large traffic along these waterways, and that the receipts from tolls 
would give the State a profitable return for the money spent on 
them. It might, indeed, reasonably have been expected that, if 
navigation could be a success anywhere, it would be in Orissa. 
The country was in a terrible state of isolation without internal 
and external communications, and it was naturally anticipated that 
the canals would attract all the local trade and form cheap 
routes connecting all parts of the country. It is clear however 
that, after 30 years of a very fine system of navigable canals, 
the people have not taken to navigation. Carts and pack-byjlocks 
still constitute the chief means of transport, and even when canals 
are available, ihe people seldom use boats? The navigation receipts 


shave therefore always been an insignificant source of income, and 


since the opening of the railway they have still further diminished, 
falling from Rs. 1,94,100 in 1897-98 to Rs. 78,103 in 1901-02. 
The tollage rates have been recently reduced, and the tonnage 
borne along the canals has increased ; but even so the tollage only 
amounted to Rs. 68,489 in 1903-04, and there does not appear 
to be any likelihood of navigation ever proving of much value as 


_ a source of income. 


This large irrigation system is under the control of a Superin- 
tending Engineer, who is assisted by three -Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions. The latter are responsible for the main- 
tenance of the canals and the conduct of irrigation operations ; 
and a separate establishment is entertained for the collection 
of the revenue, For this purpo: 





I so there is a revenue division 
in charge of a Special Deputy Collector, who sees to the | 
assessment and collection of water-rates under the orders of the 
Superintending Engineer. The irrigated area is divided into 
blocks, the lease of all the lands in each block being arranged s0 1s 
to lapse in the same year, while efforts are made in fixing the 
period of the lease of these blocks to see that leases for an equal 
area expire each year. Water is supplied to the cultivators on 
application on a prescribed’ form, the year being divided into three 
seasons, that is the hot weather, from March to June; ‘/arif’, from 
the 16th June to the end of October, and rahi, from November to 
the end of March. Dates are fixed for each season, and a lease or 
permit granted for the season is only in force for that particular 
period. Besides these season leases, there are long-term leases, or 
leases for periods up to ten years, which are granted at a some- 
what reduced rate, and secure asupply of water from the 16th June 
to the 31st March in each year. These long-term leases-are only 
granted for compact blocks defined by well-marked boundaries 
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of such a nature that the leased lands can be clearly distin- 

guished from the adjoining unleased lands, and also so situated 

that unleased lands will not be ordinarily irrigated by water 

supplied for the land included in the block. These boundaries are 

mentioned in the application for the lease, on receipt of which a 

special report is submitted to the Executive Engineer. If the leaso a 
is approved, that officer issues orders for the block to be measured, 

and a detailed AAasrd, or measurement of each cultivator’s holding, 
is then made. Tho lease is finally approved by the Executive ae 
Engineer who issues the permit, but before this can be done, every 3 
cultivator who has fields within the block, must sign his name 
again® the area which has been measured, and which will be 
assessed in hismame. In grder to admit of a block getting water 
for the first season, a provisional perniit is granted for the season zi 
on the area originally applied for; this permit is cancelled when . 

the long-lease permit is finally granted. Fields which cannot be F 
ordinarily irrigated, or for which canal water is not ordinarily : 











required, can be excluded from the block at the discretion of the : 
Executive Engineer, such fields being duly noted in the AAasra or , 
measurement paper. In these long-term lenses water-rates are = 
charged for the area measured and accepted by the cultivators, P 


whether water is required or not. In rai and hot-weather leases, « 
water is supplied on application, and water-rates are levied on the 
actual areas irrigated, and not necessarily on those specified in the 
application. In order to assist the Canal Department-as far as 
possible in the assessment and collection of water-rates, influential 
men of the village, called “representatives,” are appainted on the 
approval of the majority of the cultivators concerned. Their duty 
is to assist in measurements, in procuring aml attesting signatures 
to applications for leases, and in collecting the rates. In return for 
this work, they are entitled to free irrigation of the lands in their 
own Sccupation within the leased area up to a limit of 3 per cent, 
of the area assessed. 

The present practice is to give long-term block leases, which Water- 
often extend to 10 years, but to discriminate between the various ™*" 
classes of land forming a block, Thus lands lying so low that they 
never require irrigation, although water may often flow into them, 
are excluded from assessment; while a special rate of 5 annas per 
acre is charged on those lands which derive benefit from irrigation 
only in exceptionally dry years. The rate charged for other land, 
or the ruling rate, was formerly Re. 1-8 per acre, but it was raised 
to Re. 1-12 in 1902-03. Higher rates are charged for single 
season leases, or for water taken between Ist April and 16th June ; 
but the average or all-round rate is about 3 annas less than the 
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ruling rate, and it amounted to Re. 1-5 only during the three 
years ending 1901-02. The long lease system is well suited to 
these canals, as it tends to prefent loss of revenue in seasons in 
which irrigation is not required, and it appears to be popular with 
the cultivatora. The fact nevertheless remains that, after many 
years’ nursing of tlie lease system, it has not been possible to 
induce the Oriya cultivator to pay an average rite of more 
than Re, 1-5 per acre for all the advantages of irrigation and 
protection from floods which the canals confer on him, and 
that, even after a revision of settlement, Government has not 
been able to propose a greater enhancement of this rate than 
4 annas. = 

A fair test of the value of irrigation to a district is to be found 
in “the increase of the rent obtained for the land. On this subject 
we have fortunately very detailed information in the final report 
on the survey and settlement of Orissa by Mr. 8. L. Maddox, 1.c.s. 
Mr. Maddox states:—* There is little, if any, evidence of general 
enhancement of rents on the ground of irrigation or of higher rates 
in irrigated than in unirrigated villages, though there is evidence 
that rent-rates have “risen more in the protected and irrigated 
tracts than in the unprotected and unirrigated. ‘There is, however, 

* some reason to think that irrigation causes the lowest rents to 
rise, and in fact has a tendency to equalize rents through an 
irrigated area. The increase of cultivation is certainly no greater 
in the protected and irrigated group, and all the enquiries made 
have failed to elicit any evidence of a substantial extension of 
cultivation to lands which but for the canal water were not likely 
to have been reclaimed, Amidst the mass of conflicting informa- 
tion on the subject of the increase of rent-rates, one fact alone can 
be held to be abundantly proved, and that is that the cases In 
which a samindar has openly enhanced rents on the ground of - the 
accessibility of canal water or has imposed an irrigation cess of his 
own are very rare.” Elsewhere in India the rents of irrigated are 
sometimes two or three times those of unirrigated land. Here, 
however, despite increased crops and assurance against drought, the 
tenant declines to pay a higher rent, and will only pay a very 
small water-rate for the privilege of irrigation; nor has it been 
possible to increase this rate at settlement by more than four 
annas, It must be inferred then that the profit due to irrigation 
has been very small. 

It must not, however, be assumed that these canals are of 
no Value -to Cuttack. Apart from any increase which it may 
have caused in rentals, the canal system is of great value asa 
security against loss caused by floods and drought. Formerly the 
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landlords’ income was precarious because their tenants were liable 
to failure of crops from these causes. Now there is no such uncer- 
tginty, as in the area embanked and provided with distributaries 
there is protection against devastating floods; and water is available 
in time of drought for whoever needs it. In the 36 years prior to 
their construction, 1831-32 to 1866-067, floods sufficiently disastrous 
to necessitate remissions of Government revenue occurred eight 
times. The remissions made on this account amounted to over 5 
lakhs, and how small a proportion this bears to the total loss 
suffered in these eight years of disastrous flood may be judged 
from the fact that in the year 1866,the events of which formed the 
subjec# of minute enquiry, the remissions were found to represent 
only 5 per cent. of the estimated loss. The people, we learn, used 
to be kept on the alert every year for two or three days and nights 


waiting for a signal to fly to the highest ground available, and - 


were obliged to see their houses washing down on all sides without 
having any power to save them. The canal embankments now 
protect nearly 550,000 acres, and even the greatest floods are pow- 
erless to devastate all the country. Immunity from famine is, 
however, perhaps of even greater value than protection from flood, 
It appears from the report on the inundations of 1866 that remis- 
sions on account of drought, amounting to 14} lakhs, or about two 


" years’ revenue, were granted in Cuttack in five out of the 66 years 


ending with 1866-67; and as no remissions were granted unless 
the loss exceeded one-fourth of the produce, it may be accepted 
that the losses from drought were both more frequent and greater 
than is suggested by these figures. , No such remissions have been 
necessary since the construction of the canals ;.and it is certain 
that if so terrible a calamity as that of 1865,were again to befall 
Cuttack, the district would be in a far better position to withstand 
it. To quote the conclusion arrived at by the Indian Irrigation 
Comnfission of 1901-03: “there is no urgent need for further 
famine protection to the plains of Orissa; and indeed there are few 
parts of India more secure, or in which the value of irrigation 
bears so small a proportion to its cost." 
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CHAPTER YI. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Liantiaty Tue most difficult problem which the administration in this dis- 
7 rmaz trict has to‘face is its liability to loss of life and property from 
cazau- natural calamities, The rainfall is in most years ample for its 
IT1E%- needs, but it is precarious, and its early cessation is fatal to the 
* rice crop on which the people depend, In the deltaic tract which 
forms the greater part of the district, the difference of level 
between the high and low-lying lands is so slight that, in the 
: event of any scarcity of rainfall, all parts are equally affected. 
The low lands are not sufficiently below the level of the up- 
lands to retain moisture for any considerable time after the rains 
have ceased, and in years of drought the crops grown on them 
do not compensate for the Ioss of those which may be burnt up 
on the arid higher levels. A dronght is, therefore, liable to 
affect Cuttack more seriously than those distriets where the differ- 
ence of level between the up-lands and the low-lying tracts is 
sufficient to cause the sterility of ‘the former to be compensated 
by the increased fertility of the latter. Since the droughts, how- 
ever, of 1836, 1837, 1842 and 1865-66, all of which caused 
more or less distress, and the last of which brought on the great 
famine of Orissa, large irrigation works have been constructed 
which yield an ample supply of water, so that the district may 
be now said to enjoy comparative immunity from famine, even 
when there is a protracted cessation of the rains, As a matter 
; of fact, of late years there has been no ground for any great 
anxiety onthe score of drought, although the deficiency of rain- 
fall has in several years seriously affected the outturn of crops. 
; The area now regarded as liable to famine is 1,295 square miles 
: with a population of 572,500, and it is estimated that the mati- 
mum number of persons likely to require relief in the event of 
serious famine is 78,000, of whom 62,000 would be provided for 

by relief works, while 16,000 would require gratuitous relief. - 
The next great danger to which the district is exposed is that 
of inundation. The greater part of the tract of country which 
it occupies is liable to suffer from the floods of the Mahanadi, 
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FBrahmani and Baitarani, as the channels of those rivers are 
insufficient to carry offthe great volume of water which comes 
down after heavy rain from the table-lands of Chota Nagpur and 
the Central Provinces. These. floods arise from sudden freshets 
of the rivers before they entér the district and not from excessive 
rainfall in it; and though a low flood does little harm, as it is 
prevented from devastating the country by the embankments, the 
high floods which sweep across the rice-fields do great damage to 
the standing crop, as they generally occur in July, August and 
September, when the rice is in the first vigour of its growth or is 
in flower or nearing |maturity. It sometimes, though fortunately 
rarely, happens that the district is visited with the double calamity 
of flood and drought in the same year, the former occurring in 
the early part and the latter towards the close of the season. 

Less frequent but scarcely less serious damage has been caused 
by storm-waves on the sea face; and though the low lands are 
to some extent embanked against the sea water, violent cyclones 
breach the embankment’ and cause great loss of life and property. 
These cyclones are fortunately rare; they are generally generated 
during the transition periods antecedent and subsequent to the 
full establishment of the south-west monsoon, i.e., during the 
months of April and May, October and November. Their most 
striking features are the great barometric depression in the centre 
and the magnitude of the storm area. These two causes produce 
a large accumulation of water at and near the centre, which 
progresses with the storm and gives rise to a destructive storm- 
wave, when the centre reaches the shelving coast. It then sweeps , 
inland, and the damage caused ts terrible and widespread. 


Previous to the inception of the great Orissa canal system, Famuyes. 


droughts and famines were of frequent oceurrence. Historical Early 


records show that terrible famizies occurred in the 14th, 15th and ‘™™'"* ° 


16th centuries, and during the ruleof the Marithis the district 
suffered grievously from repeated famines. In the memorable 
famine of 1770 the land lay untilled; rice was not to be had at two 
seers per rupee; and while the people were dying by hundreds of 
thousands, the Maratha soldiery plundered and devastated the 
country. Four* years later another scarcity is said to have 
ocourred, and in Cuttack town rice could scarcely be purchased 
at 10 annas for the local seer (105 ¢o/as). In 1780 the whole 
country had sunk into such absolute desolation that there was not 
a single place except Puri and Cuttack which could furnish even 
one battalion with provisions. In 1792-93 the miserable peasants 
again experienced the horrors of famine; scarcity followed in 
1803: and when the district passed into the possession of the 
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British the condition of the country was wretched. A large 

portion of the land has been thrown into waste; many of the . 
people had fled to the jungle, and the population was insufficient 
to till the fields. Under British gdministration an era of pros- 
2 perity has ensued: with an improvement in their material 
=. resources, the people have displayed far more staying power in 
bad years; cultivation has extended; and though there have been 
frequent droughts, they have only once culminated in famine. — 
Famine of ‘Lhe years 1506, 1808, 1809, 1517 and 15825 were years of bad 


% 


1865-66. orops and scarcity, and in 1836, 1837 and 1842 Cuttack suffered — 
severely from drought ; but the only really great catastrophe of | 
the century was the famine of 1865-66, No such calamity had A 
oceurred for nearly a century; it had to be dealt with by a body 
of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its approach, : 
unprepared to expect it, and inexperienced in the administration da 
of relief measures; nor were the native inhabitants more aware  - 

. of what was coming on them than the British officers. The 


rainfall of 1865 was scanty and ceased prematurely, so that the 

outturn of the great crop of winter rice, on which the country 

_ mainly depends, was reckoned at less than a third of the average 

* crop. Food-stocks were low, both] because the quantity exported 

in 1865 was unusually large and betause the people, unaccustomed 

to precarious seasons, had not retained sutlicient stores at home. 

’ When the harvest failed, the gravity of the occasion was nat 

perceived and no special inquiries were instituted ; while prices 

long remained so moderate that they offered no temptation 

to importers and forced no reduction in consumption on the # 
inhabitants, till suddenly the Province was found to be almost at 

. J bare of food. It was only in May 1866 that’ it was discovered - “a 
* 3 that the markets were so empty that the jail prisoners and the 
. Government establishments could not be supplied. But the 
southern monsoon had now begun and importation by sea or land 


a! 





. became nearly impossible. Orissa was it that time almost isolated . 
} from the rest of India; the only road leading to Calcutta, across an 

: country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, was . 

> unmetalled and unbridged; and there was very little communi- 

zt cation by sea, By great exertions, the Government succeeded in 


importing about 10,000 tons of food-grain by the end of Novem- 
ber; and this was given away gratuitously, or sold at low rates, 
or distributed in wages to the etarving population, But mean- 
while the mortality among those whom this relief did not reach, 
or reached too late, had been very great; and it was estimated . 
that nearly 1,000,000 persons had died. Though the general x 
famine may be said to have come to an end in November when 5 
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the new crop began to come into the market, great distress still 
continued in some parts of the country. The rainfall of the year 
was eo heavy as to cause great floods in the river Mahanadi, and 
though the harvests in the higher lands were excellent, in all the 
low lands the crop was drowned. Half the district of Cuttack 
was thus devastated; in January 1867 forty deaths a day from 
starvation were reported; and the work of relief had to be taken 
up again. Altogether about 40,000 tons of rice were imported 
and lavishly distributed; and about half had been disposed 
of when the monsoon of 1867, followed by an unusually fine 
harvest, altogether put an end to the famine in 1568. No com- 
plete statisties of the numbers relieved and of the expenditure 
incurred are available; but the mortality was estimated at one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the population, and altogether nearly 1} 
crores was expended in Orissa during this famine. 


The preceding summary of the history of the Orissa famine is sey 
OF Line 


condensed from the Report of the Famine Commissioners of 1878, panine in 
but the catastrophe in Cuttack was so great that a fuller descrip- Cuttack. 


tion of the way in which it affected the district seems to be 
required. The rice crop in the year imm piliately preceding the 
total failure of the winter crop of 1865 appears to have been a 
fairly good one in Cuttack. Even as late as August 1865, prices 
continued easy, and in that month large purchases were made by 
a French mercantile house at from 30 to 35 seers per rupee. 
Though the rainfall of 1865 was below the average, the prospects 
of the crop seem to have been, on the whole, good up to Septem- 
ber; but the last heavy fall took place on the 6th of that month, 
and after the 18th the rains stopped entirely. Up to October rice 
continued to be tolerably cheap in Cuttack, the crops were 
generally promising, and even in the middle of the month people 
still hoped-that a timely fall of rain might save the crop, When, 
however, the middle of October passed without any sign of rain, 
the alarm became serious, and by the 20th, the whole country was 
ina panic. The rice trade was stopped; the country orased to 
supply the towns, and at Cuttack the baxars were closed. This 
refusal to sell, which now manifested itself for the first time, 
was repeated at intervals throughout the famine; and it was 
symptomatic of its character, as rather due to seareity of grain 
than scarcity of money, that each fresh accession of alarm 





" eonstantly took the shape of stopping sales at the regular marts 


altogether rather than of mere sudden enhancements of price, 
Some dealers really had no grain; others were unwilling to-sell 
on the old terms, and were afraid to raise the terms too suddenly ; 
and the remainder felt themselves unable to meet the demands 
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which would have been thrown on them if they had kept their 
shops open when those of others were closed. Henoe the dealers 
followed one another, and general closing movements took place, 
which were only got over when the supply had accumulated a 
little and the slarmed public were glad to accept greatly enhanced 
rates, 

By the Gth November the price of common rice in Cuttack was 
8 local seers (105 folie) per rupee. Prices steadily increased 
week by week, and it became apparent that absolute famine 
must ensue. ‘The irrigation works, by providing employment 
for thousands of labourers, who were paid partly im money 
and partly in rice, renderéd the distress later in Cuttack than - 
in the neighbouring districts; but even in Cuttack town the 
official returns of the 12th February showed the price of rice at 
from 9 to 7 standard seers per rupee. In April the district 
began to suffer from actual famine and starvation. The pressure 
was as yet lees in the town than elsewhere; but prices reached 
64 to 5) seers per rupee, at whieh rate the people could not 
long survive, and starving objects began to appear, Several 
private charities were opened, and there was an old-established 
public charity ; but it was not till the end of the month that the 
Relief Committee commenced regular operations. The distress 
was aggravated by the failure of the Irrigation Company's rice, 
which now came to an end; their funds were at the time scant ; 
-they did not import more rice till June; and, meantime, food 
becoming searcer and scarcer, the relief afforded by their ‘works: 
was greatly diminished. 

It is quite clear that by May there was great starvation and 
suffering, and considerable mortality in the district, though the 
mortality in the town was no excessive and there were not the 
famine scenes witnessed in Balasore. Prices went up to 6 and 4 
seers in the latter part of the month, or to about seven times the 
‘average price of food ; and continuing to rise still higher than this, 
they did not materially fall during the following three months. 
From the middle of Jume to the middle of July, the price in the . 
town of Cuttack (when mee could be bought at all) was from 44 
to 3 standard seers per rupee, or eight times the average price, 
and in most places rice was not to be obtained at all. The 
popular urban confidence in stocks yet remaining in hand only 
ended in more sudden and complete exhaustion and ruin; and in 
respect of high prices, Cuttack suffered more than any other 
district station. Rice was dearer for a short time at Balasore, but 
the most extreme pressure of prices lasted for a longer period 
at Cuttack than at either Balasore or Puri, Government relief 
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works were not opened-till late in the famine; but the works of 
the Irrigation Company employed 9,290 persons on an average in 
each of the six months ending in June. In January when rice was 
procurable, the numbers were at their highest (14,666); and from 
that month till June, employment being freely offered, and more 
and more needed, the decrease in numbers was solely due to 
the want of rice to feed the labourers. In the rainy months July 
and August the work was for the most part stopped by the season. 
By the end of May, the district was discovered to be ina 
terrible state of famine, On the 27th May, the Commissioner 
returning from atour in the Tributary States found the troops 
and Government establishments on the point of starvation; and 
on the 28th he sent a telégram begging Government to import 
rice fur the use of the troops and for the jails, to feed labourers 
on relief works, and to supply food for the starving. Rice, he 
announced; was procurable with the utmost difficulty, and then © 
only in insufficient quantities, at 4} seers per rupee; there were 
only one day’s rations in store for the troops ; crime was increas- 
ing daily ; and all public works and relief works were stopped for 
want of food. A cargo of 3,000 bags of rice was at once despatch- 
ed to False Point, but great difficulty and delay was experi- 
enced in landing and transporting it; and the greater part of the 
cargo was not received in Cuttack till early in July. After this, 
several ships loaded with rice arrived in quick succession, and by 
November about 10,000 tons of food had been imported. Mean- 
while, however, the mortality caused by starvation or by disease, 
directly or indirectly connected with starvation, want and bad 
food, was very great. Money was spurned as worthless, and prices 
were constantly merely nominal. Where rice was to be bought 
at all, as at Cuttack, it reached the rate of five, four and even three 
seers to the rupee, but in the interior still higher rates prevailed, 
even to one seer por rupee, Famishing crowds gathered at the 
feeding-places, and as one officer wrote, “for miles round you 
heard their yell for food.” : 
In July some centres for the distribytion of cooked food were 
established in the interior, more were established in August, and 
in September nearly the full number (44) of feeding-places were 
in operation, Before this, however, the sufferings of the people 
had been increased by the inundation of all the low-lying lands 
The deltaic rivers, swollen by heavy rain, rose to an almost un- 
nrecedented height; the embankments were topped and breached 
in all directions, and the whole of the low-lying country was 
flooded by an inundation which lasted for an unusual time. The 
mortality reached its ov minating point in the second week of 
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Angust, during the heavy rains which preceded and caused these 
floods. The people were then in the lowest stage of exhaustion ; 
the houseless poor looked in vain for shelter from the rain that 
penetrated everywhere; the emaciated crowds collected at the 
feeding-stations had no sufficient shelter, and the cold and wet 
killed them in fearful numbers. The known deaths from diarrhwa 
and dysentery and other similar diseases increased greatly, and 
the unknown deaths must have been still more, numerous, for 
persons could not reach the annachhatras or relief depdts, to which 
alone they looked for support. In most of the low-lying lands, 
the bid or early mee crop, which would have been reaped in 
another week or fortnight, was almost entirely destroyed, and the 
young cold-weather crops suffered much from protracted immersion. 
Although new relief centres were opened, yet in several cases it 
was found quite impossible to supply those already opéned with 
rice, owing to the boats from False Pomt being unable to make 
way against the powerful current that then came down; and at 
several centres operations were altogether suspended. The result 
of this was a great aggravation of the already existing distress; 
for those who were congregated at the centres found, when the 
stock of rice ran out, that they were cut off by the floods from 
other aid, and many died from sheer starvation. In September 
some relief was afforded not only by the greater extension and 
better supply of the feeding-centres and sale depéta, but also 
by the ripening of the small early crop of rice in tracts which 
had escaped the flood, At best, however, the distress was slill — 
but a degree less than before ; rice still sold at six, and even five, 
seors for the rupee; and it is questionable whether the results of 
previous suffering, and the effect of unaccustomed food on those 
who were much reduced, did not cause the mortality to be almost 
@s great as ever. Many, who had lived so long, died when they 
received the meals to which they had long been strangers. 

Up to the end of September, the quantity of rice imported by 


ship at False Point was as much as could be utilized with the 


means at the disposal of the local officers and of the Relief Com- 
mittee. In October, however, the supply of imported rice was 
almost entirely stopped, owing apparently to misunderstandings 
between the local officers and the Board of Revenue; only 
one ship brought a cargo’ of rice, which however afforded most 
opportune relief. The sales of rice tothe famished people had to 
be put an end to for want of grain ; but gratuitous relief was not 
checked, as the stocks in hand happily sufficed to maintain (though 
parts of the country the stoppage of sales was very much felt, in 
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others the market was somewhat eased in the course of October 
when some new grain became available. In November the new 
crop began to come into the market in considerable quantities, 
and then the general famine may be said to have come to an 
end. The people returned to their avocations, leaving only the 
emaciated, the orphans and the widows. Considerable distress, 
however, still existed in the unfortunate tracts which had suffered a 
a second calamity by the floods of August, particularly in the 
Kendrapara sub-division; and in these, relief operations were 
continued for some time longer, 

Owing to the protection afforded by the irrigation works, no Scarcity of 
famine has occurred since 1866, though there was some scarcity '-*7 
in L897 in consequence of « flood of great height and of un- 
precedented duration followed by short rain in September and an 
almost complete failure of the monsoon in October 1896. All 
the great rivers rose almost simultaneously to nearly the highest 
level on record, overflowing their banks or breaching the embank- 
ments. They submerged the low lands, which remained water- 
logged for more than a month owing to the long duration of the 
rise in the rivers ; and not only was the crop ruined, but much land 
was thrown out of cultivation by the deposit of sand. On the 
subsidence of the floods the cultivators replanted as soon as possi- 
ble, but the next sowings were sacrificed to drought as the old ones 
had been to flood. The drought was also of long duration, the 
rains having ceased at the end of September; in some places 
the winter rice crop, which is the mainstay of the district, failed 
entirely, and in others the harvest was very poor. In the event, 
the outturn of rice was estimated at 7 to 8 annas of a normal 
crop, and allowing for the stocks in hand and the outturn of the 
rabi crops, the deficit to be supplied by imports was put at 10 lakhs _ 
of maunds. The affected area was 1,360 square miles, or more 
than one-third of the district, with a population of 624,840 souls, 
but distress existed more or less throughout the whole district, 
and relief had to be given in all the sub-divisions from the middle 
of March to the end of September 1897. The District Board 
started relief measures, but it was soon discovered that the cir- 
cumstances were not such as to justify expenditure by the District 
Board or by Government, and the grants already made by the 
Board were thenceforward replaced by contributions from the 
Indian Charitable Relief Fund and from the Court of Wards 
Fund in Kanika and Kujang. Relief was given gratuitously in 
the shape of grain and money-doles, except in the Kuhunda- 

Jaipur circle, where arrangements were made to take the 
able-bodied recipients of relief such light work as paddy-husking, 
I 
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rope-making, eotton-spinning and cloth-weaving. In the end, 
though there was considerable local distress, very little relief was 
found necessary, and the total expenditure amounted to only 
Re. 18,718. 

During last century, Cuttack frequently suffered from mun- 
dation, and though defensive works in the shape of embankments 
along the rivers prevented the devastation of the district, a large 
proportion of the immense volume of water concentrated on the 
delta periodically spread over the country. Since 1530) floods of 
@ serious character have oceurred. no less than 22 times, vis., in 
1831, 1834, 1848, 1851, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1868, 
1872, 1874, 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1885, 1892, 1894, 1895, 
1896 and 1900. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the floods are always destructive. They undoubtedly do harm in 
many ways, and the greatest of them have eaused widespread 
havoc and destruction; but provided that they are not of long 
continuance or of great height, and that they come pretty early 
“1 the season, these inundations are productive of almost as much 
good as harm, as they are usually followed by excellent harveste. 
In many places the receding waters leave a fertilising deposit of 
silt, which renews the productive powers of the soil and is of 
much benefit to the crops; and even the highest floods are of 
service, as their scouring action results in the clearance of silt on 
a large sale, and thus increases the capacity of the discharge of 
the various channels, It ia only when their duration or height is 
extraordinary or when they occur so late as to render re-sowing 
impossible that very serious and widespread damage is done. | 

With the possible exception of the flood of 1834, the highest 
flood of which we have any authentic record is that which 
occurred in July 1855, when the Mahinadi rose to an enormous 
height and the maximum reading (127°13) on the Lalbagh gauge 
was recorded. ‘The embankments were breached in no less than 
1,365 places, and besides the terrible losses sustained by the 
people in the submerged tract, 52 square miles were reported as 
being permanently left waste for fear of inundation. Fortu- 
nately, however, the flood fell as quickly as it rose, and though it 
submerged nearly the whole district, it did not cause nearly as 
much damage as a protracted flood would have done, 

So far as the effect on cultivation is concerned, the duration of _ 
a flood is almost of more importance than the maximum rise, and 
the period of the season at which it may occur is of even more 
importance. For this reason, the flood of 1566 was more disastrous 
than that of 1855, as though it was not so high, it continued 
much longer; and to add to the distress, it came at that critical 
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period of the year when the people were relying on the early rice 

crop to mitigate the sufferings caused by famine. This inunda- 

tion broke through the Government embankments in 413 places, 

and of the 35 embanked rivers, not one was uninjured. Out of 

90 parganas only six escaped from the flood ; 612 square miles 

- were submerged during a period varying from 3 to 60 days, the 

z depth of water being from 3 to 15 feet; and a vast population 

of nearly 700,000 people are said to have been thrust out of their 

homes. All the crops were destroyed in the parts affected most 

seriously ; property which had escaped the famine was carried 

away or destroyed, absolutely nothing was saved, and what the 
drought had spared was engulfed in the wide vortex of water, 

The next great flood was that of 1872, which was very nearly Flood of 
though not quite as high as the flood of 1855. In Cuttack 1,135 '°”* 
square miles were inundated, and in Puri 1,070 square miles; of 
these 2,205 square miles, about 600 miles were under water for 
14 to 17 days, and the rest from 7 to 10 days, Cuttack town 
was cut off from all communication with the surrounding country 
and was in imminent danger, being only saved by the energy of 
the local officers. The canals and embankments were seriously 
injured, and the country was a vast sea of water stretching from 
Cuttack to the coast, dotted here and there with a few village 
sites, where the people and cattle found a temporary shelter and 
huddled together in the greatest distress. Fortunately, this flood 
occurred early in the season in the first week of July, and as 
the subsequent season was favourable, a good crop was obtained 
from most of the land inundated, and no marked distress was 
abi 

Piven recent years the most serious floods have been those Flood of 
which occurred in 1892 and 1896, the first of which was ~ 
remarkable for its intensity and the second for its long duration, 

The flood of 1892 was due to the Mahanadi being swollen to a 
great height by heavy rainfall, the level at Naraj on the 26th 
July being 92710 and at Bellevue on the Katjuri 88-30, 
The level above which the Mahdnadi may be considered to be 
in high flood is 8800 at Nara), and the river was abore 
this level for only 5 days as against 8 daysin 1872. Conse- 
quently, the injury to the crops generally was not very serious ; 
and though the embankments in the Puri district were breached 
in all directions, the damage done in this district was not nearly 
as great. The Kendrapara canal was, however, breached in the 
19th and 29th miles, and the Kendripira Extension canal from 

2 Marsighai to Jambu was also overtopped and breached in many 
places. 
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In the flood of 1896 the Brahmani and Baitarani as well 
as the Mahanadi rose to a great height almost simultaneously, 
but the main feature of the flood was its long duration, which 
exceeded that of all the floods of which we have any record. 
For 15 days, ie., from the 24th July to the 7th August, the 
Mahinadi was continuously above the level of 88°00 at Naraj, 
except for a few hours on the 2nd August; and on the 
25th July it attained its greatest height, 92°10, or the same 
height as was reached by the floods of 1872 gnd 1892. The 
embankments were breached in numerous places, and the 
Kendrapira Extension canal, standing out like the bank of 
an inlarid sea, suffered much from the erosion of the waves 
breaking on it, and was again wrecked. In almost all the parts 
unprotected by embankments the heavy floods destroyed the 
hhadoi and winter rice crops, and extensive tracts lay under deep 
water for many days, Some lost their lives and property, and 
thera was considerable distress in all the country open to the 
ravages of the flood, 

The most terrible cyclone from which the district has ever 
suffered was the False Point cyclone of 1835, the memory of 
which is still fresh among the people. It presented two peculiar 
features, as it occurred during the monsoon months and was of 
very narrow areagthough of unusual severity. The cyclone burst 
upon the coast in the early morning of the 22nd September 1885, 
the barometer falling to 27°135" at False Point Light-house, a 
reading unprecedented at the level of the sea. It was accom- 
panied by a storm-wave rising to a height of about 22 feet above 
mean sea-level, which at once submerged the village of J ambu at 
the terminus of the Kendrapara canal to the north-west of False 
Point, and then rolled on in a north-easterly direction till it lost 
‘tself in the Brahmani river, The storm was most keenly felt 
in the Jajpur and KendripSra sub-divisions. In the former 
sub-division, no less than 2,447 villages were affected and nearky 
50,000 houses were destroyed ; about 300 human lives were lost 
by falling trees, walls and homesteads, and 2.973 cattle were killed. 
The Executive Engineer's house at Akshnapadd was entirely 
wrecked, the roof bodily carried away, and some of the masonry 
pillars destroyed; the Europeans (one a lady), who were in the 
house at the time, were driven outside, and were for some hours 
exposed to the violence of wind and rain. In the Kendrapara 
sub-division about 5,000 persons were drowned and 10,000 cattle 
were lost, 7,000 of these belonging to the Kaldip and Karara 
parganas, ‘These parganas included 290 villages with a population 
of about 26,00U persons, and suffered more severely than any other 
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parts of the district, a total area of about 250 square miles being 
submerged. Eleven villages were completely swept away, every 
man, woman, and child being drowned by the storm-wave, and all 
trace of the houses being washed away; while about 150 more 
villages were levelled to the ground, though a considerable part of 
the population managed to escape. The land lying between 
Rajnagar and the sea face, which before the cyclone was perhaps 
one of the best rice-growing tracts of the Kamika estate, was 
converted into agbrackish waste ; and in Kaldip all, and in Karara 
three-fourths of the crops were completely destroyed. By far 
the greatest havoc, however, was caused on the sea face; here 
the storm-wave sweeping over False Point Harbour, knocked 
down all the houses before it, and completely submerged Jambu 
as it rolled on in an unbroken wave over Kaldip and Karara. 
The effect of this wave was suddenly to create « sufficient depth of 
water all over the harbour to float large steamers over shoals 
where ordinarily there isa depth of only a few feet of water. 
The sudden fall of the water landed the ships and steamers which 
had drifted from their moorings on the shoals; while the cargo 
barges were deposited in the midst of the jungle and in the 
most extraordinary places, the boatmen having no command 
whatever over their boats, and being unable tu distinguish, amidst 
the wild waste of water, the creeks from the sulfmerged land. 
At Jambu itself, out of a population of 130 souls in the village, 
only about a dozen were saved; the village site, when first visited, 
was covered with the corpses of men, women and children, while 
the dead bodies of cattle and deer were floating in great numbers 
in the creek before the village. Between Jambu and the Brah- 
mani, all along the Hansua creek, the scene was one of perfect 
desolation, with trees uprooted and houses crushed into a confused 
mass, and with hardly any signs of animal or human life whatever. 

Immediately after the disaster the Commissioner and olficers 
of the district staff visited the devastated country and distributed 
food to the survivors. Lelief measures were at once started, 
depéts being established at Hansua and Rajuagar, at which 
charitable relief was administered to about 8,000 persons daily. 
A grant of Ks. 20,000 was made by Government for this purpose, 
and another grant of the same amount was sanctioned out 
of the funds of the Kanika Ward’s estate for charitable donations 
to the ryots. The villages which were not utterly destroyed 
recovered from the effects of the storm with remarkable 
rapidity. Trade was for a time suspended, whilst the inhabitants 
set to work to repair their homesteads ; but within a short time 
few vestiges of the destructive character of the storm remained. 
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In many of the villages, however, some of the’ distinctive castes 
were completely exterminated ; so that there are now several 
bastis in which there are no members of those castes whose 
resence and services are indispensable to a village community. 
The last disaster of this kind which has visited the district 
was in 1890, when a storm-wave affected a considerable part of 
the Kujang estate, which, since the tidal wave of 1885, had 
been more or less subject to the inrush of sea-water every year. 
Matters, however, reached a climax in June 1890, when another 
ware passed over this portion of the estate, completely destroying 
the crops in a tract extending from the Keabig to Gagua. Here 
the standing crops were swept away, all the tanks and wells were 
filled with brackish water, and the supply of food-grain was all 
but exhausted. Four months after this tidal wave, it was reported 
by the Manager of the estate that nearly nine-tenths of the 
people in the affected tracts had no grain in their houses, and had 
no means of purchasing it. The severity of the distress was all 
the more keenly felt, as the people had already sustained grave, 
losses in the previous year, when rinderpest carried away more 
than 75 per cent. of their cattle. 
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* RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 
Tux rents paid by the cultivators vary throughout the district Cass 
according to the quality of the soil they till, The common rate eign 
for average rice land is Rs. 3-2 an acre, but good river-side land 
with « rich deposit of silt, on which tobacco and other valuable 
erops can be grown, pay as much as Rs, 12 to Rs, 25 an acre; 
and on the other hand inferior land producing a coarse pulse pays 
less than a rupee per acre. 
The rents fixed at the last settlement were not, however, based Settle- . 
- on the classes of soil under cultivation, as it was found that the mt of 
villagers were not able to point out, with any degree of accuracy 
or certainty, definite tracts of lands bearing a pmiform rent; 
and, in these circumstances, the attempt to classify soils by the 
aid of existing rates of rent was unsuccessful and had to be 
abandoned, Eventually, it was decided to assess rents on the 
basis of the existing rates; the basis of the proceedings adopted 
being the proposal of a fair rent by the Settlement Officer, whether 
the existing or an enhanced rent for the acceptance of fhe tenant, 
the immediate settlement of that rent if accepted by him, and 
the formal settlement of a fair rent under the provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act in all cases in which the tenant proved 
unwilling to accept. The method was simple and involved as little 
disturbance of the stafus quo us was possible ; it avoided the dangers 
inseparable from systems of soil mapping and the risk of inequali- 
ties of asseasmen due to the idiosyneracies of individual officers ; 
and it was open to any person dissatis ed with the rent proposed 
to apply for the settlement of a different rent, and to adduce 
formal evidence in support of his contentions. Under this system, 
fair rents were settled for the whole body of tenants in the 
| rily-settled estates: altogether 650,600 holdings with 
an area of 822,500 acres were thus dealt with, the avers s rent 
throughout the district being Rs. 2-5 per acre. | 3 
At the settlement of 1837 the average rent of the thdni ry ota, Rents of 
- ie., the resident cultivators, who held 21*o per cent, of the assessed — and 
area, was Rs. 2-13-3 per acre, while the incidence of the rents of °°" 7 
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the pd/i or non-resident ryots, who in most cases were practically 
tenants-at-will, was Ke, 1-14-6: The area of the latter holdings 
was over 43 per cent. of the whole assessed area, and the rents 
paid by them, which have always been more or less competition 
rents, reflect with much accuracy the general conditions obtaining 
at the time. With regard to these two classes of tenants, who 
form the bulk of the cultivators of the district, it was decided 
that the existing rents of the pai ryots should asa rule be taken 
as fair and equitable, and that, if the thani rent wasless than the 
village rent, it should not ordinarily be enhanced by more than 
half the percentage of the difference between the two. The 
village rate was calculated on the basis of the pa/i rents, and the 
latter, being competition rents, were thus accepted as the standard 
of the limit of enhancement. 

The thdni holdings having been held at the same rent since 
the date of the last settlement, the rents were enhanced wherever 
they were found to be lower than the paji rents; but owing to 
the over-assceament of fidni lands in several tracts, it was fre- 
quently found that even competition rents had not risen above 
the rents fixed for them during the currency of the settlement. 
In these tracts no general enhancement was made, but the excess 
area Was everywhere assessed to rent at the village rate, after 
making an allowance of 10 per cent. to cover any excess due to 
the greater strictness of our system of measurement. It is a 
significant fact as showing at what high rates the rents of thdni 


ryots were fixed at the last settlement, that the general incidence 


of the renta of paii ryots did not, even in the course of 60 years, 
rise to that shewn by the ¢Adni rents fixed .in 1837. This would 
not in iteelf be conclusive evidence as to the over-assessment of 
thant lands at the previous settlement, as it is to some extent true 
that these privileged tenancies frequently included the best lands 
in the villages, but it is borne out by the figures which show how 
materially the area held by ¢Adné ryots and the rents paid by them 
diminished in spite of the valuable privileges conferred by the 
thant status. In the event, the average incidence of the rent 
settled for ‘hdmi holdings was Rs, 2-14-5 per acre, and for fhdni- 
paki or mixed holdings Rs, 2-10-10, the enhancement on the 
existing rent being 6 and 5:4 per cent, respectively. 

The general development of the district had naturally been 
accompanied by an inerease in the rents of the padi ryots, the 
only class for whom .rents were not fixed for the term of the 
previous settlement. The zamindars had consequently enhanced 
them considerably during the currency of that settlement ; and as 
they were held throughout the new proceedings to be competition 
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rents, they were not liable to any general enhancement. They 
were, however, enhanced on the ground of excess area or where 
any particular rents were found to be unreasonably low, either 
through collusion or fraud, or because they were specially granted 
as beneficial rents by the zamindairs. The average rent finally 
fixed was Rs. 2-13-7, the enhancement on the existing rent being 
5 per cent. 

Among other classes of tenants whose rents were settled may (ther 
be mentioned the jamddandi kharidadars, tankiddrs, chandinaddrs, 54" 
nisf-bdsidftidérs axid kdmil-bdziaftidars, The jamdbandi tharida- 
dare are the holders of land which, in theory at least, was formerly 
reclaimed, At the previous settlement they were treated as 
subordinate proprietors, their rents being calculated at a certain 
percentage of the assets they recsived ; but at this settlement 
they were dealt with as tenure-holders under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and their rents were settled accordingly, a percentage equal 
to that granted to them at the previous settlement (20 to 30 per 
cent. of the full rent) being deducted from the gross assets of each 
tenure. The incidence of the settled rate per acre was Re. 1-8, the 
enhancement being 62 per cent. ‘The rents of the privileged tenants 
known as fankidars, or holders of small areas permanently assessed 
at a quit-rent, which averaged annas 3-2 at the previous settlement, 
were not disturbed, but the excess areas held by them were treated 
in the same way aé those held by revenue and rent-free holders, f.#., 
they were assessed to rent and settled with them as ryoti holdings. 
- No general enhancement was made of the rent of ryots holding 
chandina tenancies, i... the holders of homestead lands, the inci- 
dence of which was Rs. 4-15-10; but excess areas were assess 
ed to rents at special rates, thus causing « nominal enhancement. 
The nisfi-bdsiaft iddrs, OT holders of resumed rent-free lands, had 
been assessed at the previous settlement at half rates, and the 
kamil-basiaftidars, or holders of resumed rent-free lands, at full 
rates. Both these classes were dealt with as ryots whose special 
privileges had expired at the last ecttlement, but in consideration 
of the very low rents at which they were holding, and to prevent 
the hardship which would have been caused by too sudden an 
enhancement of those rents, a strict limit was imposed on the 
enhancement ; and they were eventually assessed to rents much 
‘below those paid by ¢/dni and pali ryots. The incidence of the 
settled rent per acre in the case of nisf-basid/tidars was Re. 1-1-5 
and of kamil-bdsiaftiddrs Re. 1-5-4, the enhancement being 189. 
and 55 per cent. respectively. The merease of the rents of the 
former, which is primd_facie extremely large, 1s due to the fact that 
these people, who had been given holdings at what were supposed 
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to be half rates, were found to be paying what were really pepper- 
corn rents, The rents fixed by the settlement officers are but little 
more than a rupee an acre, which is less than half the market value 
of the land. 

General It was obvious from the ciroumstances of the case that the 
“hinosbe dl rents of avery large number of tenants holding at privileged 
ment of rates, which had remained untouched for 60 years, would have to 
rents. ty enhanced, while it was known that oultivation had largely 
extended during the same period, and that there were considerable 
areas in the possession of both landlords and tenants that had never 
been assessed to rent or revenue. ‘The general result of the settle- 
ment of rents was that the existing rents were retained in 54 per 
cent. of the holdings dealt with; in 14 per cent. an enhancement 
was made on the ground of excess area; in 24 per- cent. an 
enhancement was made on other grounds; while 3 per cent, were 
reduced for loss of area, and 6 per cent. were tenancies newly 
assessed, The settled assets were altogether Ra, 20,72,900, or 
Rs. 2-8-3 per acre, as compared with Rs. 18,47,400, the assets 
existing before the settlement, and the increase was thus 12 
per cent. This increase was, however, mainly due to the valua- 
tion of land held on nominal payment, the rentals of the 
nisf-béziaftidérs being raised from Ks. 35,700 to Rs, 1,038,200, 
The enhancement actually imposed on the important ‘class of 
than: ryots amounted to only 6 cent. The rents of these 
cultivators had suffered no change for a period of 60 years; 
and though a large number disappeared in the famine years of 
1865-66, it has been held that this is no reason why those who 
held their ground should be absolved from contributing some 
share of the large rise in the value of their produce which has 
resulted from State-constructed improvements and settled govern- 
ment. As already explained, they had from the first been paying 
highly, and it was considered that their existing rents were fairly 
adequate; but evidence to the contrary appears to be afforded by 
the fact that there was an enormous increase in the number of 
transfers of these holdings as soon as the settlement proceedings 
were commenced, and that since their close sales and mortgages 

of holdings and portions of holdings have become very common. 
useing Rents in kind are still paid for a certain proportion of land. 
| The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dhwlibhag 
: (literally, a sharing of the dust), which implies an equal division 











of the grain as well as of all bye-products, Under this system 

the entire cost of cultivation is borne by the tenants, and when the 
a crop comes to maturity, it is reaped in the presence of the land- 
ha lord’s agent and is carried by the tenant to the threshing floor, 
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where an equal division is made in the presence of both parties. 
Sometimes, however, instead of the crop being actually divided, it 
is appraised on the ground, and half the estimated value in cash 
is taken by the landlord as his share. A less common form of 
produce rent is that designated phalbhdg, t.e., & division of the fruits 
and grain only, the straw and other bye-products being retained 
by the cultivator. The statistics obtained during the last settle- 
ment for 450 villages show that these systems of rent payment 
obtained in 4,563 acres, or 1°7 per cent. of the area ; and from this 
it may be deduced that in the whole district rents in kind are 
paid for about 20,000 acres. It is estimated that in the case of 
ordinary rice land, the landlord's share is about 8 maunds of paddy, 
worth Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per maund at harvest, so that the rent 
actually paid would be equivalent to Rs, 8 to Rs, 10 in cash. 

Besides the dhuiibhdg and phaibhdg, there are two other classes 
of produce rents, the panidhdn and sanja. The former is aD arrange- 
ment by which a portion of a cash rent is payable in kind, ¢.g., 0 
tenant with a nominal rent of Rs. 4 may have to pay Rs. 3 in cash 
and Re. Lin grain. The landlord fixes the rate, so that the tenant 
generally has to pay something more than he would obtain for his 
grain in the open market, Sanja, i.e., a contract, is a term applied 
to the payment of a fixed quantity of agricultural produce. The 
latter generally amounts to about 6 maunds per acre, which 
would fetch Rs. 6 in a good year and Rs. 9 in a bad year. The 
quantity fixed has to be paid whether the season 1s favourable 
for the ryot or the reverse, and the rent thus presses most heavily 
on him when he is least able to afford it. Fortunately this system 
is very rare in Cuttack. 

Statistics of the wages given for certain selected classes of Wars. 
labour and the rates current for the decade 1893—1902 will be 
found in the Appendix, It is of some interest to compare these 
wages with those current in 1805, when sawyers, stone-cutters and 
tailors got Rs. 4, bricklayers, blacksmiths, carpenters, thatchers 
and syces Rs. 3, and grass-cutters, sweepers and other menial 
servants Rs. 2 a month. If hired by the month, ordinary male 
iabourers received Rs. 2-8 and women and boys Re. 1-14; if 
paid by the day, the rate was 1 anna 10 pies for male coolies, 
and about one anna ora little less for boys and females. Sir 
W. W. Hunter found that between 1850 and 1875 all wages that 
were paid in money had risen by more than one-third, and that all 
wages paid in kind had remained the same. “The wages of 
agricultural day-labourers,” he wrote, “ are generally paid in kind, 
and do not seem to have altered since 1850, Such wages were 
then about twelve to fifteen pounds of unhusked rice per diem; 
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and the same rate continues at the present day, except when they 
are calculated according to the money value of the labourer’s hire, 
All labour, however, paid by money wages has increased in price ; 
and in the large towns, such as Cuttack and Jajpur, field work is 
now frequently paid in this way. Agricultural labour is always 
paid ata lower rate than other unskilled work. Day-lebourers, 
other than agricultural, now receive from 1 anna 4 pies to 1 anna 
6 pies in the rural tracts, and 24 annas a day in the towns ; in 
1850 the wages were three-fourths of an anna in the raral tracts, 
and 1 anna 6 piesin the towns. Smiths and carpenters now get 
2} annas in the country and 4 annasin the towns; in 1850 their 
wages were 1} annas and 3 annas respectively, Bricklayers, who 
are only employed in the towns, earned 14 annas a day in 1850, 
and now receive from 3 to 4 annas. On the whole, it may be said 
that Iabour fetches double in the towns what it does in the coun- 
try ; and that, during the last twenty-five years, from 1850 to 1875, 
the rates of wages have risen from thirty-five to forty per cent.” 
On the whole, there has been a rise in the price of labour 
during the last 30 years, owing largely to such causes as the ex- 
tension of the Orissa Canals, and more recently to the construction 
of the railway. The upward tendency is more noticeable in 
the towns than in the villages, and the increase of wages is more 
marked in the case of skilled than of unskilled labour. Away 
from his village, a carpenter now gets 6 to 12 annas a day, and 
a good blacksmith will not work for less than 8 annas and can 
even command 12 annas a day; while ordinary male day-labourers 
earn 2} to 3} annas, and women and boys 1} to 2 annas per 
diem. In'‘his own native village, a skilled labourer gets from 4 
to 6 annas, and an adult unskilled labourer from 14 to 2 annas a 
day ; but the amount of the wages paid depends on the demand 
for labour, the nature and amount of the work done, and the size 
and position of the village, i.e, whether it isin a remote and out- 
of-the-way tract or in the neighbourhood of a town. For making 
and repairing agricultural implements, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
who are still an essential part of the village community, are 
always paid in kind, the annual payment averaging about 
9 seers of rice from every client; and when paid in kind the day- 
labourer varying quantities of paddy equivalent to 2 to 
21 seers of rice. Measured by the quantity of grain given, there 
does not appear to have been any increase in the wages paid to 
agricultural labourers during the last 30 years ; but owing to the 
enhanced price of food-grains, the money valuation of wages in 
kind has increased by 90 per cent, On the other hand, though 
the wages paid in cash have increased considerably, they have not 
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risen in the same proportion as the prices of the staple food-cropa ; 
and the condition of the town labourer has deteriorated, while 
that of the village labourer who receives his wages in kind has 
distinctly improved. Money wages are now slightly less in value 
than wages in kind; the latter are, therefore, always preferred 
by the village labourers, and it is extremely difficult. to obtain a 
cooly in the mofussil who will work for cash wages in the 
sowing and reaping seasons, when wages in kind are freely 

veu. 
A A statement of the prices current in each sub-division during Perces. 
the years 1893—1902 will be found in the Appendix, The 
enormous rise in the price of the staple food of the country 
which has taken place in the last century is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that between 1811—1817 the price of rice ; 
averaged from 30 to 41 local seers (105 folds) to the rupee 2 
according to its quality, while the average price of paddy was 
90 seers to the rupee, and that even as late as the 10 years ending 
in 1856 the average price of common rice was as low as 58 stand- 
ard seers (80 folds) per rupee. There was then a sudden rise; 
in the next decade it was only about half as dear, being sold for 
281 seers to the rupee; and in the succeeding decades the price 
rose steadily to 27,21 and 18 seers. The list of prices given in 
Toynbee’s History of Orissa (Appendix IIT) shows that in the 
last 100 years there has been a very great mse in the price of 
agricultural -produce, pulse, ghi and tobacco; cotton yarn and 
oil have cheapened, but on the other hand there has been but 
little change in sugar, salt, and the betelnut which every Oriya 
chews. Thus the cultivating classes gain both on the better 
price they obtain for their surplus produce and the smaller price 
they pay for imported luxuries, The labourers in the villages 
have been equally benefited by the rise in the prices of food-grains, 
as wages arg still paid ina great majority of cases either wholly 
or partly in kind. This system is particularly suited to an agri- 
cultural district like Cuttack, as it has the advantage of being 
unaffected by any rise in the price of food-grains; and the 
result is that whatever fluctuations may take place in the market, 
the labourers’ wage rel ains the same. 

The following account of the material condition of the people Mateurat 

is taken from Mr. Maddox’s Report on the Survey and Settlement 1737"" 
of Orissa, 1890—1900:—“ It is very difficult to get any 
accurate understanding of the material prosperity of the people at 
large. Enquiries at once put the villager on his guard, and he 
makes such answers as he thinks will conduce to his gain, without 
any great regard for the truth, The general opinion of the officers 
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who have for years worked among the people and gained their 
confidence is that 80 per cent. of the rural population are more or 
less permanently indebted to the mahdjar, proprietary tenure- 
holder, or zamindir, The remainder are themselves landed 
proprietors, or have other means of maintenance than agriculture. 
Tt does not, however, follow that because the villager is in debt 
and has no capital or savings to meet the strain of a bad season 
that he is very much to be pitied. The maAdjan is almost always 
a local man, and generally the tenant cultivates the fields over 
which the mafdjan has alien, Again, the proprietary tenure- 
holders are local men, and frequently have stocks of grain, 
Advances of grain for food and seed are not infrequently given by 
zamindara, especially in times of scarcity, and are repaid by return 
of the principal with 25 per cent. interest when there is a suffi- 


_ cient crop. Such conditions, however, become oppressive when for 


two years in succession there is scarcity, The Oriyé cultivator 
is content with very little, and that he generally gets, <A full 
meal of rice once a day, taken with a little salt, some pulse or 
vegetables, and perhaps fish, suffices him, and he eats cold in 
the morning what is left over from his evening repast. Animal 
food is a luxury, but well-to-do men eat a little mutton and goat's 
flesh, and all classes eat game whenever they have the luck 
to kill any. The poorest classes take, to supplement their rice, 
boiled AudtAi and mandia cakes, and find a substitute for vegetables 
in the many herbs and grasses that grow wild, and iti is Very 
few indeed who cannot fill their bellies with food which, if not 
appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the harvest fails or supplies 
run short, the cultivator finds in the ma/djan a banker always 
ready to ailvance money on good security, and able and willing 
to tide him over hard times, provided there is no abnormal fey 
distress ; and the history of the floods and drought of 1896 
ahows that the agricultural community can withstand very serious 
calamities, if the bad season is followed by a good harvest in’the 
next year.” 

The difference between the two years 1865-66 and 1896-97 
is very striking, and clearly illustrates the great improvement 
in the resources of the people which has been the result of 
the cheney effected during the last half century. The- “years 

the famine of 1866 had been a most prosperous era, 
distinguished by a great development of the exports, and the 
terrible distress that followed the drought of 1865 seemed to 
disprove the truth of the popular belief that -the food-stocks left 
after'a good year are sufficient to meet the wants caused by a 
single harvest’s failure, The years 1890—95, on the otlier hand, 
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were marked by failure of rain and floods in 1891-92, and by heavy 
exports in subsequent years, which might have been expected to 
deplete the stocks in reserve; yet not only did the district escape 
famine, but it exported over 16} lakhs of maunds of grain in 
1896-97, though there was a great flood which destroyed the 
crops early in the year, followed by short rain in September and 
an almost complete failure in October, which resulted in a very 
short crop of the sdrad rice on which the people mainly depend. 

The actual requirements of the people are very few. Brass Dwellings. 

» and bell-metal utensils and ornaments, coarse cotton cloth, and 
certain other articles manufactured for local consumption supply 
nearly all their wants, and they need very few such articles of 
foreign manufacture, The one mild luxury which is practi- 
cally universal is that of smoking; the tobacco is smoked not in 
the hookah, but in the form of cigars, or still more economically, 
by being pulverized and wrapped up in a leaf. The house of 
an ordinary ryot is one of which the walls are made of mud, 
dug from some spot close by, with a roof generally consisting 
of a framework of split bamboos tied together by string and 
thatched over with straw or grass, The floor is smoothed over 
almost every week with cow-dung and mud, and the walls are 

soorated with fantastic figures of crude design and glaring 
solours. Even the house of a substantial ryot, comprising a 
sitting room, a bed-room for males and another for females, a 
treasure-chamber, a cowshed and a sanctuary for the family idol, 
besides a large court-yard, verandahs, ete., would not cost more 
than Rs. 100. The furniture is equally simple, and the articles 
which the cultivator requires for himself are extremely few. Most 
of the furniture in the honse of an ordinary ryot are articles 
required for his work, such as mats for drying paddy, and baskets 
and earthen jars for holding grain, For his own comfort he has 
merely a few mats for sleeping on, a basket in which to keep 
his clothes, and a small plank to serve as a seat ; though mats give 
place to wooden beds and cane baskets to hoxes of wood or tin in 
the houses of the wealthier ryots. On the other hand, the peasant 
is anxious to have a good stock of kitchen utensils and buys aa 
many as he can afford; but all the vessels necessary for domestic 
use, whether of brass, bell-metal, iron, wood or earthenware, can 
be purchased for Rs, 12, and even a well-to-do ryot can get 
all he wants for Ra, 50, 

He ia equally eagerto give his women folk as many orna- Drew. 
ments as his purse can supply, and the female members of his 
family deck themselves out with a large variety of bracélets, 
armlets, anklets, hairpins, and rings for the ears, fingers and toes. 
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But though the number of ornaments worn by peasant women ia 
very large, their intrinsic value scarcely exceeds Ha. 5, as they 
are generally made of cheap materials, such as glass, lac, bell- 
metal and brass. It is only the wealthier ryots who can manage 
to give their wives gold and silver ornaments, and the value of 
the jewelry they wear is about Rs. 80. 
Though keenly alive to the advantages of jewelry as a setting 
for their charms, the women are content with a poor wardrobe, 
The universal garment is the siri,a long piece of cloth draped 
over the head and shoulders, which is tied at the waist and reaches » 
down to the knees. They generally have only two of these cloths, 
eosting about Rs. 3; and though a substantial eultivator’s wife 
has more cloths of a better quality, the total expenditure’ is not 
more than Its. 30. The man himself generally wears a dhofi and a 
ehddar, or loose cotton sheet, worn over the shoulders; and in the 
fields he is content with an exiguous rag, called a gamchAd, round 
his loins, and with a wicker shield-like hat to protect him from the 
weather, His outlay on clothes is not extravagant, as an average 
peasant’s outfit both for ordinary wear and for festive occasions 
costs less than Rs. 4, and his rich neighbour's clothes can be got 
for Rs. 30, | 
Todebted. On the sulject of the indebtedness of the ryots, Mr. Maddox 
ze writes :—‘ If we except well-to-do ryota holding themselves 8 or 
10 acres or more of land, there are few cultivators not in debt to 
the mahdjan. Enquiries made by the Assistant Settlement Officers 
have not resulted in much definite information, but it appears to 
be well established that the petty cultivator pays away as rent and 
interest the whole of his crop, except what is left to him for sub. 
sistence allowance, and has almost always to borrow again before 
the next harvest is ripe. Ina good year he will pay his debts and 
rent in fullin Januaty or February, and have enough to carry 
him on throughout the year, if he has no unusual charges to meet 
but he will probably seize the opportunity to marry off a son os 
daughter, which may leave him in debt to the extent of Rs. 50 for 
which he will probably execute a mortgage on his land or a portion 
of it. In bad years payment of rent and loans will not leave 
the cultivator enough to eat, and he will probably borrow again 
in June or July enough to carry him on to the end of the year, 
Most of the money, or rather grain, lending in Orissa is in the 
hands of zamindirs or proprietary tenure-holders, and they. are by 
no means hard creditors. Very occasionally a bad tenant gets sold 
up, but as a rule the zamindaér knows that it is to his interest to 
keep his ryot going, and will supply him on the usual terms with 
the necessary grain, even though there be a large accumulated 
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debt. As security he nearly always requires a bond pledging the 
land, but these are not often used, and sometimes even particulars 
of the land and of the consideration are not filled in, The only 
matter in which I have known ryots to show any providence is 
that of preserving grain for seed, and several instances were broug! 
to my notice in 1897 where the cultivator, though reduced to great 
straits for food, getting practically no rice to eat, refused to touch 
his little seed-store.” | 
In spite, however, of their indebtedness and of the lability of sree 
their crops to injury from droughts and floods, the agricultural coltaral 
classes have more resources than any other. Not only have they "*** 
better means and better credit than the labouring classes, but being 
in the habit of keeping grain for home consumption, those who 
have crops of some kind are in a better position than the non- 
agricultural classes when grain is scarce and prices are high. In 
the course of the last settlement it was ascertained that the average 
area of a holding in Cuttack is 1} acre, which is at first sight a 
very small amount; but a ryot often holds land in more than 
‘one village, and from the statistics of 25 typical villages, it was 
found that out of 100 heads of families, 56 held over 2 acres each, 
30 held 2 acres or less, and 14 had only homesteads. The latter 
were for the most part labourers; those holding 2 acres or less 
were artisans, weavers and others, who combine agriculture with 
their hereditary occupations; and the average holding of the 
agriculturist was found to be 3°23 acres, and of the whole popula- 
tion 2°21 acres per head of a family. It has been calculated that 
a quarter of an acre of homestead land with 3 acres of irrigated 
or 34 acres of unirrigated land would support the ordinary agri- 
cultural family of five on a subsistence allowance of food ; but the 
regular income derived from the land is supplemented by the 
income obtained from subsidiary occupations as well as from the 
remittances sent home by those members of the family who live 
out of the district, most of whom are in service and earn good pay. 
The statistics which have been compiled show that in any ordinary 
year there must be a considerable excess of production over con- 
sumption, and that, after allowing for the amount required for 
seed, the outturn of food-grains leaves nearly three-fourths of a 
seer per head. i 
As regards the labouring classes, the village artisans who never Condition 
go out of the village form a recognized part of the village Orga To casing 
ization, and are indirectly supported by agriculture. The ordin- classes. 
ary artisan with a family of five earning 7 annas a day does not 
more than 5 annas, and is thus able to lay by something 
which enables him in time to invest his savings in land, the great 
| J 
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ambition of every man in Orissa, There is hardly any really skill- 
ed artisan, who has not, if he is a man of the mofussil, some land, 
and if a man of the town, some money-lending. Here, however, 
as in other parts of India, the lot of the day-labourer is rather 
hard. Spending what he earns from day to day, he has very little 
to pawn or sell in times of distress, and he is therefore the first 
to sucoumb in time of scarcity unless he is carefully watched and 
given work within easy reach, Unlike the Bihari, the Oriya 
does not move with his family in search of work, and no labourer 
cares to go to a distant place for employment leaving his family 
uncared for and with the prospect of only earning enough for 
himself. The kufhid or Aalid, i.e., the unskilled labourer who is 
engaged by the year and paid daily in kind, is a little better off 
than the day-labourer. He has a better man to look after him, 
who, if an old master, does not forsake him till he is himself 
reduced to the very last straits; and besides this he generally is 
allowed to hold about half an acre of land as jayir. 
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Ix Cuttack, as in other parts of Bengal, a large majority of OcowrA- 
the population are engaged in agrioultural pursuits, and the ~°"~ 


number of those who obtain their livelihood from other sources is 
comparatively small, Agriculture supports 58°5 per cent. of the 
population, industries 18°3 per cent. and the professions 2°6 per 
eent. Of the agricultural population, 31 per cent. are actual 
workers, of whom 19,000 are rent-receivers, 327,000 rent-payers 
and 22,000 field-labourers. Of the industrial population, 55 per 
cent. are actual workers, and these include 15,000 cow-keepers, 
16,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 19,000 rice-pounders, 14,000 
firewood- and charcoal-sellers, 63,000 cotton-weavers and spinners, 
5,000 gold and silveramiths, 3,000 ironsmiths, 3,000 carpenters 
and 12,000 basket and mat-makers, Of the professional classes, 37 
per cent. are actual workers, including 3,000 priests, 6,000 persons 
employed in temple service, 1,000 astrologers, 4,000 teachers and 
2,000 musicians, Among thoes engaged in other ocoupations are 
) herdsmen, 13,000 beggars and 98,000 general labourers. 
Large, however, as is the ratio of agriculturists, this figure does 
not convey a strictly correct idea of the number of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, In Cuttack there is searcely a single 
caste that does not live by oultivation, even though it may not 
be the principal or only means of support. Brahmans, who 
are interdicted from touching the plough themselves, employ 
labourers to till their lands; boatmen, fishermen, washermen, 
3, cowlherds, potters, weavers, oilmen, ete., while 
carrying on their respective caste avocations, cultivate some land 
at the same time; and it is probable that the actual number of 
those who obtain either the whole or part of their income from 
the soil is considerably larger than the figure quoted above. 








With the exception of the silver filigree work, of Cuttack, the Maxv- 
industries of the district are of little importance. As is only **°T°*®3. 


natural in a district where the great majority of the people are 

engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits and where the urban 

population is small, the bulk of the industrial community are 
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engaged in supplying the simple needs of rural people, The 
people require very few articles of foreign manufacture; end 
brass and bell-metal utensils, coarse cotton cloth, and certain 
other articles manufactured for local consumption, such as woollen 
blankets, paper, pottery, etc., meet most of their wants. In the 
interior the artisans who make these articles form a component 
part of the village organization, some of them still holding service 
lands for their work; and even in the towns the manufactures are 
mostly of a primitive kind producing little for export. 

Cuttack is one of the few places in the Province in which gold 
and silver work is carried on, This industry gives employment 
to about 400 familica in Cuttack town and to 2.000 families in 
the interior, The instruments used are of the simplest kind and 
the equipment of the workshop 1s equally primitive, as a small 
hole in the mud floor which serves for a furnace, an earthen- 
ware bowl, and a couple of fans without handles generally form 
the whole apparatus of the workmen. The artificers, patiently 
working by a trying light in ordinary earth-paved huts with 
these crude implements, turn out articles of extreme delicacy and 
finish, and often of exquisite design. The majority are ornaments 
intended as tributes to feminine vanity, such as alakds for the 
forehead, hair-pins with four or five chains suspended from 
them, strings of flower-buds worn round the hair, and numerous 
kinds of ear-rings, some for the lobe, others for the side, and a 
third class for the upper portion of the ear, besides a number of 
ornaments for the nose, the neck, the wrists and arms, the waist 
and ankles. To this list must be added a long catalogue of silver 
fancy articles and ornaments of filigree work which are usually 
kept for sale in the Cuttack market, Some of these are vessels 
used at religious festivals and on ceremonial occasions, such as the 
rose-water vases or sprinklers brought into use at » eddings, 
nautch parties and other festivals, and the affardans and silver 
platters for betel-leaf which are handed round at darddrs; in 
addition to these, there are various articles of a more modern 
character, such as cigar-cases, card-cases, picture-frames, buttons 
and studs, figures of animals, flower-vases, ete. 

The crude material consists of gold with an alloy of silver 
and copper, and of silver alloyed with copper. The molten alloy 
is poured into a mould, and the bar thus produced is beaten on 








the anvil into a thin rod. The latter is then passed through the 


holes made in the janda, i., an iron plate perforated with holes 
varying in size. The thick wire obtaining by drawing the metal 
through the larger holes is gradually made thinner by beisig drawn - 
through the smaller holes, some of which are about the size of a 
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pin’s head, while others are no bigger than a pin’s point, This 
process is continued till the wire becomes finer and finer, and the 
requisite diameter is at length obtained; in this way 120 feet of 
wire can, it is said, be drawn from a rupee’s weight of silver. The . 
wire is then cut up into the lengths required, bent and coiled into 
various shapes, and then arranged according to the design of the 
work on a piece of mica placed over a tin plate. When the 
different kinds of wire have been arranged and the design has 
bean filled in, they are soldered together and the mica and tin 
plate are removed, The artiole is then coloured and burnished, a 
paste of salt and alum being put over it, and after being dried it 
is ready for sale. The finest articles are produced in the Orissa 
Art Wares factory, the proprietor of which, Mr, M. 5, Das, ©.1.£., 
had brought the improved methods of modern mechanism to the 
assistance of the hereditary training and skill of the native artist. 
In purity of design and delicacy of finish the articles turned out ~ 
in this factory surpass the gold and silver work ip every other part 
of the Province, and the graceful skill with which the spider-web 
of wire is manipulated has made Cuttack justly famous for this 
kind of work. No accurate information as to the quantity of 
gold and silver used 1s available, but about Rs. 1,00,000 worth 
of gold and.about Rs, 3,25,000 worth of silver are imported into 
Cuttack annually. ‘The gold and silver ornaments and fancy 
articles produced are exported not only to Puri and the Tributary 
States of Orissa, but also to Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, Cutch, 
Bangalore, Akyab, Mauritius, and other places. . 

Formerly the manufacture of salt was a valuable industry, and Salt manu- 
Stirling has left it on record that the finest salt of all India was *t™. 
manufactured in the wild unhospitable tract along the sea coast of 
Orissa, and that under the monopoly system the Hast India 
Company obtained from this source & net revenue falling little 
short of 18 lakhs of rapees. In 1897-95 altogether 162,551 . 
maunds of salt were manufactured, but the industry has now been 
ruined by the railway, which has encouraged the importation of 





the cheaper Madras salt. 
Weaving is another industry which has suffered from competi- Cotton 
tion with imported goods. When the English first came to Orissa, “4 


the fine muslins of Cuttack were eagerly bought up by the 
English factors; but owing to the preference of the people for 
cheap machine-made goods, the industry is now practically extinct, 
Weaving of cotton cloths is still carried on at Gulnagar, Jankoti 
and Kishornagar, and indeed in most of the villages in the 
interior; but the hand-made article has been driven out of the 
market in nearly every part {Cuttack by imported piece-goods, 
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and the country looms are almost at a standstill, At the last 
census only 33,000 cotton-weavers and spinners were enumerated ; 


many of the weaver custe have entirely forsaken their hereditary 


- oecupation and live solely by cultivation ; and those who still work 


Silk weav- 
ing, 


Paper 
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ture. 


at the loom are forced to add to their income by taking service as 
labourers if they have not sufficient capital to rent land for them- 
selves. Their manual labour cannot compete with European 
machine-made piece-goods either in fineness or cheapness of price. 
The cloth they turn out, though stronger, is much coarser, and is 
used only by the poorer classes, who manage to make one piece 
last throughout the year. Fine cloth is however still woven at 
Gulnagar from imported twist ; it meets the local demand, and also 
finds its way into the shops of Cuttack, where it is bought by 
the richer citizens and still commands a fair price. 

The weaving of fasar silk on a small scale is carried on in the 
village of Gopélpur in the Dharmshala thana. The silk industry, 
like the cultivation of the betel leaf, was introduced by a few 
Bengalis who emigrated to Cuttack from Burdwan or Midnapore. 
There are about 200 families engaged in the industry, who are the 
descendants of the weavers who settled here about six generations 
back, Almost every family owns a loom, and manages to 
obtain a fair meome without having to take to any subsidiary 
profession. The process they follow is as simple as the scale of 
their business is emall, They maintain no large filatures, possess 
no intricate or improved form of machinery, and use only the 
fasar cocoons which they obtain from the jungle tracts to the west. 
The ¢asar cloth which these weavers produce is of a coarse and 
inferior quality. The bulk of the outturn is taken by traders in 
Madras, Berhampore, and other places in Southern India, who 
make advances which are adjusted when the fabrica have heen 
finished. The value of the cloth purchased by these merchants is 
reported to be about Rs. 12,000 annually, and a emall quantity, 
valued at Rs. 500 a year, also finds its way to Cuttack. 

Paper was formerly manufactured by Muhammadans from the 
chanpet fibre, but the industry has declined owing to the competi- 
tion with imported cheap paper of better quality, For a long time 
it lingered on, as the local kacha/ris and offices used the local paper, 
till it was superseded by the Bally paper. The seats of the indus- 
try were Kendripira, Asureswar, Hariharpur, and Padmapur, the 
last place being the chief source of supply for the Division, The 
industry would indeed have disappeared long ago were it not 
that owing to its durability the paper is still in demand in the 
Cuttack Collectorate, where it is used for the flyleaves of records, 
The demand is however small, and even the few families which 
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keep up the industry depend very largely on labour or eke out 
their earnings by trading in sheep and goats. 

The other industries are few in number and of little signt- Other 
ficance, A small colony of stone-carvers settled at Naltigiri about ee 
34 miles from Cuttack make images of gods and ornaments for 
temples in conventional designs; the industry 18 said to have been 
introduced by the Marathis, but it has made no progress. Locks, 
nails, nut-crackers, eto., are made at Baroda and Kalapadar in the 
Banki thina, The carpenters of Cuttack town have some skill 
in cabinet-making and a certain amount of wood-carving is still 
carried on. Formerly the temples, maths and large houses had 
the woodwork in their inner verandahs elaborately carved, while 
the doors and windows contained good specimens of lotus and 
geometrical screen patterns; but now there is -very little carving 
done, beyond the grotesque designs of gods and fabulous beings 
which are carved on the panels of doors and on boats. In 
Cuttack the manufacture of toys and sticks from buffalo horns is a 
speciality for which there appears to be a growing demand. The 

orn is cut to the required length, turned on a primitive lathe, and 

then polished ; these articles obtain a ready sale, but the industry 

is only on a very small seale and is confined to a few families. 

The only other indigenous industry which appears to Osper 16 
the manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils and ornaments. 
This has not yet suffered from the competition of foreign or 
machine-made articles, though gilt ornaments of German silver 
are said to find favour with many of the women on account of their 
exported to Puri, Sambalpur, Sonpur, Ganjim and Calcutta, and 

a thriving trade is carried on. 

There are no mines in the proper ‘sense of the word, Sand- Minos. 
stone, laterite and rubble are quarried from the hills along the 
- western border, but only for the railway and local use. The 
laterite found in the gneissose hills along the road from Calontta to 
Cuttack is admirably adapted for building by its durability, and 
is commonly used for this purpose. 

The Government workshop at Jobra is the only factory in the Factories. 
district or indeed in the whole of Orissa. This is 4 civil engineer- 
ing workshop with steam as the motive power, at which the 
iron and wood-work required for the anicuts, locks and canals are 
turned out; it employs an average of 173 operatives daily. 

From the fact that the first English factory in Bengal was Taner. 
established in this district, it is clear that it was at one time a place Eolizsh 
Bengal set forth from Masulipatam in 1633; the party consisted 
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of eight Englishmen, and the good ship, “Hopewell,” that bore them 
was no better than a native junk. With favourable winds the 
expedition® managed to reach Harispurgarh, but soon after they 
arrived, a Portuguese frigate came in and anchored near them; 
and when the English went ashore, the master of the fngate “ with 
the assistance of some of the ribble-rabble rascals of the town” 
eet upon them, and the English “had like to have been all slain 
and spoiled, but that Lucklip, the rogger or vice-king there, rescued 
them with 200 men,” Cartwright, the leader of the little band, 
soon afterwards set out with a valuable consignment of gold, 
silver, cloth and spices for Cuttack, where the Muhammadan 
Governor of Orissa held his court. Here he demanded redress for 
the Portuguese attack upon them and applied for a permit autho- 
rizing the English to trade in Orissa. The Portuguese captain 
also appeared however, and charged the English crew with fighting 
in order to make a prize of his vessel and take his goods by force. 
A nobleman of the court was bribed by the Portuguese and espoused 
their cause; and Cartwright, finding he could get no satisfaction, 
“rose up in great anger and departed, saying that if he could not 
have right here, he would have it in another place; and so went 
his way, not taking his leave of the Nabeb or of any other; at 
which abrupt departure they all admired.” At his next interview 
he found the Nawab in a far more favourable mood, and told him 
boldly with a stern undaunted countenance that “he had done his 

masters of the Honourable Company wrong, and by his might and — 
power had taken their rights from them, which would not be so 
endured or put up.” The Nawab then made some enquiries about 
the power and trade of the English and was informed that their 
maritime strength was mvincible, This reply made a deep impres- 
sion on the Nawab and finally he gave the English permission to 
trade in Orissa. On the 19th May 1633 the English left Cuttack 
for Hariharpur, a village adjoining the present Jagatsinghpur ; 
here they at once proceeded to build a factory, this site being 
chosen apparently because, to quote Bruton’s account, “the town 
is very full of people; there are many merchants in it and great 
plenty of all things: here is also cloth of all sorts, great store, for 
there do belong to this town at least 3,000 weavers that are house- 
keepers, besides all other that do work, beimg bound or hired.” 
This factory however was not long maintained, as the merchants 
did not understand the necessity for severe self-restraint and tem- 
Bechive in a hot climate; the country abounded with fruit and 











* For a fuller account of the fortunes of this expedition, see the Early four 
of the English in Bengal, vol. I, by C. R. Wilson. 
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arrack, and these when taken with excess produced lamentable 
consequences. The place consequently acquired a had name 
among the English, and its unhealthiness was one of the most 
serious obstacles to their progress. Trade was also crippled by . 
the attacks of the Aracanese pirates and the opposition of the 
Portuguese; and to add, to the difficulties of the English, the 
river where their vessels used to lie having gradually silted up, it 
became unsafe for ships to ride there and difficult to send goods by 
sea that way. In 1641 the factory at Hariharpur was found to 
be on the point of dissolution, only a few fine muslins were in 
preparation, and the trade henceforward was diverted to Balasore 
which possessed far greater commercial advantages. 

We have little information concerning the commerce of the Trade | 
district during the 150 years which elapsed before the British ope. 
conquest; but enough is known to show that the trade of the 
country was paralyzed by the oppressions of the local officials. 
However cheap might be the inland markets, the tolls and 
custom-houses on the roads and rivers made the goods too dear 
for exportation, and anything like internal trade was rendered — 
impossible by the incessant black-mail which was levied. 
Besides the royal officers who imposed a tax at every few miles, 
each petty proprietor through whose estate the route lay lined the 
road with hungry myrmidons; and in the short journey of 1038 
miles from Cuttack to Balasore the tolls amounted to nearly a 
third of the total value of the goods. 

The incursions and oppressions of the Marathis soon put an Trade 
end to whatever commercial prosperity Orissa may once have exe 





vwotsed, and the trade in rice and salt, which had survived rls. 
Maratha misrule, was considerably diminished when the Govern- 
ment asserted its rightto the monopoly of the latter article, 
When we took the Province, however, considerable quantities of 
these articles were still exported from the ports, which were chiefly 
frequented by three kinds of craft, viz., (1) Maldive vessels, which 
brought cowries, cocoanuts, coral, and dried fish, and took back rice 
and earthen pots; (2) sloops which carried the Government salt to 
Caloutta; and (3) sloops, built at Contai and Hijili, which only 
eame in the cold season and carried rice to Calcutta, The Raja of 
Kanika carried on a considerable trade in rice on his own account, 
and large numbers of swine and horned cattle found their way by 
land to the Caloutta market. The export trade, however, gradually 
dwindled down to a fraction of itsformer importance, and in 1513, 
the Collector reported that the only articles exported were rice 
and a little salt (about three lakhs’ worth), and that trade was 
hardly known even by name. The internal trade was equally 
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limited and was confined to the supply of rice and other articles 
of every-day use or consumption to the larger towns, and to 
the mutual exchange of surplus produce and articles of home 
- manufacture at the Ad/s or markets in the interior. 

Then, as now, the grain marketsin the towns were in the hands 
of middlemen, who so regulated the supplies coming into the town 
as to keep up prices. When the rivers rose to an unusual height, 
or the crops failed to any considerable extent, the difficulty 
which the inhabitants of Cuttack experienced in getting food was 
extreme. The military authorities were constantly representing 
to the civil officers the difficulties they had in getting supplies 
for the troops. They asserted that they had often to go without 
sufficient food for several days together, and declared that unless 
this state of affairs was remedied, the sepoys would lose all 
sense of discipline, and setting their authority at defiance, plunder 
the grain shops in the town of Cuttack. In consequence of these 
complaints, the Collector was authorized in 1805 to advance the 


sum of Re. 10,000 for the purpose of purchasing and storing a 


supply of rice for the town of Cuttack and for the military or 
eantonment bazar. A godown was built for the storage of this 
large stock, and a public market established for its sale on tho site 
of the present Chandni Chank. For many years after this, Cuttack 
continued to be in constant want of supplies and frequently on 
the verge of famine. Time after time urgent calls were made 
on Balasore for rice, and pilgrims had to be warned of the 
scarcity in the district and directed to supply themselves with 
_ provisions before entering it. There was however no scarcity 
20 miles north of the Mahanadi; at Balasore rice sold at 65 
seers for the rupee and there was enough in store for three 
years consumption; there were immense stocks at Dhamra and 
Churaman intended for export to Madras; and consequently 
it was thought that the scarcity of rice was not natural, but must 
have been artificially produced. It was pointed out that the large 
number of Marithis still resident at Cuttack were bitterly 
hostile to the English, and did their best to stop the import of 
rice in the hope of starving them out; they themselves ceased 
to import from Sambalpur. and they prevented the ryots, many 
of whom were still in their debt, from bringing in grain to 
Cuttack. This was all the easier, as the ryots had always been 
accustomed to give up nothing until they were compelled. The 
Marithis took what they wanted by force, and the ryots did not 
understand our method of asking for and paying for what we 
wanted; they took it for weakness, and were so elated at their 
release from oppression that they thought themselves quite 
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independent and would do nothing to oblige any one. Besides 
this, even the dmi/s were in league against the English, as they 
had for a long time taken advantage of their position to secure the 
lion’s share of the profitable export trade to Madras, and did not 
wish to sell in Cuttack. 

In order to remedy this lamentable state of affairs, land was 
offered rent-free in perpetuity to any merchants who would estab- 
lish grain shops near the site of the public market. It was at 
this time, and in consequence of this offer, that a row of houses 
arose on either side of Chandni Chauk, some of which exist 
in a dilapidated condition to the present day. But though 
this measure gave some relief to the inhabitants, its effect 
was only temporary; the usual tightness of the market was 
enhanced by severe droughts and by floods which cut off communi- 
cation with the interior: and the officers of Government were 
constantly interfering with the market in order to try and force 
down prices, The Governor-General was at last forced to issue 
‘stringent orders prohibiting this practice, and in 1821 a procla- 
mation was issued declaring the freedom of trade and the absence 
of all restrictions affecting the grain market. Since that time 
trade has steadily developed with the opening of new commu- 
nications, which have placed nearly every part within easy reach 
of the markets, The roads have been improved and extended; 
a great-impetus has been given to the extension of trade by 
the opening of harbours at False Point and Chandbali ; the district 
has been covered with a network of canals, which enable the 
neonle to transport their POOLS to the Fest | and to all parts of the 
interior; and more recently it has been tapped by the railway and 
put into direct communication with the mercantile capitals of 

The trade of Cuttack, at the present day, consists chiefly in Imports 
the exchange of agricultural products in their raw state for for- Shoes 
eign manufactures, metals and articles of luxury. The chief 
article of export is rice which is sent to Calontta, Mauritius and 
Ceylon, other exports being oil-seeds, hides, jute, timber, horns, 
feathers, bones, panasi grass, and silver filigree work. Jungle 
Ti mots, such #5 myrobalans, lac, nus vomica, WH, and resin 
come in from the Garjits, and with the other articles mentioned 
above are despatched to Calcutta, and to a smaller extent to the 
oil and specie are brought in from Caleulta and sent out again 
to Puri and the Garjats along with dried fish and salt; and a 
portion of the consignments of cocoanuts sent from Puri is 


forwardd to the Garjats. 
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The principal articles of import from Calcutta are English 
and Bombay piece-goods, kerosine-oil, crockery, glassware, specie, 
fancy goods, potatoes, lead, copper, zino, gold, silver and cotton 
yarn. Most of these articles are consumed in the district, and a 
portion, as mentioned above, is sent to the Garjats on the west 
and to Puri on the south, The articles imported from other 
places are salt, turmeric, chillies, sugar and tobacco leaves from 
Ganjim; cocoanuts and cocoanut-oil from Puri; wheat, pulses, 
oil-seeds, cotton and molasses from the Central Provinces; lac, 
nux vomica, myrobalans, silk cocoons, wax, resin, iron, horns, 
hides, timber, catechu, oil-seeds and feathers from the Garjats, 
Cotton goods, besides being brought by sea from Calcutta, are 
also imported by land from some other parts of Bengal, and from 
certain districts of the Madras Presidency; the imports from 
Bengal consist of muslins from Midnapore, Bankura and other 
places, and those from Madras of fine cotton goods and silk 
fabrics sent from Ganjim and Berhampore. 

igpackpag Cuttack is primarily an exporting district, the exports greatly 
ot exceeding the imports, whether borne by rail, river, road, canal or 
sea. ‘The returns of sea-borne trade passing through False Point 
show that the value of the imports in 1904-05 was Rs, 3,350, while 
the exports were valued at nearly 22} lakhs; nearly all of this was 
foreign trade, the value of the goods carried by coasting vessels 
being only Rs, 76,800. The statements showing the volume of 
rail- and canal-borne trafic show clearly the increasing popularity 
of transit by rail; and although the canals continue to perform 
an important function, especially in the export trade, there can 
be no doubt that os a channel of trade they are heing rapidly 
supplanted by the railway, The latter brought into the district 
455,000 maunds and exported over 625,000 maunds of goods, 
while the canals exported 214,000 maunds and brought in only 
31,700 maunds, The export traffic carried along the canals con- 
sisted almost entirely of rice, while the cotton twist and yarn 
brought by boat and steamers from Calcutta constituted nearly 
seven-elghths of the imports. The returns for rail-borne traffic 
show that among the imports salt from Madras (404,000 maunds) 
bulked most largely ; a large portion consisted of rice (175,700 
maunds) brought in from Puri, which was probably only conveyed 
into Cuttack on its way to other markets; and after this, the 
largest import was gram (75,000 maunds) from the Central 
Provinces. Madras is the largest importer, sending 41 lakhs of 
maunds, and next come the other districts of Orissa with 205,000 
maunds, and then Caloutta and the metropolitan districts with 
#69,000 maunds, Among exports, rice occupies the first place, 
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nearly 4 lakhs of maunds being exported in 1904-05, and the 
next most important export was gram and pulse (98,000 maunds) ; 
with the exception of paddy, the other exports are ‘small in 
quantity and of little significance. Practically all the exports are 
sent to Calcutta and the surrounding districts, or the other 
districts of Orissa. 

The export business in Cuttack is almost entirely monopolized Mere:ntile 
by a few rich merchants, who are in a position to make large “"**** 
advances at favourable rates and to undertake the risk of sending 
consignments by sea, These merchants have their agents, who 
establish small depdts in various parts of the district and make 
large purchases of rice at the markets, They then send out their 
rice to the chief ports (False Point and Chandbali), whence it 
is shipped to foreign countries or to other parts of India, There 
are many traders, however, who carry on heavy transactions both 
in articles of export and of import: they are generally the Telis, 
Kewats, Gurids, Patras and Golds of the district, but their 
numbers are swollen by Bengalis, Marwaris, Bhojpuris, Telingas, 
and Garjati Jaunliis, who with their greater industry and enter- 
prise have managed to establish themselves to the exclusion of 
the Oriyas, These dealers (mahdjans) make advances of money 
to petty tradesmen, known as /eparis or gumashids, who go to 
different parts of the country, buying in at the cheaper markets 
and selling off to advantage at the dearer ones. At the close 
of the year, or of any other definite period of time, they return 
home, render an account of their transactions, and pay the 
mahajan the money they have borrowed, together with a share 
of the profits. The latter is divided between the ma/djan, the 
bepdri and the owner of the boat or pack-bullocks used in 
conveying goods from one place to another, 

Sometimes the mahdjans have kothis or warehouses in different 
parts of the interior, where they station resident agents or kofhi 
gumashids, who are often near relatives of the mahdjans themselves, 

Goods are bought and sold here, and are also sent off to the 
mahdajan ; at the end of the year accounts are settled, the profits 
that accrue from the year’s transactions being divided among them. 
Some traders, besides dealing in all kinds of produce themsel 
also serve as brokers or middlemen for the sale of miscella 

12 and are known as dandidars (literally weighmen), 1., men 
through whose intervention purchases and sales are effected. 

Many mahdjans personally keep up wholesale or retail shope, 
at which they sell their goods either wholesale to peripatetic 
dealers, or retail to ordinary purchasers. These shops, which are 
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vuteldan” wnat trade centres, are held for tho most part by 
. Outsiders, In Cuttack town the Marwaris, who have been settled 
down there for the last 40 or 50 years, trade chiefly in European 
piece-goods; the Bhojpuris, who deal in spices, have been in 
Cuttack for the last 70 years; the Telingas, who followed the 
Madras regiments to Cuttack, have established themselves as 
traders in Decean clothes, chillies, camphor, ete.: and the Kabulis, 
as in other parts of Bengal, preside at stalls of dried fruits 
of all kinds, 
Trade The sea-borne trade of the district is carried by the steamers 
ee it nailtawe: “rinacle’ oehick touch at the ports of Chandbali and 
False Point. The former of these is at the mouth of the Dhimra 
in the Balasore district, but plays an important part in the trade 
of this district, The opening of this port about 30 years ago, 
and of False Point harbour in 1560, at once gave a great impetus . 
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Canal. But the railway constitutas the chief artery of commerce : 
the main trade of the district is that which is carried out of 
it or brought into it by this route, and the othor means of 
communication hy land merely supplement its work. 

_ The internal trade of the district is similarly carried on by the 
railway, and by carts, pack-bullooks and boats; it consists chiefly 
& cereals and pulses, country cloths, brass end ie] tensi Is 
timber ha) firewood. Next to the rail 
Chandbali road, the Grand Trank 6; 

The routes by water are furnished by ¢t 








though their Upper reaches and minor brane eee 
tain little water during the summer. A steamer service plies on 





the High Level and Kendi canals, while the Taldanda canal 
"S regularly used by boats, These highways is cctemaea eee 
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now ensured a certainty of communication between Cuttack’ and 
the sea-board, and have helped most materially to develop its 
trade. The whole district is moreover intersected by a network 
of channels and creeks, all of which are navigable by country 
boats during the rains and some throughout the year. With 
the district and village roads, they form important factors in 
opening out the more remote villages, so that there is generally 
some means of communication between them and the trade marts 
of the district. 

The chief centres of trade are situated along the rivers and Trade 
canals, or are in the neighbourhood of flourishing villages. The ®™'™™* 
most important markets for rice, the chief article of commerce, are 
False Point, Jambu, Bhutmundi, Cuttack, Marsighai, Alba, 
Kenduapatna, and Daraborid, and the most important places of 
supply are Cuttack, Kendripira, Jajpur, Aul, Patamundai, and 
Baideswar. Itice is carried chiefly to Calcutta by the railway or 
by steamer ci Chandbali, the traffic being mostly in the hands of 
the India General Steam Navigation Company, which maintains 

a regular service of steamers from Oaleutta. A portion of it is 
also earried to Falso Point in boats and along the Orissa Coast 
Canal in steame 

Besides ‘i there are numerous minor markets or Adfs Markets 
all over the district, numbering about one hundred and fifty, which "4 **"™ 
are held every week on certain fixed days for the sale of the 
ordinary articles of consumption and of every-day use. The most 
important of these are Ichaipur, Barhit, Mahipal, Thakurhat, 
Chandla, Mahalhat, Pandalo, Pailo Antoi, ‘Paani; Keshpur, Chan- 
danagar, Rajnagar, Kerapur, Ganji, Olabhar, Talsanga and 
Nikrai in the Kendrapéra sub-division; Gandkul, Katra, Bilhat, 
Tanghi, Champapur, Nischintkoilo, Niali and Kuhunda in the 
Sadar subdivision; and Binjharpur, Kaipara, Haripur, Kati- 
kata, and Kayangola in the Jajpur sub-division, Almost all the 
trade of the interior may be said to be carried on in these 
markets. People flock in from great distances to buy stores for 
the week’s consumption, and in many cases the Ad/s form the sole 
source from which the villagers can obtain the necessaries of life. 
Shops are very rare in small villages, and are generally of a very 
primitive kind, unable to supply a single family with provisions 
even for a week, and totally unequal to meeting the wants of a 
whole village. 

Fairs are also held in different parts of the district in connec- 
tion with the religious festivals, Some of these last for a day, 
thers for a week, ten days, or even a month. Some of the petty 
fairs have no influence whatever on trade, but the principal ja/ras, 
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such asthe Paus Sankranti @/rd in pargona Katia, the Salanuni 
annual fair in Sargara, the Mahivinayaka me/é in Darpan, the 
Charak Sankranti jdtrd in Madhupur, the Gundicha jafra in Tikan, 
the Asokashatami jifrd in JAjpur, attract many shop-keepers and 
merchants from Balasore, Bhadrakh and the Garjats, as well as 
from the more important centres of trade in the district itself, 

Cuttack has a peculiar system of weights and measures, The 
maéund of 40 seers is recognized, but the Balasore seer of 80 folds 
is used for weighing imported goods, and the Cuttack seer of 
105 folds for indigenous goods. These seers are regarded as 
standard weights and are used in the municipalities and the 
principal market-places in the interior, though not to the exelu- 
sion of other weights. In rural areas, however, the seer and 
chittack are hardly understood, the weights in common use being 
the pal, bisa and paswri, and for grain measure the gauni. The 
pel is equivalent to 6 folds, but the isd ranges from 18 to 30° pals, 
i.¢., from 108 to 180 folds, aceording to locality and the commod- 
ity weighed, No isd corresponds, therefore, to the Cuttack seer 
of 105 folds. In some places the people realize the disadvantages 
of this and caloulate the pal at 5 instead of 6 folds, so that their 
bisa of 18 pals may approximate the Cuttack seer. The gauni 
again varies from 1} seer to 7 seers according to locality. It is a 
basket, and not only does it give wrong measure by losing its 
shape, but there‘is a buying and a selling gauni, the former being 
of course the larger; and it can be manipulated during measure. 
ment, ¢.g., by pressing, heaping up and filling loosely. There is 
thus room for unlimited fraud, and the extent of the evil may be 
realized when it is remembered that the gaum is the universal 
measure for weighing paddy throughout rural areas. The pasuri 
is equal to 3 bisds, and the weight in folds therefore varjes 
according to the weight ‘of the different #isde used. In the 
Jajpur sub-division two special weights are said to be used, viz. 
the gar and mutha, which are 24 and 27 pals respectively. 

Among measures the commonest is the gauni mentioned above. 
Other measures are the pefal (1 seer 6 chittacks), used for 
measuring mustard, linseed, ete., the pahili (ordinarily = 1] seer | 
chittack), used for weighing parched grain, ete., the arhd, for 
molasses, which generally = 80 folds in capacity, while country 
cloth is measured by the Ad¢A or cubit, which varies from 18 to 22 
inches. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 
Wuews the British conquered the district in 1505, it was practi- Devetors 
cally isolated from the rest of India, and there was but little panel, 
internal communication, In spite of the long sea face, few vessels cations. ~ My 
ventured to put in at the surf-beaten coast, and no measures were 
taken to survey the harbours or ascertain the capabilities of its 
estuaries. ‘Traffic along the rivers, then as now, was rendered 











difficult by the egormous volume of water they bring down in ‘ 
the rains and by the fact that in the dry season they dwindle in 4 
their upper reaches to small streams running through broad sandy . 


beds. In addition, however, to the natural difficulties of the river ir 
route, the vexatious imposts and transit-dues of the Marathis, as 7 
well as the black-mail which they levied, made it impossible for 
the boatmen to ply their trade with any profit, and these natural 
channels were practically unused. Throughout the district there 
was not a road, in the modern sense of the word, in existence, 
What were then called roads were mere fair-weather cart-tracks, 
without bridges and without proper ferry arrangements for 
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crossing the numerous water-courses which they intercepted ; and 

the pilgrims to Puri, who are now quickly transported there by 

the railway, were forced to follow the dangerous route through a 

Nilgiri and Mayiirbhanj, which in mary places passed through - 

dense jungles infested by tigers and other wild animals. | * 
The first step taken to remedy this state of affairs was the The Orissa | 

construction of the great Orissa Trunk Road, which was sano- Tenk 4 

tioned in 1811 and completed in 1825. It was not metalled, rr 

however, and in 1854 Mr. Ricketts found it in exactly the same : 





state as when he saw it 25 years previously. “It has not 
improved in any respect,” he wrote, “it is the same long heap of 
mud and clay, always next to impassable for any wheeled velu- 
cles, except for the high-wheeled Cuttack hackeries, and for many 
months of the year impassable even for them. In some parts, 
inconvenience at any time of the yéar; but across the many low 
plains where the soil is clayey, the difficulty of making any 
K 
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progress in wet weather can hardly be exaggerated. I have 

myself been nine hours going ten miles,” 
The couti- [he terrible deficiency of communications which still existed as 
tata late as 1866 was made apparent in the great Orissa famine, when 
1866, “the people were shut in between pathless jungles and impravti- 
cable seas, and were like passengers in a ship without provisions.” 
The state of affairs at that time was graphically described by the 
Famine Commissioners of 1867 as followa:—“ The whole province 
is geographically isolated to an excessive degree. To the north 
and north-west the hill tracts merge into countries mdre hilly, 
wild and inaccessible, by which they are separated effectually from 
: Central and Northern India. There is o precarious trattic with 
Sambalpur by boats of a peculiar construction, which navigate the 
a difficult river Mahanadi in the rainy season and fora month or 
i two after; for the rest of the year this communication is closed. 
| Qn the other side, the nature of the coust and the sea is such as 
effectually to stop all native traffic for the major part of the 
year, With one exception—False Point—there is no protected 
. anchorage of any kind, and that exception may be said to be in 
> some sense almost a recent discovery. Such being the difficulties 
on either side of the length of Orissa, the only ordinary mode of 








ts * communication with the outside world is by the route traversing 
a its length. That, however, is so much intersected by the streams 
i already mentioned, andj has been hitherto so little rendered prac- 
Ie ticable by art, that it is comparatively little used by wheeled 


carriages; pack-bullocks still predominate at all times: in the 
rainy season wheeled traffic is quite impracticable ; and when the 
rains are heavy, even pack-bullocks cannot be used. At this day 
the European officer-who cannot obtain a special steamer must 
find his way into Orissa slowly and tediously, as ancient officers 
may have travelled in the days of Asoka, and the very post takes 
several daye between Calcutta and Cuttack,” 
Subsequest This calamity directed attention to the state of all the Orissa 
measores. districts, and mesaures were taken to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar disaster, reads being opened up, the coast surveyed, and 
eanals constructed, The communication with the outside world 
which was thus established, effectually broke in upon the isolation of 
Orissa, and more recently the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has extend- 
ed its system through the district. It is now amply provided with 
means of communication by the railway and an extensive s n of 
roads and canals. The railway passing through it from north to 
south connects it with Caleutta on the one hand and Madras on the 
other ; the roads place every part within easy reach of the markets ; 
and a network of cunals and distributaries covers the whole country, 
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As early as the 17th century Cuttack was reached by the Water 
cireuitous route from the Dhamra river cié Patamundai. up to SO™MTS" 


Cations. 


which place sloops and brigs were able to come with Government py) ours, 
aud other stores; and Harispurgarh at the mouth of the Patna 
appears to have been a place of resort for coasting vessels. It was 
here that the English landed when they first advanced from 
Masulipatam to Orissa in 1633 ; it then possessed a fair anchorage, 
boasted a custom-house, and was described as “a place of good 
strength with whom our merchants hold commerce with cor- 
respond mcy. The harbour is now sand-barred, and even in 
Ralph Cartwright’s time the river could only be ascended in small 
boats for some 8 miles as far as Kosida: but the old name of the 
mouth of the Patud, Boita-kuliya or ship-haven, is significant of 
its former importance. Soon after the occupation of Orissa, the 
English made attempts to improve and extend the communications 
by sea. In 1811 a Master-Attendant was appointed at Manik- 
patnd in the Puri district, and a Deputy Master-Attendant was 
posted to Dhamra, The light-honse at False Point was com- 
menced eight years later, and after almost insuperable difficulties 
had been overcome, the building was finished and the first light 
lit'in 1826. The advantages of False Point asa harbour and 
port were not discovered, however, till a much later date. During 
the first half of the 19th century, this anchorage was little known, 
and almost unused. Although but two days by steamboat from 
Caloutta, no regular communication existed ; no important trade 
was carried on; and the exports, consisting chiefly of rice, were 
entirely in the hands of a few native shipmasters from the Madras 
const, A traveller landing at False Point found himself og far 
from Cuttack as if he had never started from Caloutta, while 
its isolated and jungly situation, and the long, tedious boat-ronte 
inland, through dense forests and across malarious swamps, 
rendered it impracticable for goods or passenger traffic. | 
About 1862 the newly-started East Indian Irrigation Company 
perceived its capabilities for the importation of stores, and an 
terprising French firm in Caloutta shortly afterwards established 
an agency for the export of rice. But for several years the argu- 
ments against adopting it as a harbour seemed to be irresistible, as 
it was represented to be a fever-stricken, jungle-buried creek, 
several days’ journey from any large town and with searcely a 
practicable channel inland. Colonel Rundall, however, after a 
careful investigation insisted on its capabilities, and the history of 
the famine of 1866 proved him to be right. During that year, 
when Government was anxiously exploring every means of 
+ throwing supplies into the Province, False Point harbour formed 
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the main entrance by which food was brought in. The Famine 
Commissioners reported that it was the best harbour on the whole 
Indian peninsula between the Hooghly and Tombay, and 
strongly urged its claims upon Government. The harbour wna 
re-surveyed and deepened, the channels were clearly buoyed off, 
and it was connected with Cuttack by means of the Kendripara 
canal. It was confidently expected that False Point would grow 
into an important harbour and form the entrepét for the import 
and export trade of Orissa. A scheme was put forward in 1875 
for the improvement of the port at a cost of Rs. 2,34,000; 
it was suggested that Port Commissioners should be appointed ; 
and the matter proceeded so far that the Bengal Government 
moved the Government of India to extend the provisions of the 
Indian Ports Act to False Point. In the next year, however, 
the Superintendent of Marine Surveys deprecated any large 
expenditure on the port, and the event has shewn the wisdom of 
his recommendation. The expectations that False Point would be 
the great port of Orissa have not been realized ; Chand bali has 
become the port for the Calentta trade, and False Pomt only 
serves Orisea for the trade in rice to Mauritius, Colombo and the 
west coast ports. Itis now a port of call for coasting vessels, 
though large cargo steamers put in at irregular intervals. 

At first sight it would appear that the great rivera which issue 
from the western hills and then pour into the sea after traversing 
Cuttack, should afford a magnificent highway for the products of 
Central India, The anicuts constructed across them have however 
eut off direct communication between the lower and upper reaches ; 
during the rains they become dangerous for navigation owing to 
high floods they bring down, and during the rest of the year 
the current is sluggish and the volume of water small, Even in 
the greatest of these rivers, the Mahinadi, numerous sand-banks 
obstruct the channel in the dry season, and the boatmen are fre- 
quently obliged to dig out narrow channels to allow their craft to 
pass. In spite, however, of these obstacles, there is uninterrupted 
communication from above the anicut at Cuttack as far as Sambal- 
pur, though the traffic has been diminishing since the latter district 
has heen opened up by railway. There is some traffic on the 
upper waters of the Brihmani, but the jagged rocks which in 
places stud the stream render it dangerous for large boats. Both 
this river and the Baitarani almost dry up during the hot weather 
in their upper reaches, and the small depth of water only allows 
Ses ee ee See Ome hand, all the rivers 

ave suflicient water to ena ts to pass and repass further 
down their course, and there is a teks eee of traffic : 
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lower tidal reaches. With this exception, they are on the whole 
either too shallow or too uncertain to be very largely used, and 
they do not possess any great value as trade routes. 

The District Board controls 43 ferries, of which the most Perries. 
important is that across the Baitarani at Chindbali. Passengers . 
are charged small fees, and the right of collecting these is sold by 5 
auction, all the ferries being leased out annually to the highest | 
bidders. 

For the reasons mentioned above, but little use is made of the Canals. 
rivers as highways, in spite of the canals which take off from 
them and provide communication with the sea-coast. The use of 
boats has, accordingly, been restricted from time immemorial, and 
the people have always been accustomed to carry the internal 
traffic of the country along the roads by means of pack-bullocks 
and carts, They were thus neither sufficiently accustomed to 
navigation nor prepared to utilize the canals when they were 
opened; and these waterways have consequently never been used d 
very extensively. The Kendrapara and Gobri Extension canals 7 
connect Cuttack with the Brihmani at Alba, and from there “= 
vessels go down the river to Chindbali, where the cargo is tran- - 
shipped and carried by steamer to Caleutta, The High Level = 
canal supplies a direct route between the marts of Cuttack and “ 
Bhadrakh, and the Taldanda canal between the Mahanadi and 
Katjuri rivers links up Cuttack with False Point. This canal is : 
used by boats, and there is a regular steamer service along the 7 
other canals, as steamers carrying passengers and goods ply three . 
days a week between Cuttack and Chandbili. The Gobri and | 
Jajpur canals are also important navigable channels; and there " 
are in all 210 miles of canals used for navigation. “The total | 
tonnage of the boats using them in 1903-04 was 256,672 tons * 
and the value of their cargoes, excluding rafts, was Rs, 70,79,162, a 

The volume of traffic on the canals has, however, never been Rar- 
very large, and the trade passing along them has now diminished *4™* 
owing to the competition of the railway. The line of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway which passes through the district was opened 
in 1899. It connects Cuttack directly with Madras and Calcutta, 
and the stations are so placed that they receive all the grain now 
brought into the head-quarters town and all that is imported 
from the Tributary States. The finest pieces of engineering work 
on the line are to be seen near Cuttack; to the north ot the town 
a great bridge has been built over the Mahanadi of girders laid on 
massive masonry piers, while to the south, where the iron rcad 
has been carried over the wide stretches of sand and water extend- 7 
ing between this station and Barang, one of the most difficult . a 
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pieces of riverine engineering to be seen anywhere in India has 
been successfully carried out. 

From the account given above, it will be seen that Cuttack 
long continued practically roadless even after the British occupa- 
tion, and that the roads are a creation of the last half century- 
The district is now very well supplied with these means of internal 
communication. Some areas are, however, still very difficult 
of access, such as the parganas of Benshar and Khandi and 
the strip of country between the Taldanda and Kendrapara canals ; 
while in other parts many villages are only accessible by pack- 
bullocks, and others again can only be reached by boats in the 
rainy season. This however is only a natural incidence of a 
deltaic country, where the large rivers intersecting the plaims 
make the construction and maintenance of roads a matter of 
great difficulty. In’ spite of these difficulties, there has been a 
great advance since the great Orissa famine; and there are now 
91 miles of Provincial roads maintained by the Public Works 
Department, 75 miles being metalled, and 16 miles unmietalled, 
while the District Board maintains 34 miles of metalled and 335 
miles of unmetalled roads, besides a number of village tracks with 
a total length of 445 miles. 

The most important of the Provincial roads is the Orissa 
Trunk Road, a great highway running from Midnapore to Ganjam 
‘1 the Madras Presidency. Began soon after the British oceupa- 
tion, it took the place of the old pilgrim road which had replaced 
the former route through Nilgiri and Mayirbhanj: traces of 
this pilgrim road are yet visible in ruined but massive bridges, 
in the Hindu style of architecture, sta nding in solitude over 
streams where there is neither road nor traffic. The road was 
carried as much as possible along the old line and through waste 
land and jungle; the bridges were built almost entirely of stone 
taken from the ruined forts and temples in which the Provinee then 
abounded ; and it was completed as far as Bhadrakh about 1819. 
Ié enters the district at Akshnipadé 46 miles from Cuttack, and, 
skirting the western hills, it runs along the High Level canal a5 
far aa that town, and then divides into two, the Cuttack-Puri road, 
generally known as the J agannith road, and the Cuttack-Ganjam 
road. It is raised and metalled throughout, and there are ferries 
across the Baitarani, Khareui, Brahmani and MahAnadf rivers. 

There are two other Provincial roads, the Cuttack-Sonpur road 
running along the valley of the Mahinadi through Banki into 
the Sonpur State and the Cuttack-Sambalpur road also passing 
up the Mahinadi valley through Athgarh, which brings down 
the traffic of the Grarjats. 
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The principal District Board roads are:—(1) The Cuttack- a 
Chandbali road, 63 mules long, which connects Cuttack with the cote 


important port of Chandbali. It runs along the Kendripara 
canal to Kendrapara and then strikes north-east to Patamundat ; 
after this, crossing the Brahmani, it goes due north to Aul, and 
leaving that place continues its north-easterly course across the 
Charsnd as far 08 Chandbali. (2) The Cuttack-Taldanda road, 
44 miles long, of which 14 are metalled, running along the 
southern bank of the Mahanadi, and forming, with the Taldanda 
canal, the principal route between Cuttack and False Point. 
(3) The Kandalpur-Machgaon road, which takes off from the last 
road at the llth mile and reaches Machgaon after completing 
a course of 32 mules. Like the Cuttack-Taldanda road, it is an 
important trade-route and carries heavy traffic m grain. (4) 
The Phulnakhra-Madhab road, 25 miles long, which is carried 
along the border of the district from the 10th mile of the Puri 
road to Madhab and then on to Puri. 

Tesides these, there are 4 number of cross roads connecting 
the main roads; and since the construction of the railway the 
District Board have opened feeder roads wherever they were 
necessary tO connect the stations on the railway with the interior 
of the district. ‘That body has also taken steps to extend the 
existing village roads and to add to their number: the task is 
however difficult, asthe villagers are always apt to encroach on 
them and to divert old roads to suit their convenience. The Dis- 
trict Board has done much to improve this state of affairs, but in 
spite of its activity there are still many places where there are no 
village roads at all, and often the villagers can only cross the 
country by wading through creeks infested by alligators. 





The district is very well supplied with stagmg and inspection Buuzw 
bungalows. ‘There are bungalows at every stage (about 10 miles) *’"”* 


along all the Provincial roads, the four principal District Board 
roads mentioned above, and the canals, as well as at Beruan and 
other central positions. 


The cart in universal use is somewhat peculiar in shape. Two Country 
poles of sal wood or bamboo about 12 feat long, tied together at carts. 


one end and about three feet apart at the other, are joined by 
cross bars at intervals, and this framework rests on 4 pair of 
wheels about four feet high and four feet apart. The bullocks are 
yoked one on each side of the narrow end and will drag half a 
ton 15 or 20 miles a day on & metalled road. For carrying grain 
a long coffin-shaped hasket of split bamboo called an odaro, which 
will hold about 10 mands, is fitted on to the cart. In some parts 
of the district, carts called Kiaorahs are common; these have no 
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= wheels, and the framework inclines from the yoke of the bullocks 

7 right down to the ground at the back. From the Garjits coma 
r heavy buffalo carts, shorter and broader in make, with low wheels 
. of solid wood ; and with the advent of the railway the light little rt 
: b Madras hackeries drawn by a single lullock have become common ae 
a in Cuttack town. -# 
ss Posran The district contains 66 post-offices, 15 telegraph-offices, and _ 
a soeas. 887 miles of postal communication. ‘3 
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CHAPTER XI, 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, , 

Tux early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen between Hixnv 3 
them and their subjects, and every cultivator was In theory HEVEEUE om 
bound to pay to his sovereign a share, estimated at from one- : 
twelfth to one-fourth, of the gross produce of his land, The % 
nominal proportion was one-sixth at the outside, but in fact was 
often more, ‘The residents of each village paid their quota through | 
a headman (padhdn) who, in consideration of the services he - 
rendered in collecting the revenue, was allowed to hold free of 4 
all payments certain share, not exceeding one-twentieth, of the hs 
total land under cultivation, and probably also retained some a 


part of his collections os a perquisite of his office. The village 
accounts were checked by the accountant (bhoi), who was also 
paid by the grant of a few acres free of assessment. ‘These ei 
villages were grouped into large divisions (khand or bisi) of 10 to 
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50) square miles, the prototype of the modern pargava, many oF | 
which are still known by their old Hindu names, such as the P 
Nahakhand and Deribisi pergana:. Over each of these divisions 
was an executive officer called kiandpati, who acted as the repre- é 
“sentative of the sovereign, and with the assistance of the divisional , 


accountant (dhoind! or bishay?) collected the revenue, and handed 


+t on to the head of the district or deaddhipalt. 

This was the system in the regulation provinces of the Hindu 
kingdom, but along the hill borders and on the scantily-populated 
littoral the land was held by military chiefs who paid a tribute 
to their suzerain, and were independent as regards the internal 
administration of their properties. 

The first regular settlement of Orissa was begun in A.D. 1552 Mvuam- 
by Akbar's victorious general Todar Mal and was concluded in Pi 
1591 by Raja Man Singh: this settlement is given in Ain-1- avaTtEM. 
Akbari as 17 lakhs of rupees for the whole of that Provinee. For 
the most part the border chieftains were left untouched; but im 
the central and most highly-cultivated portions of the district a 
detailed settlement was made, and the rates of rents in every 
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village were fixed. The hereditary Hindu officials of the pergana 
(‘hand or bist) were confirmed in possession, the AAondpatis and 
bhoimitls becoming chaudhris and sdnungos, and being entrusted 
with the collection of revenue and vested with the other rights and 
liabilities of zamindars for the portion of the prrgana or taluk 
under their direct management. The village headmen were 
maintained under the appellation of mukaddam, an Arabic word 
meaning headman, their customary right to hold ome acre in 
twenty free of assessment being commuted to a grant of a 
definite quantity of land as jdgir. Where there were no hered- 
itary headmen or where the yadidn had been dispossessed, 
collections were often made through an agent (kérji) or farmer 
(sarbarahkar or mustajir) appointed by the fa/ukdér, and many 
of these developed into hereditary tenure-holders with rights 
almost equal to those of the mukaddama, 

The falukdars were remunerated by grants of land (met herr’) 
given for their support, and by deductions of 5 per cent. from the 
gross collections of the villages in their charge, as well as by per- 
mission to collect what they could in the form of octroi, market- 
dues and other extras. The land-owners got a deduction of 10 per 
cent., besides one-twentieth on the total collections in the form of 
rent-free land. Nominally one-twentieth was the tom 
deduction, but it was probably greater in the case of zamindérs 
than in that of chandhris, and was less still for the kdnungos, For 
the supervision of these land-holders Raji Man Singh grouped 
the pargenes into three serhirs, Cuttack, Bhadrakh and J aleswar, 
each being placed in charge of a chief executive officer called an 
amil and of a checking revenue officer or Sadar kanungo with 


several subordinate collecting agents (yuwashtas), who were paid 


originally by a percentage on the collections, 

The talukddérs ond superior officers were nominally appointed by 
the sovereign or his representative, and were so far officials that 
they acted joiutly in making or sanctioning alienations and asain - 
ments of the land or its revenues, and could be removed from 
their office for bad conduct; but under the two centuries of misrnle 
and revolt that followed Akbar's reign, their hold on the land 
grew stronger, and the right to appoint lapsed into a purely 
formal custom of confirming the heir of the deceased official; even 
the ami? and the Sadar Aénwnyo came to hold large estates, atep- 
ping into the shoes of dispossessed /a/wkuérs, for whom they stood 
security. Their office was ubolished by the Marithas, who 
appointed dow/s aud Sadar kdénungos of their own, and at the time 
holders of large and valuable estates, 
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Besides tho (alukdars, there were also a few land-holders in 
possession of whole perganas. They alone were officially styled 
dependent Hindu sarddrs or zamindars, and were generally either 
Jescendants of the old reigning princes, as in the case of the 

gamindar of Utikan, who was the Raja of Kaniki, and the zamin- 
dar of Saibir, who was the Raja of Patiya, or were border chiefs 
(khandait or bhwyd), such as those of Darpan and Madhupar. 
Tlesides these two classes, a good many superior officials were 
‘a appointed zamindara in return for special services, and it appears 
that the Marathas recognized sixteen of these zamindirs in the 
Cuttack district. Like the felwiddrs, they all held under deeds of 
appointment, and though their position was more honourable, 
their rights and liabilities did not in any way differ from those of 





the pargana officials, 
In 1742 occurred the first invasion of the Marathds, and from Manata © 


,y REVERSUE 


1751 Orissa became a Maritha Province under the management .ycrew, 
ofa Subahdar. The new conquerors mude in theory no change 
+n the fiscal organization, but recognized the people whom they 
found in possession of the land without asking inconvenient 
questions. Orissa, the most peaceful part of their dominions, they 
warded solely as a source of revenue, and to this end appointed 
39 amils to look after the collections, with distraint officers under 
them, who squeezed the uttermost farthing out of the people. 
Defanlting talukddrs they unhesitatingly dispossessed, and where 
they found a village headman strong enough to be independent of 
the paryane official, they allowed him to pay his revenue direct 
into the treasury. To some extent this had been the practice in 
the later days of the Mughal rule, when numerous independent 
estates were created by grants to Ministers of State or for the 
maintenance of the Nawab’s household, These estates consisted 
generally of jmumerous small parcels of land in different villages— 
an arrangement which was ‘neonvenient in many ways, but was 
perhaps intended to give these officials an interest in touring or 
to provide them with a foothold in the different villages. The 
accounts were kept separately as direct collections (Aazurtahsil), 
and were credited to the support of special departments. To the 
category of petty separate revenue units were subsequently added 
the alienated estates known 1s Khariddg’, ¥e., purchased estates 
and the resumed jdgirs of torch-bearers (mesdichi) or yeomaury 
(dograi); while, as already mentioned, the Marathis also ac- 
cepted direct payment from many village headmen. All these 
estates were known as ackuri, t.t., specified in the rent-roll, and 
their holders were treated as having exactly the same rights as 
falukdars, though the position they held was one of less dignity. 
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During the fifty yeara of Maratha rule, the position of the 
cultivator and payer of revenue (md/gurdr) was one of extreme 
difficulty. Farming leases of estates were put up to auction in 
Nagpur and were bought sometimes by two or three persons, 
all of whom came to Orissa and tried to levy what they could, 
the purchasers, who were known as dsdmis, being responsible for 
the collection of revenue. The Maratha demands knew no limit, 
default in payments subjected the falwkdars to dispossession, 
imprisonment and fine, and, when all other means failed, the 
Maratha cavalry harried the country and plundered the villages, 
The tnlvkdars, when pressed, retaliated on the people by levying 
extraordinary cesses and so-called voluntary contributions, and 
their exactions were only limited by the fear of driving the 
tenantry to abandon their villages and leave the land uncultivated, 
When the Maratha cavalry appeared, the villagers would fly to 
the woods driving their cattle before them, only to return when 
the troops had retired; but sometimes a border zamindir was 
strong enough to meet foree with force and beat back the invader, 
or at least compel him to accept reasonable terma, 

Along the sea coast, however, and in the mountainous regions 
on the west known as the Rajwara, the old orranization survived 
unchanged, ‘This tract included the territories of some of the feudal 
chieftains who ruled over the barbarous races of the hills and the 
lands assigned in Todar Mal’s and Raja Man Singh’s settlements 
to the descendants of the Hindu kings, Many petty Rajas along 
the coast were reduced to the position of ordinary zamindars, but . 
to the last the hill chieftains resisted even the Marathis with some 
success. ‘They were periodically plundered, but it was only by a 
considerable show of force that the Marathas could compel pay- 
ment, and amidst the inhospitable wilds and forests the horsemen 
wore at a disadvantage and were as often defeated as victorious, 

With all their extortion the Marathas appear to have collected 
annually about 11 to 12 lakhs of rupees from the Provinoe, which 
1s less than the estimated revenue of the Mughals; but this was 
the natural result of the rapacity of the conquerors, which 
defeated itself by discouraging thrift and throwing large areas 
out of cultivation, 3 

EARLY All that can be definitely said of these early settlements of the 
zeus Province would appear to be that, while the Mughals made some 
i rratios, Sttempt to proportion the revenue to the assets of the country, the 
2% | -Marathis wrung out of it all they could, irregularly and vat lnans 

" ly, with the result that, when we first approached the question 
] of its settlement in 1803, the Province was found much impover- 
ished and in w state of anarchy, The British Commissioners 
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determined to cancel all balances outstanding from the demands 
of former years and to base the demand for the current year 
on the receipts for previous payments after making suitable 
. deductions on account of «dds, excessive assesements and the 
sums collected in advance by the Marathas. In 1804 they issued 
instructions for making the first regular settlement of the Province, 
which were subsequently embodied in Regulation XIT of 1805. 
Tt was to be for one year only, 1804-05, and was to be followed 
by a triennial settlement. One of the most important objects 
in view was to bring deserted villages into cultivation, As the 
Marathds and their predecessors liad based their demands on the 
amount of land actually under the plough, without reference 
to the amount of cultivable land in each village, very little 
encouragement had hitherto been held out to cultivators and 
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proprietors to increase the cultivated area. The Oriya ryot, whose ; 
poverty was his only protection against robbery, extortion and . 
oppression, cared only to grow sufficient rice to support himself é 
and his family for the year. Liberal terms, therefore, were to he 4 
offered to those who would bring waste lands under cultivation, i 
but the engaging parties were to be bound, in the most positive } 


manner. and under a severe penalty, not to bring or entice ryots 


from lands already cultivated, but to collect thetr ryots from j 
without the Company's territories. That such a proviso should 2 
be necessary shows the wretched state of the Province under - 
Maratha oppression and misrule, which forced the home-loving ‘ 
Oriyis to forsake their hereditary fields and take refuge in the * 
wild in the hills. " 


This settlement was concluded early in 1805 and was followed Early 
by a number of temporary settlements. A triennial settlement ca 
was firat concluded, and then in 1808-09 another settlement was f 
made for one year, which was afterwards continued for a further 
period of three years. Other settlements followed in quick 
sucocssion—in 1812-13, for one year; in 1813-14, for two 

rs; in 1815-16, for one year; in 1816-17, for three years; in 
1819-20, for three years; and in 1822-23, for five years, The 
history of these early settlements is an unfortunate record of 
assessment on insuflicient enquiry and of the enforcement of 
inelastic rules for the realization of inequitable revenues; many 
an old Oriya family was ruined, and the proprietorship of the 
land fell, in many cases, into the hands of Bengali speculators. 

In 1804-05 the assessment for the district was Rs. 443,000, and 
the triennial assessment of 1805-08 brought in an increase of 
two lakhs, which was, however, made with very little. reason, 
The Collector had no information as to the real asssts of the 
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estates, for the zamindirs and dwi/s combined to withhold all 
papers, and he had to proceed on a very rough estimate of the 
quantity of land im cultivation and on the reports of interested 
ajbordinates, Arrears accumulated rapidly; and in 1806 began 
the system of putting up defaulting estates for sale in Calcutta, & 
policy which proved the rum of many old families and allowed 
Bengali speculators to buy valuable properties at low prices. By 
1816 the demand had risen to over 7 lakhs with but little justi- 
Gcation for the increase either in the spread of cultivation or the 
ciroumstances of the people. They were disheartened at the 
constant alterations of the revenue, aud many left their estates to 
be held by the Collector, who in his turn either managed them 


through falsildérs, who embezzled as much as they could, or 


farmed them out to speculators, who rack-rented the ryote. A large 
portion of the revenue assessed could not be collected, the hardships 
of our revenue system were aggravated by repeated droughts, 
and the amount realized fell to 65 per cent, of the demand. 

At last, in 1817, the people, driven to desperation by mis- 
management, broke out in what is known as the Khurdé rebellion, 
when the paika, or landed militia, rose in open revolt against the 
oppression they sufferel at the hands of the underlings to whom 
was entrusted the collection of the revenue and against the 
tyrannies of a venal police. The rebellion was quickly stamped 
out, but it served to bring home to the authorities the deep 
discontent and real grievances of the Oriyis ; and in Regula- 
tion VIL of 1822 Government shortly afterwards proclaimed its 
intention of concluding a settlement after making ao detailed 
investigation into the circumstances of the Province. 

The foundations of the present prosperity of Orissa rest on 
the great settlement of 1835 to 1845, Preparations for this 
settlement were commenced as early as 1830, and it was held 
to run from 1837, although the proceedings were not finally 
completed before 1845, Taught by the mistakes of their prede- 
cessora, the Settlement Officers toiled with marked industry and 
ability to master every difficulty that stood in the way of a 
fair assessment, and to storé up and tabulate the detailed informa- 
tion, as to the material condition and economic circumstances 
of the country, without which no successful settlement can be 
made, Their efforta were cordially supported by the authorities 
in Caloutta, and their reward has been the unquestionable success 
of the settlement, the implicit confidence of the people in the 
records prepared by them, and the endurance of their names as 
household words throughout the districts in which they laboured. 
The operations cost upwards of 20 lakhs, and the result was an 
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nerease of revenue of only Res. 34,980 for all three districts, In 
Cuttack it was found that the cultivated area dealt with amounted 
to 697,000 acres, of which 621,000 acres were assessed, The 
demand was fixed at Rs. 7,14,100, the incidence of revenue being 
Re. 1-2-5 per acre; and the halance of the assets left to the 
gamindairs was Ks, 4,06,900. 

The settlement. thus concluded was made for 30 years and 


expired im the year L807, but the great Orissa famine of the year 
1865-66 rendered it ‘nadvisable to undertake resettlement opera. 
tions when the former settlement was drawing to A close, and that 
eettlement was accordingly prolonged for another thirty years, 
The history of the rapid recovery of the Province from the 
horrors of the great famine has subsequently shown that this 
extreme leniency was scarcely needed, and that a resettlement 
might well have been made some twenty-five years ago to the 
advantage of Government. and without undue harassment of the 
people, The result of the excessive prolongation of the former 
settlement les undoubtedly been the exelusion of Government 
for a lengthy period from its fair share of the produce of the soil, 
and the retention by the landlord classes in Orissa during the 
same period of profits to which they had no equitable right. 
During the sixty years of the eurrency of the settlement of 1837, 
the district developed in every direction in spite of the disaster . 
of 1866; cultivation extended by nearly 0 third ; communications 
were largely improved, bringing an increase In the volume olf 
trade; and the prices of stuple food-crops were trebled, securing 
largely increased profits to the cultivators. | 

The last settlement of the Province was a work of great Serrir- 
magnitude; the operations extended over @ period of 10 years, ela 
from the end of 185) to the end of 1899, and over an area of 
5,000 aquare miles ; rents were settled for million and a half 


£ tenants, and the Government revenue on nearly six and-a-half 
thousand estates In this district the cost of the settlement was 





Rs, 766 per square mile, the area assessed was 899 500 acres, and 
the revenue fixed was Rs, 10,99,500, giving at incidence of 
Re. 1-5-5 per acre. The sattled assets were Lis, 20,72,900, and the 
actual percentage of the assets taken as revenue thus amounts to 
53 per cent., or Ll per cent. less than it was at the preceding 
settlement. The enhancement made i the land revenue WAS 85 
much as 6+ per cent., but even.so it was materially less than was 
anticipated, and 4 considerable portion of the enhanced reventle 
was relinquished by the progressive introduction of the new 
assesement in the case of eatates of which the liabilities were 
largely enhanced. 
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Among other changes which took place in the course of the 
Inst settlement was the multiplication of estates and landlords to 
an enormous extent, the number of recorded proprietors rising 
from 5,400 to 31,900. The lands in the direct possession of the 
landlords increased proportionately, the area (85,800 acres) held 
hy them being o little more than double that existing at the 
previous settlement and the valuation having risen from 
Rs. 75,400 to Rs, 2,23,200, This very marked increase in the ares 
and value of the lands held direct by the proprietors was by no. 
means the only benefit obtained by them during the currency of 
the settlement, as the incidence of pahi rents rose from Re. 1-14-6 
to Rs, 2-11-5. The extent to which the landlords wore able tn 
absorb “the increasing profits of cultivation during the term of 
the settlement is shown by the wide difference hetween the finan- 
cial position of the proprietors and proprietary tenure-holders at 
the commencement of the last settlement and at the time when 
the resettlement operations were initiated. At the beginning of 
the settlement of 1837, the inoome of the proprietors, after the 
payment of land revenue, was Rs. 4,056,909, or 30 per cent. of 
the assets, and of the proprietary tenure-holders Rs, 25,868, or 
21) per cant. of the assets, The assets of the proprietors before the 
resettlement of 1897 were Rs. 18,47,400 and of the proprietary 

» tenure-holders Rs. 2,04,434% whereas the revenne they paid was 
only Rs, 7,14,109 and Rs, 1,02,741, so that they actually 
retained 61 and 49 per cont. respectively of the existing nsseta, 

The moderation of the enhancement ia shown hy the result 
of the resettlement on the total income of the zamindirs. Thia 
amounted to Rs. 1133,009 befora the settlement and was reduced 
to Rs. 9,753,600 after it, or in other words by 14 per cent, 
As already stated, however, the zamindirs recalved an income of 
Rs. 4,06,900 at the conelusion of the previous settlement ; 80 that, 
while the revenue has been enhanced by 54 per cent., the income 
of the zamindirs has increased by 139 per cent. Whore the rise 
in revenne has been large, the enhancement has been rraduated 
over periods extending to 10 years, and even in 1908, when the 
demand of revenue will be paid in full. the proprietors’ income 
will still be 134 per cent. higher than in 1845" without taking 
into account any increase by enhancement of rents of non-oern - 
pancy ryots or by assessment of any new oultivation which may 
he added to their profits in the meanwhile. It may reasonably 
he held, too, that the large expenditure which the State anntally 
incurs in maintaining the canals and flood embankments enhances. 
its claims to land revenue, the canal system alone entailing 
upon Government a net annual expenditure of about 10 lakhs of 
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rupees, a stim equivalent to nearly half the revised land revenue 
of the three districts. 
The preceding account will show that the revenue system of Pe=waw- 
Orissa differs from that of the rest of Bengal proper, inasmuch 2-5, 
as the settlement for the Government land revenne is not of "stares. 





a fixed and permafent character, but is made for a term of years 
only, subject to an increased assessment at the end of every 
fresh period. This system obtains in the greater-portion of the 
district, but a certain number of estates are permanently settled. 
When the English conquered the Province, they found a few 
landowners of a superior class, descendants of noble famjlies or 
of high officials to whom large estates had been assigned for their 
maintenance, subject only to the payment of a quit-rent, Such 
were the Rajis of Kanika and Kujang, who were originally 
’ members of the royal famfly of Mayirbhanj and were established 
in their possessions about the lath century A.D., under the 
Gajapati dynasty, and the Rajis of Aul and Patiyaé, who were 
the descendants of the last Hindu kings of Orissa and were 
confirmed in their estates by Todar Mal. Tesides these, there 
were a number of estates all along the sea-coast, denominated 
gark& or kilas, which were held by chiefs called Khandaits, who, 
like their more powerful neighbours of Aul, Kujang and Kanika, 
paid but alight peshkash or quit-rent, kept bands of pavks, and 
were bound to render military service when called upon to do so: 
few of these, however, had succeeded in maintaining the privilege 
of paying only a quit-rent and most had by slow degrees been 
reduced to the position of ordinary zamindirs, At the time of 
the British conquest, these petty chiefs made some attempt af 
resistance, but they gave way on the approach of the troops and 
were pardoned ; and in recognition of their ancient lineage and 
to secure their loyalty, Government by Regulation XII of 1805 
confirmed in perpetuity the revenue tribute or peshkash of Aul, 
Kujang, Kanika, Bishnupur and Harispur, and secured from 
enhancement the revenue fixed by the senads granted to the 
Khandait zamindars of Darpan, Sukindé and Madhupur. The 
latter were adventurers from the north-west, and, though equally 
independent, were of inferior rank to the chiefs of the seacoast, 
They received sqanvads and executed Artuliyats for the payment 
of revenue, while the Rajis of Aul, Kaniké and similar estates 
executed agreements and received acknowledgments of their right 
to hold ata quit-rent. There are now 24 permanently-settled 
estates with a demand of Rs. 99,507. | 
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_ Besides these permanently-settled mahdls and the temporarily Kitajae 
settled estates of the Mughalbandi, there are in Cuttack certain Estates. 
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estates, called Aildjd/, which ocenpy an anomalous intermediate 
position, viz., ilés Dompara, Halarampur, Ragri, Chausatipara 
and Kantajhar, Man Singh left these estates as part of the 
Rajwira, but the Marithis resumed them, with the exception of 
Dompara, which was of the nature of a jagir. They collected the 
revenue payable by them direct, but left their former holders in 
possession ; these were all men of ancient Hindu stock, allied to 
the chiefs of the Garjat States, who kept up on a small seale the 
pomp and dignity of independent chiefs, On the British conquest, 
these 4 Ai/ds were brought on the roll of temporarily-settled estates, 
and their revenue was enhanced on different occasions ; Dompara 
was, however, restored in 1829 to the position of a permanently- 
settled zamindari, provided only that, in the event of any aliena- 
tion, the assessment should be open to revision. At the settlement 
of 1837 the proprietors of these estates claimed a permanent 
settlement, pointing out that they had similar titles to those of the 
Garjat chieftains, and had only submitted to British rule in the 
hope of obtaining more lenient treatment. Tt was ruled however 
that they had no legal right” to be treated otherwise than as 

proprietors of temporarily-settled estates - but as a matter of poliey 

(Zovernment allowed the revenue previously paid to continue for 

the term of the settlement. At the last settlement it was decided 

to accord these picturesque chieftains specially lenient treatment 

and to fix the existing revenue of their kilas in perpetuity, subject 

only to revision in the event of the alienation of the whole or any 

part of their estates, 

Tt has already been shewn that the recent settlement has 
raised the revenue demand of the temporarily-settled estates from 
Rs, 7,14,100 to Rs. 10,99,300, which is only Rs, 3,88,000 more 
than in 1809-10, but in a large number of estates the increase jvas 
imposed gradually, and the figure given above is the final revenue 
which will be payable from 1908. In 1904-05 the tottl current 
land revenue demand was Rs. 12,19,553, of which Rs, 10,78,296 
was payable by 4,705 temporarily-settled estates, Rs. 41,820 hy 
¢ estates held direct by Government, and the balance hy 24 
pérmanently-settled estates. The increase in the land revenue 
now paid is, however, even greater than these figures would 
appear to indicate, owing to the fact that in the early days of 
English administration.the whole demand could not be collected 
and remissions had to be frequently given, 

Under the rule of the Mughals and Marathas the persons 
whom we recognized as proprietors of the soil were, in “ 
at least, officers of Government, responsible to it for the revenue 
they collected, and, accordingly, they were not entitled to any 
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remission, But, when droughts or serious floods occurred, the 
cultivator did not pay his rent, and there is reason to believe 
that the native rulers recognized such calamities as a yalid excuse 
for short payments, so that the actual collections always fell 
short of the full demand. When we first conquered the Province, 
the Bengal Regulations were. extended to it, and the assessment, 
which under the Marathas had included a considerable margin 
' for remissions and deductions, became a fixed and invariable 
debt, which the zamindar had to discharge to the day on pain 
of losing his estate, in spite of the fact that Cuttack is a district 
peculiarly liable to suffer from the extremes of drought and flood, 
The consequences of the attempt to engraft the rigid admin- 
istration of a permanently-settled Province on a country and 
people wholly unsuited to it, how one after another the estates of 
the oldest families of @rissa were sold up and passed into the 
hands of Bengali adventurers, how even these failed to meet the 
revenue demand, and collections fell as low as 65 per cent. and 
the paiks rose in rebellion, has already been described. In later 
years the Government was more [iberal: in the 36 years ending 
in 1866 remissions of the fevenue were made eight times on 
account of floods, and five times on account of drought ; and in 
this way upwards of 22 lakhs, or three years’ revenue, was remit- 
ted. Since 1866 no remissions of land revenue have been made, 
though certain sums have been written off in the Government 
khas mahale, “There’has in fact been no such necessity for relief, : 
as the resources of the district have increased largely, while the 
land revenue has remained stationary ; and at the same time 
the construction of canals and the improvement of the embank- 
ment system have greatly decreased the liability to loss from the ~ 
vioissitudes of the season, | 
‘On the other hand, the amount which Government derives Revescr. 
from land revenue is very much curtailed by the very large mimes 
number of revenue-free properties. The pargana officials of the 
pre-British period freely exercised the right’ of gift, and an enor- 
mous number of rent-free tenures were thus created, Some of 
these tenures were resumed at the first regular settlement of the 
district, but a great many more were confirmed, as it was laid 
down that all lands which had been held rent-free during the 
two previous years, 1802-03 and 1803-04, should continue te he so 
held during the currency of the settlement. They were to he 
settled with the persons in possession, on their executing agree- 
- ments to be responsible for the preservation of the peace, and to 
abstain from the collection of sair or other dues of any kind, It 
was, no doubt, intended that a careful scrutiny should afterwards 
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be made into the validity of all claims to hold land rent-free under 
the above rule; but, unfortunatély, circumstances prevented this 
investigation being made until long afterwards, The selection of 
the two years 1802-03 and 1803-04 as those during which the 
possession of land rent-free gave a primd facie title to the occupter 
to continue to hold it on the same terms was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, and resulted in a large loss of Government revenue. 
During those two years, thé Marithas had little leisure to devote te . 
the details of revenue business. Their own superior officers, with 
no one to supervise them, contented themselves with their own 
aggrandizement, and did not interfere with their subordinates, so 
long as the interesta of the latter did not clash with their own. 


. The consequence was that every one, from thé dmil to the mukad- 


dam, took advantage of the confusion to appropriate the lands 
under his charge. Documents, if called for, were easily forged 
in those days, and the burden of proof that they were non-valid 
wis thrown upon the Collector; and by the year 1808 ,more 
than a hundred thousand such documents, affecting at least one- 
eighteenth of the land in the Province, had been filed im the 
Collector's office, Many of these claims were known to be fraudu- 
lent and invalid, but no attempt was made to sift them till 1837, 
when a systematic enquiry was begun. Large areas were resumed, 
but even so 74,252 estates, covering an area of 128,000 acres, were 
confirmed as revenue-free. These lands were protected in per- 
petuity from assessment, with the exception ef the lands known as 
hin Aayati lakhiraj, which were declared to be liable to resumption 
on the death of the incumbent; and the duties of the Settlement 
Department during the last resettlement were accordingly limited 
to the identification of the lands claimed as /dkhirdj, t.c., a8 Tree of 
payment of revenue, within one or other of the confirmed gra 
recorded in the papers of the last settlement, and to recording the 
amount of land held without title. The area of the land recorded 
as revenue-free during this settlement was 133,400 acres, or 16 per 
cent. of the total area assessed to revenue. This is a large area, 
but it must be remembered that Orissa is the Holy Land of the 
Hindus and that it supports a very large population of Brahman 
priests in attendance at an infinite number of Hindu shrines.. 
The ddsidftidirs, or holders of these revenue-free tenures, are for 
the most part Brihmans, who look upon themselves as proprietors 
rather than tenants, They form the village aristocracy and are 
land themselves and are most remiss in the payment of rent, while 
the sanotity of their caste makes the petty zamindar unwilling to 
proceed to extremes and sell up their tenures, 
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As regards the persons with whom Government made this Lamp 
settlement, some of the real zamindéts who-held proprietary rights “"“""** 
under the Mughals or Marithas had been recognized as Rajis of 
Ailds, or had received permanent settlements of their lands, before 
the commencement of the settlement proceedings of 1837. The 

nt zamindirs of Orissa would appear to be descended from 
all the falukddrs, rent-collectors, village headmen, holders of 
resumed jdgirs and the like, who were found, at the time of the 
. -British conquest, to be paying therr revenue direct into the 
Maratha treasuries, as well as from the holders of the larger 
revenue-free properties that were resumed’ and assessed to revenue 
by us during the early years of the last century, Under these 
zamindaérs again a class of subordinate proprietors, or proprietary 
tenure-holders, was recognized at the settlement of 1857, which | 
was composed for the chief part of village headmen, wich ws” 
mukaddams, sarbardhkara and pursetiis, or the purchasers or 
recipients of proprietary rights in small plots of land from the 
ganyndars or mukaddams, such as khariddddrs or shikmi samindgrs. 

The above form the proprietary classes, the zamindirs paying 
their revenue direct to the treasury, and the sub-proprietors or 
proprietary tenure-holders "paying their revenue through the 
gamindaéra of the estates within which their landslay. With 
them also may be included the /akhirdy bahdldars, or holders of 
confirmed revenue-free lands, who possess a permanent right to 
hold their lands free of land revenue, and are independent of the 
zamindars of whosesestates their lands originally formed a part, : 
except in so far as they are bound under Act TX (B.C.) of 1880 
to pay certain cesses through those zamindars. 

The tenantry who hold beneath the proprietors or propmetary 
tenure-holders mentioned above may be divided roughly into 

“seven classes: (1) the Yankiddrs, or holders of small areas per- 
manently assessed at a quit-rent; (2) the Nief bdzidftiddrs, or 
holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for the term of the 
settlement of 1837 at half rates; (3) the Kamil bazid/tidars, or 
holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed at that settlement at 
full rates; (4) the Tidni ryots, or resident cultivators, whose rents 
were fixed for the term of the settlement; (5) the Chandind ryote, 
or holders of homestead lands, whose rents were also fixed for the 
term of the settlement; (6) the Pai ryots, or non-resident ryots, 
who were practically, in most cases, tenants-at-will ; and,¢7) the 
holders of service and other jagirs who held their lands rent-free, 
either in consideration of services to be rendered, or as rewards 
for services in the past. The above list is not exhaustive, but * 
includes all but a few small classes of the tenants of the district. 
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The average size of the zamindari estates in Cuttack (263 
acres) is smaller than in any’ of the districts of Orissa, and the 
majority of them pay a revenue ranging from Rs. 11 to Rs, 50, 
Lhe division of proprietary right by inheritance or sale has been 
carried to great lengths, the average number of recorded proprie- 
tors being seven to eagh estate, and their total number having 
increased since the last settlement from 5.400 to 31,900. The 
“number of petty estates is greatest in the north of the district, 


whtre the tendency is for property to pass into the hands of . 


proprietors drawn from the cultivating classes with infinite sub- 
division of lands and dhares. In the southern parganas all the 
small estates are being gradually absorbed by the ma/djan fami- 
lies ; but in central and eastern Cuttack almost all the hig estates are 


~ owned by Bengali zamindars, and there have been comparatively 


Tenure- 
holders, 


few changes of proprietorship in the last 50 years, <A large 
amount of property was acquired by Bengali speculators at the 
revenue sales held at Fort William in the early part of the 19th 
cenwiry, but since the year 1833 very few estates have passed, into 
the hands of aliens, and, on the other hand, while a few of the 
Bengali landlords have lost their Property several of them have 
become practically naturalized in Orissa, Their estates are 
generally managed with justice and fairness to the ryots, though 
the majority of them are absentees living in Bengal, who rarely 
pay a personal visit to their property. Seven of the 15 principal 
estates in the district are held by these Bengalis, but nearly all 
the small estates are held by Uriyas, The @verage revenue paid 
is Rts, 247, and the zamindars are on the whole a prosperous class, 
After deducting the cost of collection and litigation, the minimum 
profit which reaches the proprietors pocket is estimated at 70 per 
cent. ; ima vast majority of cases the net collections are not less 
than 80 per cent. of the demand; and the steady increase of 





the prices obtained for zamindari estates points to the great - 


advantages and the secure return that this form of investman’ 
yields to capitals n th orm of investment 
_ Fortunately for the district the chain of middlemen between 
Coverment and the cultivator is not very long. The various 
grades of sub-infeudation inevitable under the Patni Kegulations 


ne nd *4 ae communities into their 
“rom ordipary tenures is that very few of thom set tress by 
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- the zamind4rs during the last century, and that most of them have 
grown concurrently with the growth ofthe zamindiri interest and 
in ‘spite of the opposition of the zamindars. As the superior 
officers under the Mughal settlement crystallized into falukddrs, so 
the village headmen and accountants tended to become land-hold- 
- ers, and they are now found in the position of proprietary tenure- 
holders as padhdnsa, mutaddams, pursethis afd sarbardikérs. The 
old Hindu name of the village headman was padidn, but most of .« 
this class were absorbed, under the Argbie form of the name, gs 
mukaddams into the Muhammadan system; while the pursethis 
were also headmen whose duty it was to collect the renjs, superin- 
tend the cultivation and settle ryots in the villages, All these 
were transformed in course of time into tenure-holders ; while the 
zamindars’ subordinate rent-collectors, the sarbardhkdrs, gradually 
aequired separate tenures, just as their masters, having been * 
originally rent-collectors of a higher grade, acquired the substantial 
interest of ‘zamindars, Some saréardikars were onginally mere 
servants of the zamindaérs who collected their rents from the 
cultivators and enjoyed jagirs ;-some obtained possession of their 
s as farmers only, but gradually obtained a prescriptive 
right to the tenure as it descended from one generation to another, 
_ whilg others again were sarddr paiks, who were bound to attend 
the summons of the chief and paid rent for that part of their’ 
village lands not occupied as jégir. Another important class of 
tenure-holders consists of the (hwriddddrs, or purchasers of waste 
stomary in the days of the Mughals and Mara- 
thas for the superior revenue officers to recognize a species of sale 
by which those who engaged for the revenue, transferred small 
areas of waste land and jungle to persons who undertook to bring 
it under cultivation or to found villages. The areas were suppos- 
ef to be small and worthless, but frand was practised in many 
cases, and valuable lands were frequently alienated for a small 
consideration. 

The most curious of all the subordinate pisipeiokary. tenures i8 sh /pmi 
the shikmt zamindari, 
to have arisen in three ways. The first and perhaps the most 
common case is that of resumed service tenures, where one or two 
of the jagirdars were pertnitted to engage for the payment of the 
revenue, and the others were recorded as s/itil (fc. included) 
zamindars paying through the recorded ma/guzdrs or revenue, 
payers, The second case is that in which lands were assigned by 
a malgusar for the support of his near relatives. The relative, if 
he did not engage separately for the payment of the revenue, was * 
recorded as a shikmi zamindir aud generally received the whole 

















which appears to be of recent creation and cmunindar®- 
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of the malikdnd allowance. The third case is that of alienations 
of one or more villages of an estate previous to the settlement of 
1837, when the purchaser was sometimes recorded as a shikun 
zamindar getting all the allowances instead of a co-sharer, All 
these tenure-holders were treated as sub-proprietors at the last 
settlement, ents were not settled under the Tenancy Act, but 
they were allowed to retain a share of the proprietary allowances, 
+ and were generally given the whole benefit of any reduction in 
the proportion of the gross assets given as revenue, They 
executed kabudiyats for the payment of the revenue assessed in 
much the same form as the zamindars, and no attempt was made 
to curtail or define any of their existing rights and privileges 
except in so far that they were set forth in the kabuliyat. 
Alienation © Not only is the market value of these interests very high, but 
tl ai the position and local prestige attaching to the tenures makes 
tenures. them highly prized by the middle-class Oriyas. The tenure- 
holder is a man of local consequence; the ancient traditions still 
survive, the mukaddam is still the arbitrator in local quarrels, and * 





his authority is held in considprable respect by the tenantry, 

They were the trusted leaders of the people in Stirling’s time, 

and their position has not changed materially during the last 80 

years; they still hold the position of village headmen to whom the - 
police look for help in discovering and detecting crime, and they 
are practically the interpretera between the rulers and the ruled. 
The undisputed rights of succession and the freedom of transfer 
Which the mukaddam has gradually acquired and which we have 
finally recognized are however a fatal gift which is gradually 
undermining the position of these tenure-holders. The devolution 
of property in Orissa obeys the Mitakshara law, and the constant 
splitting up of shares which this system involves has a continual 
tendency to make the tenure insufficient to support the family, 
The mukaddams. therefore either gradually oust the ryots and 
manage to support their families by paying the rent and culti- 
vating the lands themselves, or they find the struggle hopeless and 
aré forced to sell their ancestral rights. Sometimes they dis- 
appear altogether, but more frequently they remain in the village 
cultivating their lands as theryots of thé new purchasers. All 
along the Katjuri river, where the largest number of these tenures 
are found, the muakaddams and sarlerditars have been in contact 
with big and powerful zamindars, and in times of bad harvests 
and scarcity they have been unable to withstand the pressure and 
have yielded to necessity by selling their interests, Accordingly, 
a large number of the tenures in the flooded tracts of South 
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mahdjans; but on the other hand the village tenure-holders of 
the protected parganas in the interior have for the most main- 
tained their independence. This dispossession of the middlemen 
is, however, on the whole a result to be desired, Asa landlord, 
the mukaddam collects higher rents than the big zamindars; and 
while he and his relations enjoy complete security of tenure in 
the best lands, he recognizes no right of occupancy in his other 
tenants and extorts from them the uttermost farthing. On the 
other hand, as a ryot he is still strong enough to resist unfair 
enhancements, and, with the help of the Matidna which he has 
been given, he may be trusted to enjoy the rights of occupancy the 
law allows. ‘The number of these sub-proprietors has multiplied 

atly owing to the operation of the law of inheritance and 
partition, and at the last settlement altogether 10,598 tenure- 
holders were recorded as compared with 1,366 at the settlement 
of 1837, and the number of tenures recorded was 1,131, of 
which 593 were mukaddami, 281 were sarbarahkari and 166 were 
shikmi samindari, 

The cultivators may be broadly divided into two main groups, Teuants. 
the ¢hdni and pd@hi ryots, these being by far the most numerous 7iani 
and important of the tenants. The term fhéni is a corruption of 
sihani or sthdniya, ie., local, and was originally applied to every 
resident ryot of the village; its use is now restricted to the suc- 
cessors in interest of the resident ryots who were recorded as such 
in the first regular settlement of the district. The (dni ryots 
have been in enjoyment of a hereditary nght of occupancy from 
time immemorial, and their status is the creature of custom that 
has been in operation for many generations. Writing in 1822, 
Mr. Stirling remarked:—‘They do not in general take out 
_pattds nor do they give kabuliyats, ‘as they hold their lands. under 
their jot or plough hereditarily, and the amount of their proper 
payments on account of rent depends on a measurement and 
adjustment of rates made long anterior to the present day by act 
of the sovereign.’ ‘These tenancies, as the holdings of resident 
tenants, naturally embraced all the best lands of the villages, 
and the customary rights of the resident tenant included many 
important privileges. He had the right to take up waste land 
at privileged rates; he had rights of pasture and fuel ; his occu- 
pancy was hereditary ; his rent was fixed; and he could be 

isturbed only on failure to pay his reot. The latter was there- 
fore much higher than that of the non-resident tenant; ana 
though it was thought at the settlement of 1837 that it was too 
high notwithstanding all these advantages, the rents found to be 
actually paid were as a general rule confirmed. ‘The assessment 
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appears however to have been excessive, and a large proportion 
of these ryots disappeared during tha currency of the settlement 
owing no doubt to the famine of 1865-66. The area held by 
them decreased from 133,700 acres to 83,800 acres and the rents 
paid by them from Rs. 3,738,700 to Rs, 2,20,900, 

The paki ryots were originally the non-resident ryots of tho 
villages, who, according to ancient custom, were mere tenants-at- 
will, until Act X of 1859 and the Bengal Tenancy Act marked 
an epoch by the creation of occupancy rights for their holdings. 
But the benevolent intentions of the law and the boon conferred. 
by it were unknown in many parts till the commencement of the 
last; settlement, the word pdajia continued to be a term of reproach 
among the ryots indicative of an absence of rights, and it was 
only the settlement proceedings of 1897 which brought home to 
these tenants the nature of their rights. As a matter of fact, the 
paki tenant of 60 years ago has ceased to be nozi-resident. He 
has settled down on his cultivation, and, under the operation of 
the Bengal Tenanoy Act, he has become an occupancy tenant with 
all the rights and privileges which that Act has given. The name 
of the pda/i tenant has practically disappeared from the settlement 
records, as it is now held to comprise all the tenants included 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act as settled, the holdings of thani 
ryots and all mixed holdings (tidai-pahi) being excluded, Nearly 
All of these have occupancy rights, and out of the total area of 


. £27,300 acres, only 8,100 acres are held by non-oceupaney ryots, 





The under-tenants are divided into four classes: (1) ryots of 
tenure-holders with rights of ocoupanty; (2) ryots of tenura- 
holders with non-occupancy rights; (3) under-ryots with rights 
of occupancy ; and (4) under-ryots liable to eviction for failure 
to pay rent or at the end of thé year after servico of due notice, 


' From the figures obtained at the last settlement it appears that 


within the revenue-paying estates there are 120,046 under-tenants 
holding 52,481 acres, The percentage of unier-ryots to the 
number of ryoti holdings (excluding bazi4fti) is 6-9: in other 
words about 7 per cent. of ryots other than bazidftidars eublet 
portions of their holdings, amounting in the aggregate to 24 per 
cent. of the area held by them, while tenure-holders sublet 44 per 
cent. of their lands. Nearly all the under-ryots however haye 
other lands of their own held as pahi or théni either in the 


same or a neighbouring village, Respectable ryots take up-and 


‘cultivate lands held by Brahmans, or small patches required for 
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from that ofhired servants. Similarly, the ryots holding under 
tenure-holders may be diyided into respectable ryots cultivating 
for their own convenience and low-caste men paying produce- 
rents, though the former largely predominate. 


The relations between the zamindirs and their ryots are Rexarioss 
generally amicable and peaceful, and the partial extension of the $F os amp 


Bengal Tenancy -Act to Orissa has improved the status of the rexaxts. - 


tenants. ‘There hasebeen an appreciable increase in the number 
of rent cases under Act X of 1859 during the last two or three 
years, but this is probably only temporary and is due to the fact 
that a few large estates which had become disorganized and 
seriously encumbered have recently been brought under better 
management; while the last - settlement has placed landlords 
generally in a better position to realize ‘their dues through the 
Courts. Constant oppression by impoverished petty zamindars 1s 
certainly less than in Bengal, and there are probably few places 
in the Province where the relationship between the zamindars of 
all grades and tif tenants is more catisfactory than in Cuttack. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


Apwisis. THE administration of the district is in charge of the Collector 


FRATIVE 
CHARGES 
ANT 
STAFF. 


under the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, and for general 
administrative purposes itis divided into three sub-divisions with 
head-quarters at Cuttack, Jajpur, and Kendrapara. The head- 
quarters sub-division 1s under the direct supervision of the Collec- 
tor, while each of the other two sub-divisions is in charge of a 
Sub-divisional Officer exercising the powers of a Deputy Collector 
in revenue matters. At Cuttack the Collectof is assisted by a 
staff of Deputy Collectors, which consists generally of five officers, 
and occasionally of six, when 4 Joint-Magistrate is posted to the 
head-quarters station. In addition to this staff, a Sub-Deputy 
Collector is permanently stationed at Cuttack ; another is available 
for a certain portion of the year to help either of the two Sub- 
divisional Officers who may be in need of assistance ; and there are 
also two officers employed exclusively on special branches of work, 
viz., a Special Deputy Collector in charge of excise and income-tax, 
anda Deputy Collector with certificate powers, who is engaged in 
the collection of canal water-rates under the supervision of the 
Superintending Engineer of the Orissa Cirele. The Government 
estate of Banki, which is included in the head-quarters sub- 
division, 1s administered by a Sub-Deputy Collector, who is also in 


‘ charge of the sub-treasury at that place. The Sub-divisional 


Officers of MKendrapara and Jajpur do not exercise original 
jurisdiction in any revenue matters except rent suite. all other 
revenue matters being dealt with by the staff at Cuttack. 

After the conquest of Orissa by the British in 1803, two Joint- 
Commissioners were appointed who at once took measures to place 
the administration on a satisfactory footing. Courts were estab- 
lished, a land settlement was arranged for, and the Bengal Civil 
Regulations were extended to the Province. The office of the 

umissioners for settling the affairs of Cuttack’? was abolished 
in 1805, and the Province placed under the charge of a Collector, 
and of a Judge and Magistrate. For 24 years after this, the 
whole Province formed but one district, having its head-quarters 
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at Puri until 1816, when Cuttack was made the capital. In 1829 
ths Province was split up into the three regulation districts of 
Cuttack, Balasore aul Purt, and the non-regulation Tributary 
States. After the formation of the district, the criminal and 
revenite jurisdiction underwent many changes until 1870, when 
the Baitarani and Dhamra rivers were fixed, as its northern limit. 
The only important change made in its jurisdiction’after that year 
was the annexation to it of Banki in 1881. The sub-divisional 

_ system was not introduced till 1859, when Jajpur and Kendrapara 
were for the firat time constituted separate sub-divisions. 


The revenue of the district has gradually increased from Revesce. — 


Rs. 14,30,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax ‘had not been 
imposed) to Rs. 14,61,000 in 1890-91, ani to Rs. 19,71,000 in 
1900-01, In 1904-05 1 amounted to Rs. 90,40,136, of which the 
greater portion (Its. 12,11,384) was derived from land revenue ; 
the other main heads of sncome were excise (Ra. 5,31,407), stamps 
(Ra. 909,373), cesses (Ra. 1,56,227) and income-tax (Ra. 31,740). 


The excise reventle is as usual derived from imported liquors, Excise. 


country spirits, far’, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp 
irngs. A statement of the various exciseable articles and of the 
sums realized from them in the decade 1893—1902 is given in the 
Appendix, from which it will be seen that the income from this 
source was steadily prog ‘va till the end of last century. Since 
the year 1899-1900 it has decreased slightly, and in 1904-05 the 
total excise revenwe amounted to Res. 3,17,000, which represents itl 
average of about three annas Per head. 2 

More than half of this sum (Rs. 1,90,000) is derived from the 
sale of opium, a drag to which the people have always been ver y 
muoh addicted. As early as 1813 the Collector reported that the 
-nhabitants of Cuttack might be said to live on opium and that 
they could hardly exist without it: large quantities were brought 
sn from the Hill States; and when a proclamation was issued 
declaring all smuggled opium liable to confiseation, the sachalri was 
besieged by applicants for licenses ; some fakira took-up their place 
in front of it with ropes round their necks, vowing that if they 
were not supplied with the drug, they would hang themselves ; 
and some even offered to pay 4 tax of Rs. 9 a day for the 
privilege of buying it. At the present day the use of opium is 


no less frequent, nd the income derived from this source is greater 
than in any other district in Bengal except Balasore. There is 
one shop for the sale of the drug and its preparations to every 
96,445 persons, and the amount.realized from duty and. license 
foes is Re. 923 for every 10,000 of the people. ‘After opium the 


most important souree of revenue 1s the duty and license fees 
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levied on ganja, i.¢., the unimpregnated dried flowering tops of the 
cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis indica), the amount thus 
realized heing Rs. 70,500 in 1904-03. Hhduy is very little used, 
and the total incidence of the revenne accruing from hemp drugs 
is only Rs. $46 for évery ten thousand, the number ‘of shops 
licensed to sell by retail being one to every 20,627 persons. The 
receipts from oduntry fermented liquor or ¢dri (Rs. 40,500) and 
from country spirits distilled from rice (Rts. 27,550) form the only 
other souree of revenue which is of any importance, The Oriya is «. 
very far from being a hard drinker. and the consumption of liquor 
is ‘Very small, He pays less than half an anna for the luxury 
of spirits and fermented liquors; the average consumption of 
distillery liquor per 1,000 of the population is only 3 proof 
gallons and of outstill liquor less than one gallon, the incidence of 
taxation per head being only 3 pies and one pie respectively ; and 
the fact that there is only one retail shop to every 82,500 persons. 
shows how small is the demand for country spirit, 

The manufacture and sale of country spirit was until recently 
carried on under what is known as the Central distillery system, 
i... there was one distillery at Cuttack for the supply of the 
whole district, though this system was modified for the benefit 
of isolated and sparsely populated areas by allowing a few ont- 
stills tobe kept up in jungle tracts, Recently however it hag 
been decided to substitute spirit manufactured by European 
processes for that made locally by the ordinary country methods 
in Bengal, and to make arrangements, as an experimental meastre, 
with one of the well-equipped distilleries outside tha Provinoe to 
supply Orissa with spirit for sale by retail vendors, The contract 
distillery system has accordingly heen introduced from the Ist 
April 1905; the local manufacture of country spirit has heen 
absolutely prohibited, and arrangements have been made with the 
Ttussa Distillery in Shihjahanpur for the supply of spirit distilled 
from rice but manafactured hy European processes. The contract 
suppliers are required to open bonded warehouses and wholesale 
depéts in places fixed by the Excise Commissioner, so as to ensuya 
the ready supply of country spirit to all retail vendors, The Spirit 
is placed in these bonded depits and wholesale warehouses at 
proof or above proof, and is there blended and reduced to certain 
fixed strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail 
vendors and sold by the latter to consumers. The duty is realized 
on issue.of the spirit from the bonded warehouses, and maximum 
wholesale prices have been fixed for the period of the contract, 
The licenses for retail vend are settled by auction, but the contract. 


suppliers or their agents are not allowed to bid, 
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The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as & solUrce Stamps. 


of income to that derived from excise, the incidence being a little 
over 2 annas a hea ‘The people generally are not litigious, and 
the use of stamped documents is limited, palm-leaf documents being 
still used for ordinary transactions, though they are gradually 
going out of use. During the ten years ending in 1904-05 the 
stamp revenue has risen from Ra. 2,138,000 to Rs, 3,09,000, an 
increase due to the growing demand for judicial stamps, which 
brought in Rs. 240,500 as compared with Hs. 1,64,400 in 
1894-95. The increase in their sale has on the whole been steadily 


progressive, and has presumably been caused by the gradual - 


growth of litigation, as the receipts from court-fee stamps 
(Rts, 2,24,000) alone show an increase of over half a*lakh of 
rupees, The demand for non-judicial stamps during the same 
period has not kept pace with’that for judicial stamps, the recetpts 
being only Rs. 20,000 more than in 1594-95, 

The road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The current demand 
has recently increased owing to a revaluation whith took effect 
from the beginning of 1903-04; and in 1904-05 it amounted 
to Rs. 171,441, the greater. part of which was payable by 
6,703 revenue-paying estates, nearly the whole of the remainder 
being due from 4,225 revenue-free estates. The number of 
tenures assessed to cesses was 71,046, and there are thus more 
than six times as many tenures in the district as there are 
estates; while the number of recorded shareholders of estates 
and of tenures was 87,666 and 79,546, respectively. The gross 
rental of the district is now Rs, 34,79,406, as compared with 
Rs. 21,47,473 when road cess was first assessed under Act X 
(B.C,) of 1871. 

From the Appendix it will be observed that in 1901-02 the 
sneome-tax yielded altogether Rs, 30,395 paid by 1,347 sssessees, 
of whori 1,021 paying Rs. 11,260 had incomes of Rs, 500 to 
Rs. 1,000. At that time the minimum income assessable was 
Rs. 500, but this was raised to Is, 1,000 per annum in 1993 ; 
and the number of assessees consequently fell. In 1904-05 they 
numbered 502, while the net collections were Rs. 31,745, the 
incidence of the tax being about half an anna a head. 

There are five offices for the registrati 





on of assurances under 





Act III of 1877, one at the head-quarters station and the, tion. 


others at Jagatsinghpur, Jajpur, Kendrapara and Tirtol, At 
Cuttack the Special Sub-Registrar deals, as usual, with the docu- 
presented there, and assists the District Magistrate, who is 
ex-officio Registrar, in supervising the proceedings of the Rural 


Crasca. 


Income- 
tax. 


Registra: 
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Sub-Registrars who are in charge of the other registration offices, 
—— The marginal state. © 
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Kendrapara =i 4,812 4,000 | 2 154 : | | 
| Tirtol ” | 2,740 | 1,973 1,575 | Tegistered was only 





—————— 11,948, and even this 
“4,732 13,104 | low figure was 20 per 
—- — 7 _ Gent. greater than the 
number registered in the previous two years. From the fact that 
in each of the three years ending in 1904 the total number of 
registrations was more than double this figure, it may be concluded 
that the popularity of registration has steadily grown, though 
the inorease has also no doubt been largely due to the settlement 
proceedings having stimulated the sale of ryoy rights. The most 
noticeable features’ of the varions transactions are the number of 
sales of intermediate tenures and ryoti holdings and the number 
of perpetual leases registered, Altogether 2,391 deeds of sale of 
tenures were executed, or nearly double the number registered 
elsewhere in the Division; 1,427  deeda of sale transferring ryoti 
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transaction of this kind in the rest of Orissa: and there were 
altogether 8.488 sales of ryoti holdings with rights of ocoupancy : 

the purchase-money was Ra, 1,65,534, Rs. 57,835 and Rs. 3,22,166 
respectively, The bulk of the purchasers of tenures were tenure- 
holders, while holdings at fixed rates were generally transferred to 

ryota, and holdings with right of occupancy to ryote of zamindaérs. 

The number of perpetual leases (101) registered was nearly double 

that of 1903 ; they were mostly leases of sehdya! lands let out by 

the trustees for large premiums, and it has been suggested that ti, 
abnormal increase under this head points to the impoverished 
condition of the m4rfatdars of endowment properties, . 

+ avwens- The judicial staff entertained for the purposes of civil justice 
or Jee consists of the District Judge, a Subordinate J udge and a Munsif 
T1 stationed at Cuttack, and of a Munsif at each of the sub-divisional 


charge of the administration of civil justice and the other officers 
‘work in subordination to him. The Subordingte Judge exercises 
the usual powers of a Sub-Jndge and of a Small Cause Court 
Judge up to Rs, 500, while the Munsifs exercise Small Chuse 
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Court powers up to Re, 100. An Additional Munsif is generally 
stationed at Cuttack to relieve the presstre of work, though he 
- does not belong to the permanent staff, and other Munsifs are also 
employed temporarily at the sub-divisional head-quarters whanever 
their services are required to clear off an accumulation of cases, 
The jurisdiction of the District Judge and Subordinate Judge also 
extends over the districts of Balasore and Puri. Statistics of the 





work performed by the various Civil Courts will be found in the / 
Appendix. _ a one : ——- 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Judge, who is Criminal 
also Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate and the various a 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the -head-quarters and sub- , 
divisional stations. The sanctioned - staff at Cuttack consists, in : 





addition to the District Magistrate, of 4 Deputy Magistrates of the- 
first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class. 
Besides these officers, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate with third-class 


powers is generally posted to the head-quarters station, the Station -— 
Staff Officer has the powers of a Magistrate of the third class j 

within cantonment limits, and the Sub-Deputy Collector at Banki i - 
exercises second-clas# powers. The Sub-divisional Officers of ag 


Jajpur and Kendrapara are almost invariably Magistrates of the 
first class, and they are occasionally assisted by Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates vested with second- or third class powers. In the 
municipalities of Cuttack, Jajpur and Kendripira there are benches . 
of Honorary Magistrates, exercising second-class powers, composed 1 
of 13, 7 and 9 members respectively, One member of ‘each - 
bench is authorized to sit singly for the trial of onses, and one 

Honorary Magistrate has been granted the powers of a Magistrate 

of the first class and is authorized to try cases summarily under : 
scotion 260, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Courts and the Crime. 

class of offences dealt with will be foundin the Appendix. The  . * 
latter call for no special comment, as the district is singularly | 
free from serious crime. The. Oriya is generally a mild and 
inoffensive creature, with little inclination for crime, and he is still 


further deterred from criminal courses by the fact that imprison- — 
ment often entails loss of caste, Crimeis in fact much less frequent - 


than in the more civilized parts of Bengal, nor is there any class ; 

of crime characteristic of the district. The commonest forms of 

offences are theft and burglary, the detection of which 1s always 

difficult. The soft mud walls of the houses through which the 
lar digs his way renders it unlikely that he will break the 

weary sleep of the inmates or neighbours, the narrow alloys between 

the houses afford « safe hiding place, even if a chawkidar happens to 
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pass by, and the adroitness of the thief and the negligence of the 
village watchman combine to render his trade easy and his 
detection a rare occurrence. The property stolen, moreover, 
naually consists of brass utensils, trumpery ornaments, clothing, 
eash or grain; and when the same pattern prevails throughout a 
Provinee, the identification of the property is as difficult as the 
concealment of it is easy. The comparative freedom of the 
district from crime ia in striking contrast to the state of affairs 
in the early part of last century: Cuttle-stealing was very 


prevalent, and large droves of stolen cattle found their way - 


to Calcutta; thefts and robberies were extremely common ; but 
hesides these offences, which were probably equally prevalent in 
other parts of Bengal, the district had an unenviable reputation 


-for the frequent oceurrence of cases of murder and homicide, 


As early as 1815 the Court of Directors ealled the attention 
of the Indian Government to the fact that cases of this kind, 
distinct from and unaccompanied by any other offence, were of 
more frequent occurrence in Cuttack than in any other district of 
Bengal, Daeoity, a crime almost unknown before 1810, became 
frightfully common after the Khurda rebellion in 1818, though 
it soon died oyt with the pacification of the country. Bribery, 
corruption, peculation, forgery and perjury were rife in all the 
courts and public offices, though it was but seldom that the 
offenders were brought to justice. Several cases of sati occurred 
annually, and we learn from the records that in 1812 no less than 
nine widows sacrificed themselves on the funeral pile of the Raja 
of Kaniki, 

For police purposes, the district is divided into 10 police circles 
(thanas), viz., (1) Banki, (2) Cuttack, (5) Jagatsinghpur, (4) 
Salipur, and (5) Tirtol in the head-quarters sub-division ; (6) Aul 
or Rajabari, (7) Kendrapara, and (8) Patamundai in the Kendra- 
para sub-division ; and (9) Dharmshala, and (10) Jajpur in the sub- 
division of that name, Subordinate to the thinas are 14 outposts, 
and there are therefore, in all, 24 centres fot the investigation of 
erime. The force employed in the prevention and detection of 
crime consisted in 1M)4 of the District Superintendent of Police, 


4 Inspectors (two in the head-quarters sub-division and one each ~~ 


in the other sub-divisions), 38 Sub-Inspectors, 41 head-constables 
and 489 constables; and the rural force for the watch and ward 
of villages in the interior had a strength of 360 dafadare and 
3,585 chawkidérs grouped in 737 unions, the average population 
per union being 2,692 and pet chawkidér 553. The cost of main- 
tenance of the regular force was Rs. 71,000, and there was one 


~ Policeman to every 104 square miles and to every 6,189 persons, 
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as compared with the averae of 9% square miles and 4,832 
persons for the whole of Orissa, In addition to the regular and 


- rural police, there is a force of 8 officers and 106 men employed - 


in the municipalities and the Cuttack cantonment. 


There is a subsidiary jail at each of the sub-divisional stations Jai's. 


of Jajpur and Kendrapara with accommodation for 12 prisoners 
each, and a district jail at Cuttack which can hold 540 prisoners, 
Statistics of the jail population from 1893 to 1902 will be found 
in the Appendix. The subsidiary jails are merely lock-ups, all 
- but short-term prisopers being sent to the district jail; and in 1904 
the daily average number of prisoners was only 6 at Jajpur and 
4 at Kendrapara, The district jail was built in 1810, and before 
that time political prisoners of high rank were confined in Fort 


Barabati, while ordinary civil and criminal prisoners were located , 


in huts at Lalbagh,in the old lines of the European regiments 
which took part in the conquest of the Province, and in similar 
buildings near the Magistrate’s kachahri, which were utilized for the 
purpose as occasion required, In the early days of jail adminis 
tration at Cuttack, the labour of the prisoners was employed in 
the improvement of the town. Those few who were sentenced to 
private labour remained in the jail and there pounded bricks, made 
baskets, weaved mats, ete. The rest worked in gangs on the 
public roads by day, and at night were fastened like a drove of 
pack-bullocks by chains passing through the rings of thet fetters, 
As a result of this free labour, great improvements were effected 
in Cuttack, tanks being dug and cleaned, marshes drained, and 
roads and lanes laid out and repaired. 

At the present day, the prisoners are employed on oil-pressing, 
rope-making, the preparation of coir fibre, and the weaving of 
carpets and mats: in 1904 the net profits were Rs. 6,324, 
Accommodation is provided for 340 prisoners; there are 4 cells for 
convicts, the hospital holds 31 patients, and there are barracks for 
21 under-trial prisoners, 6 civil prisoners, 6 juvenile prisoners, 
21 female convicts and 251 male convicts, The average daily 
number of prisoners confined in 1904 was 312 males and 7 females, 
and the mortality from all causes was 28 per mille of the average 
strength, This ratio is higher than that for the Province as a 
whole (20 per mille), and was largely due to diarrhea, dysentery 
and pneumonia, 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. ) 
Ovrsipe municipal areas, local affairs are managed by the 
District Board which has jurisdiction oyer the whole district, and 
by the Local Boards which have been constituted for each sub- 
division. The District Board is responsible for the maintenance 
of roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, and has the general 
superintendence of primary and middle class schools. It is also 
entrusted with the management of pounds and public ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply 
and village sanitation. To, the Local Boards, which work in 
subordination to it, have been delegated the administration of 
small sume -allotted for the construction and repair of village 
roads and certain functions which will be mentioned later. | 

The District Board consists of 21 members, of whom 10 are 
elected, 6 are nominated, while 5 are ez-officio members, The 
Statistical Appendix shews, for the years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the 
principal sources from which it derives its income, and the objects 
on which it is spent ; and it will suffice here to say that its average 
annual income during the decade ending in 1904 was Rs. 1,564,000, 
of which Rs. 62,000 was derived from Provincial rates, while 
the average expenditure was Rs. 130,000, of which Rs. 67,000 
was spent on civil works, Rs. 44,000 on education and Rs. 6,000 
on medical relief. In 1904-05 the Board had an opening balance 
of Rs. 36,600, and ita total income from all sources was 
Rs. 1,46,000, or 1} anna per head of the population, The expen- 
diture in the same year was Re. 1,60,600. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Provincial rates form the principal source of income, but the 
incidence of taxation is extremely light, being only 7 pies per 
head of the population, 

By far the largest portion of the income of the District 
Board is spent on education, the percentage of the expenditure 
on education to ordinary income being as high as 4020, It 
maintains 5 Middle. schools and 3 Upper Primary schools, and 
aids 18 Middle, 92 Upper Primary, 1,900 Lower Primary and 
Gother schools. Besides -this, it provides two scholarships of Rs. 20 
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each a month for education in the Sibpur Engineering College, 
three scholarships for practical training in the Jobra workshop, 
and one scholarship of Rs. 12 in the Bengal Veterinary College, 
and also grants Rs. 100 for the education of women in the Cuttack 
Medical School. For the purpose of supervision, an inspect 
ing staff of 10 Sub-Inspectors and 30 Inspecting Pandita is 

The District Board maintains altogether 34 miles of metalled 
roads and 335 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 445 miles of 
village roads, the cost of maintenance per mile in 1904-05 being 
Rs. 547, Rs. 55 and Rs. 22 respectively. Special attention has 
been given to the extension and improvement of railway feeder 
roads since the construction of the railway, and nearly Rs. 18,000 
has been spent-in this way uring the last twe years. In the 
decade ending in.1903-04, over 16,000 trees have been planted 
along the principal roads at a cost of Rs. 7,575: there are 
continuofs avenues along 94 miles, and steps are being taken to 
extend and maintain them according to a definite system, The 
immediate administration of the is vested in the District 
Engineer, and that officer is also responsible forthe management 
and upkeep of 16 inspection-houses, The Board also controls 93 
pounds, from which it derives an income of Rs. 5,500, and 30 
ferries, the lease of which brings in about Rs, 11,000 per annum, 
For the relief of sickness, it maintains 4 dispensaries and aids 
3 others, but only 4°4 per cent. of its ordinary income is spent 
on medical relief and sanitation. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Sadar, JAjpur Locat 
and Kendrapara Local Boards, the jurisdiction of each correspond- Hoagps. 
ing to the sub-divisional charge of the same name. The system 
of election in vogue in other parts of Bengal has not been 
introduced, and the members are nominated by Government. The 
Local Boards receive allotments from the funds of the District 
Board, and are entrusted with the maintenance of village roads, 
the administration of primary educatioa and village sanitation, 
the upkeep of pounds and the charge of minor works of water- 
supply. The efficiency of these bodies is reported upon year 
unfavourably. It is said that, with one or two exceptions the 
members of the Local Boards render very little assistance in the 
work of administration, that their attendance at meetings is 
irregular, and that their supervision and check of village road 
works and the like is eminently unsatisfactory, Though much 
useful work is done in the outlying sub-divisiona, it is done 
entirely by the Sub-divisional Officers, and in the head-quarters 
sub-division, where there is no touring officer to inspect the area 
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in its charge, proper check by the members of the Local Board has 
been found so impracticable that all roads have been made over to 
the District Engineer. 
* Most There are three municipalities in the district, viz., Cuttack, 
tu. =: Sajpur and Kendrapara. The total number of rate-payers is 
11,432 or 15°5 per cent. of the urban population (73,909). The 
principal source of income in all the municipalities has hitherto 
been a tax levied, acording to the circumstances and property of 
the assessees, at the rate of one per cent. per annum on their 
annual income, but recently a rate levied on holdings has been 
introduced in the Cuttack Municipality; the total incidence of - 
taxation varies from Re. 1-0-5 at Cuttack to annas 6—9 at Jajpur. 
Statistics of the annual income and expenditure of each muni- 
cipality during the ten years 1892.93 to 1901-02 will be found 
in the Appendix, | 
Cuttack. Cuttack was constituted a municipality in 1876, and has a 
municipal board consisting of 18 members, of whom 12 dre elect- 
ed, 4 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members. The area 
within municipal limits is 4°3 square miles, and the number of 
rate-payers is 6,895, or 14°8 of the population, the lowest per- 
centage in the Division. The average annual income for the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 45,000 and the direct expendi- 
ture was Rs. 42,000, while in 1904-05 they were Rs. 59,000 and . 
Re, 54,000 respectively. The main heads of income-were the tax 
on persons, from which Rs, 16,930 was realized, and the conservancy 
rates, which brought in Rs. 15,950, while Rs. 8,300 was derived 
from tolls and Rs. 4,100 from a tax on vehicles; the incidence 
of taxation, which is Re, 1-0-8 per head, is heavier than in any 
municipality in Orissa except Puri, In the same year, Rs. 22,75), 
or 377 per cent. of the total expenditure, was devoted to con- 
servancy, and 17-2 per cent. to public works. Only 5-3 per cent. 
was spent on medical relief and 2-2 per cent, on education, while 
the total expenditure on water-supply was Rs. 800, There is no 
filtered water-supply, and*the population have to obtain water for 
drinking from tanks, wells, and the Mahdnadi and Katjuri rivers. - 
A large proportion of the people are dependent for their supply on 
the latter river, the scanty flow ‘of which causes considerable 
: hardship in the hot weather. A scheme for the supply of filtered 
water was prepared some years ago by the Sanitary Engineer, 
but was abandoned because the cost was beyond the resources 
of the municipality. 
‘For many years past: the finances have been in a very unsatis- 
factory state, and the municipality has been far from progressive, 
though Cuttack is the largest town in Orissa and as such should 
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be in a position to act as the pioneer of progress. In 1883-84 the 
total receipts were Rs, 31,605, in 1893-94 Rs. 39,295, and in 

- 1902-03:they were Rs, 42,651. Of this, Rs, 8,626 was accounted 
for by the latrine tax, which was first imposed in 1889-90, when 
Re. 1,032 was realized, and which brought in Rs, 7,362 in 1893-94. 
The tax on persons, which is the main source of income, brought 
in Rs. 15,119 in 1883-84 and Rs. 15,475 in 1902-03, and the 
receipts under this head were therefore practically the same after 
20 years. The increase, such as it was, was mainly due to latrine 
fees, atax levied for a special purpose which should not be devoted 
to other objects ; and it was clear that taxation had not kept pace 
with the expansion of population and the growth of the im- 
portance of the town during the past two decades, especially since 
the opening of the railway: But the most signal instance of 
financial mismanagement ‘was the fact that the liabilities of 
the municipality over the assets amounted in 1903 to no less 
than Rs. 17,655, the deficit representing more than 41 per cent. 
of the total annual income of 1902-03. For years the munici- 
pality had done little to improve the water-supply, to extend and 
improve drainage, to make new roads, to widen existing oes, 
and to support educational and medical institutions adequately ; 
in other words it failed to keep abreast of all the principal civic 
requirements which add to the comfort, convenience, health, and 
edueation of the citizens. 

Ip his report for 1902-03 the Commissioner stigmatized the 
condition of the Cuttack Municipality as lamentable. He stated 
that, instead of progress, there was a falling back in almost all 
important respects, and cited their failure to improve the assess- 
‘nent as a discreditable instance of the feebleness of the admipia- 
tration of the Municipal Commissioners of the town, Again 
in 1904 the Commissioner reported that, though the assessor 
appointed to revise the assessment increased the tax on persons 
by Rs. 14,300 and the latrine tax by Rs, 4400, the total increase 
of Rs. 18,700 was reduced to Rs.-4,242 owing to the wholesale 
reductions made by the appeal committees, the net result being 
most unsatisfactory, apart from the large amount of avoidable 
rarassment and expense which the proceedings entailed upon the 

people. Even after this increase of the assessment, the percentage 

of the rate-payers to the total population was nowhere smaller in - 

any of the 16 principal towns in Bengal, and the incidence of E 
asceasrnent was lower than in any other of these towns, except m ~ 
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the much smaller municipality of Balasore. 
On this Government pointed out that the Commissioners - 
had only themselves to blame for the nugatory results of the : 


Jijpur. 
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reassessment and for their financial difficulties. It was observed 
that the fact that a town of the size and importance of Cuttack 
should be content with the primitive tax on persons was a grave 
anomaly which ought not to be allowed to continue; and the 
Commissioners were advised to substitute a rate on holdings for 
the taxon persons and to undertake a fresh assessment for the 
purpose. The Commissioners then resolved to undertake a fresh 
assessment and to introduce a rate on holdings at thé rate of 7} 
per cent.; an assessor was deputed for the purpose of revising the 
nssessment; and the new rate has been in force since the Ist 
July, 1905. Strenuous efforts have also been made to effect an 


improvement in other directions, since the attention of the, 


Commissioners was drawn to the very unsatisfactory condition of 
the municipality; steps have been taken to ensure the prompt 
realization of arrears, the careful husbanding of existing resources, 
the removal of various abuses and the restoration of financial 
solvency, though it has only been possible to secure financial 
equilibrium by heavy retrenchments, by severe economy, and by 
starving the public works, The result of the measures taken 
may, however, be seen in the increased expenditure on the 
discharge of the essential duties of a municipality, Taxation has 
risen to over a rupee a head and the total income to Hs. 58,950, 
in spite of the heavy falling off of the receipts from ferries since 
the opening of the railway. The amounts spent on medical relief 
and roads are now nearly double what they were two years pre- 
viously, while the expenditure on water-supply has increased five- 
fold; and it seems probable that with the change in the mode of 
assessment further developments will be possible. Since the con- 
struction of the railway Cuttackhas been gaining in reputatiorl 
as a health resort, its trade has increased, and the letting value of 
holdings has in consequence been rising steadily. ‘The substitu- 
tion of a rate on holdings for a tax on persons has therefore been 
& measure of great importance as a means of raising the tax with 
the rise in the value of holdings. . 

Jajpur was constituted a municipality in 1869 and has a 
municipal board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom one is 
an ¢x-9fficio member and the rest are nominated, The area within 
municipal limits is 2 square miles, and the number of rate-payers 
is 2,016 or 16°6 per cent. of the population. The average 
income for the decade ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 5,800 and the 
expenditure Rs. 5,300, In 1904-05 the income was Rs. 6.885 
of which Rs, 4,124 was realized from the tax on persons, the 
incidence of taxation being as lo : ) "he 

“idence of taxation being as low as anngs 6-9 per head. The 
expenditure in the same year was Rs, 6,465, of which 35 per cent, 
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was expended on conservancy, 16 per cent. on medical relief and 
1 per cent, on education. 


Kendrapara was constituted a municipality in 1869 and 18 
administered by a municipal board consisting of 12 members, all 
of whom are nominated. The area within municipal limits is 24 
square miles, and the number of rate-payers is 2,521 or one-sixth 
of the population, The average income and expenditure for 
the decade ending in 1901-02 were Rs. 8,000. In 1904-05 the 
‘ncome was Rs. 11,100, of which Rs. 6,662 was derived from the 
tax on persons, the incidence of taxation being annas 8-9 per 
head of the population, In the same year the expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 9,000, of which 21°6 per cent. was spent on 
public works, 17°6 on medical relief, 15°6 on conservancy and 
8 per cent, on education. 
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EDUCATION, F 
_ Eanty Norutsé perhaps illustrates the progress of Urissa under British 
or xe rule more clearly than the history of the spread of education ‘ 
+ Catiox, among its people. The contrast between the low estimation in 
which early observers held their intellectual capacities and the 
standard which they have now reached is very striking. Orissa 
was described as the Boootia of India, and its people as equally 
ignorant and stupid; it was cited as a proof of. the poverty 
of their qualifications that the Principal official posts had to be 
filled by foreigners; and the reason assigned for this was that 
it was impossible to find Oriyas of sufficient ability for posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. When we first acquired the 
Province in 1803, there was scarcely a single native of Orissa 
in Government employ, 'The language of the courts and public . 
offices was Persian, and it was not till 1805 that orders ware 
passed that in all written communications with the natives of 
the Province the subject should be written in Oriya as well 
as in Persian, This order necessitated the employment of Oriya 
muharrirs, who, though skilful enough with their iron pen and 
bundle of palm-leaves, were almost helpless when required to 
write on paper with an ordinary pon.,, They aresaid fo have been 
slow in acquiring any facility in this method of writing, ignorant ’ 
of business in general, and especially of the new English method 
of revenue accounts. All the best ministerial appointments were 
consequently in the hands of Bengali clerks. who, attracted by the 
high pay that had to be offered to procure the requisite standard 
- Of efficiency, left their homes in Bengal, and bringing their 
. families with them, settled in the Provinces and became naturalizex 
Oriyas, Matters appear to have improved, but slowly, as time 
went on; and in 182] the Magistrate reported : —“ Scarcely a 
single real Oriya receives a salary of more than Rs, 10 per men- -s 
sem, but several are naturalized Bengalis or Musalmans, I always 
give a preference to Oriyas, but at this moment I scarcely know 
a single Oriya possessing qualifications to fit him for being « 
3 ae, . 
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The backwardness of education in Orissa during the first half 
century of British rule has been graphically described by Sir 
William Hunter. “ Government,” he writes, “ not less than the 
missionaries, long found itself baffled by the obstinate orthodoxy 
of Orissa, Until 1838 no schools worthy of the name existed, 
except in the two or three little bright spots within the circle of 
missionary influence. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province, with its population of 24 million of souls, all was dark- 
ress and superstition, Here and there, indeed, a pandit taught 


a few lads Sanskrit in a corner of some rich landholder’s mansion ; 


and the larger villages had a sort of hedge-school, where half a 
dozen boys squatted with the master on the ground, forming the 
alphabet in the dust, and repeating the multiplication table in a 
parrot-like sing-song. Any one who could write a sentenoe oF 
two on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters. In 1838 
Government entered the field, and opened an English and a 
Sanskrit school at Puri. But these ‘nstitutions proved altogether 
unable to make head against the tide of ignorance and bigotry, 
and. presently eunk beneath the flood. In 1841 we opened @ 
higher class English schdol at Cuttack, which after a long series 
of conflicts and discouragements still survives as the principal seat 
of education in the Provinee. During Lord Hardinge’s admin- 
stration two vernacular schools wet set agoing in 1849; 
another one in 1848; and in 1853 an English school was founded 
in Balasore, while the one at Puri was resuscitated. In 1854 
arrived the famous Educational Despatch which was to bring 
western enlightenment home to the eastern races. Yet for several 
years afterwards, the increase of schools throughout vast Provinces 
like Orisse has still to be counted by units. In three great Govern- 
mont estates (Khurdé, lank and Angul) we managed between 
1855 and 1559 to set on foot 19 elementary schools ; but in the 
latter year the total number for all Orissa, with close on 
3 millions of people, amounted to only 29. The truth is the whole 
population was against us. Such little success as our schools 
obtained they owed, not to the Oriyas themselves, It to the 
Bengali families whom our Courts and public offices brought into 
the Province. Thus, of the 58 Orissa students who up to 1868 
reached even thie moderate standard exacted by the Calcutta 
University at its Entrance examinations, only 10 were native 





- Oriyas, while 49 belonged to immigrant families.” 


The Brahmans had hitherto held the monopoly of education 
and kept it strictly + their own hands; and caste prejudice and” 
religious superstition were the great obstacles in the way of pro- 
gress. The Government schools were looked upon 8s infidel 
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inventions ; and even as lateas 1860, a learned Oriya, 6n being 


appointed to the orthodox post of Sanskri 


t teacher in the Purj 


school, was excluded for a year or two from the Brahmanical 


orders, and stormy discussions took place ‘as to whether he should 


not be formally expelled from his caste, In 


spite however of such 


opposition, State education slowly, but surely, made its way in 


Orisa, In 1848-49 there were but ‘y 


schools, with a total 


attendance of 279 pupils, out of a Population of 3 million souls ; 
but during the next ten years the schools had increased to 29, and 
the number of pupils to 1,046; while at the close of the third 
decennial period, i.v., in 1868-69 there were 63 schools with 


4,043 pupils, 


Until 1869, however, no machinery existed in Orissa for 


training teachers, and the lack of qualified 


instructors was one of 


the greatest difficulties experienced in establishing and maintain- 
ing schools, In that year Government opened a Normal school 


in Cuttack town, at which young men were 


instructed with the 


object of. qualifying them to become teachers in their turn, On 
the conclusion of the course of training, these young men dispersed 
through the Province, and settling in the villages, did much to 
bring education home to the ignorant peasantry. Each teachor 
collected as much as he could in money and rice from the villagers 


who sent their children to his school, and received a small weekly 


stipend from Government go long as he 


discharged his duty 


properly. A considerable number of schools of this sort wars 


gradually opened, and no measure was more 


successful in breaking 


down the baneful influences of caste and popularizing education, 
In Cuttack itself the number of schools recogni by 

Government rose from three in 1856-57 to 50 in 1870-71, and the 

number of pupils from 168 to 2,755, gBetween 187] and 1885 a 


still more remarkable development took place, In 1872 Sir Gor va 
Campbell's scheme of educational reform, which extended the 





Brant-in-aid rules to large numbers of hitherto unaided schools, 


came into effect; and many indigenous institutions being thus - 


absorbed into the ¢ spartmental system, 
schools increased by 1875 to 539 with an 
pupils, The advance of education duting 





rapid and sustained, and in 1885 more than 65,000 pupils were 


receiving instruction in 4.736 public instituti 


the number of schools and scholars was respectively 95 and 24 times - 


#8 great in 1885 as it was in 1871, This 





the number of i; 


attendance of 10,196 
the next decade was 


ons. In other word 
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attendance to 55,876; and the last ten years have witnessed a 
similar falling off in the number of schools. These numbered 
3,527 on the S1st March 1905, but on the other hand there was a 
considerable increase 1n the number of pupils which rose to 
65.237; and besides these, there are 203 schools, with 1,670 
pupils, which do not conform to any departmental standard and 
are outside the Education Department system. Thus, during the 

- past decade, the’ public institutons in the district have decreased . 
by 63, but they have received an accession of no less than 9,361 
pupils; and the period has been one of consolidation rather than 

eof expansion, Even so, however, the number of children under 
instruction is practically the same asin 1885, and it is noteworthy 
that during these 20 years the scholars studying in Primary 
schools have increased by only 4,720. 

Several causes have contributed to the slow growth of primary 
instruction, When the Education Department began to devote 
its attention to the extension and improvement of primary instruc- 
tion, it had in the first place to deal with a portion of the popula- 
tion which was well-to-do and alive to the value of education, and 
who lived in the more populous and accessible parts of the 
district; and it was aided by the existing system of indigenous 
schools. In such circumstances, progress was comparatively easy. 
These favourable circumstances have been to a great extent 
exhausted, and the portion of the problem which remains to be _ 
dealt with is far harder. The benefits of education have now to | 
be conveyed to the poorer ryots and the lower castes, who 

‘have from time immemorial liv without instruction and are 
altogether indifferent to it; and besides this, the efforts of the 
educated classes are more readily directed towards English than 
towards primary education. 

The contrast between ti? state of education at the present Generar 

. time and 30 years ago is, however, sufficiently striking; and the S™*"* 
wide dissemination at any rate of elementary knowledge among 
the people is borne out by the census figures which show that 
whereas the number of literate males was only 57 per 1,000 in 
1881, it rose to 109 in 1891 and to 150 in 1901, and that the 
percentage of lit te females rose from 1 to 2 and 5 per 1,000 7 
in the same two decades. Nowhere has the progress in this 
respect been greater than in Orissa, the number of males over 15 
years of age in the whole Division who could read and write 

* ‘being 37 per cent. greater than it was 10 ‘years previously. 

: There seems to be little correspondence between these results and 

| the statistics of persons under instruction compiled from the 

school returns, 85, according to the latter, there was a decrease 
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of nearly 10 per cent. in the number of boys under instruction, 
while the census shows that the male literate population grew 
most rapidly, It must, however, be remembered that the com- 
parison between the two sets of statistics is apt to be misleading, 
as the persons under instruction are for the most part under 14, 
whereas the estimate based on the census figures deals only with 


_ persons over that age, so that a chang in the number of pupils 
in one decade wouM not have much effect until the following 


one, There are now altogether 21-6 children at school to every 
thousand of the population, and there is one school to every 
square mile or to every two villages. The percentage of boys . 
under instruction to the boys of a school-going age is about 40 
per cent.; and in this respect Cuttack ,oceupies a high position 
among Bengal districts, 

The inspecting staff consists of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
10 Sub-Inspectors and 30 Inspecting Pandits, all of whom are 
subordinate to the Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division, Statistics 
of the number of institution ‘and scholars during the years 
1892-93 to 1901-02 and of the expenditure on education during 
1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. 

The only college in the district, or indeed in the whole Province 
of Orissa, is the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, It was opened as 
a Zila school in 1841, was constituted a High school in 1868. 
and was finally raised to the status of a college and affiliated to 


- the University of Caleutta in 1876, when it was given the name of 


the Ravenshaw College in commemoration of the administration of 
Mr. Ravenshaw, who was Commissioner of Orissa from 1870 to 
1878, A Law department was added in 1871, which was affiliated 
to the University in 1881; and the College is now composed of 
three departments—the High school, College and Law 
ment: the number of students on the rolls of the three departments 
on the 3ist March 1905 was 328, 150 and 28 respectively, ns 
compared with 191, 14 and 2 in 1872-73, A Survey school and 
a Hindu hostel are also attached to the College under the centrol 
of the Principal. Instruction is given up to the M.A, standard 
of the Calcutta University by a staff of lecturers and professors, 
The number of High English schools, #.¢., schools teaching up 
to the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, rose from 
one in 1870-71 to fourin 1883-84, and finally to six in 1904.05 ; 
during the same three periods the number of scholars attending 
them increased from 22 to 454 and 1,401 respectively, Of these 
six schools, four, viz., the Ravenshaw Collegiate school, the Piary 
Mohan Academy, the Mission High school, and the Town 
Vietoria High school are in the town of Cuttack, and the 
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remaining two are atthe head-quartera stations of the outlying 
mabdiasinns of Jajpur and Kendrapaira. The Ravenshaw Col- 
legiate school, which is, as already mentioned, a department of the 
Ravenshaw College, is maintained by Government; the Victoria 
High school is an unaided institution; and the other four are 
aided by Government under the grant-in-aid rules. The annual 
eost of the education of each pupil at these schools is Rs, 22-6-2, 
the cost to the public funds being Rs, 6-9. 6 

The number of Middle English schools, ie., schools tepohing Middle 
up to the Middle Scholarship examination, in which English forms Pnelish 
part of the recognized course of studies, increased from 9 in | 
1872-73 to 18 in 1884-85 and to 27 in 1904-05. One of these” 
schools, which is a practising institution attached to the Cuttack 
Training school, is maintained by Government, and 4 Middle 
schools at Charchika, Mahasinghpur, Asureswar and Kalianpur 
are maintained by the District Board. Of the remaining 22 
schools, four are aided by the Edacation Department and 17 
hy the District Board, the remaining school being an unaided 
institution at Ganji, which is supported by the Kanika estate, 

The third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle miadite 
Vernacular schools, which read up to the Middle scholarship, but Yem* 
in which the vernacular is the only recognized course of studies, schools, 
Schools of this class have never been numerous in Cuttack. 
There were 10 Middle Vernacular schools in 1872-73 and 11 in 
1883-84, but they decreased to 4 in 1904-05. “Here, as else- 
where, the popularity of these schools appears to be on the wane, 
owing to parents demanding an English education for their 
children, and the tendency is to transform the Middle Vernacular 
into Middle English schools. 

Ty 1872-73 there were only 400 children receiving instruction Pai- 
in 17 Primary schools; but the next decade was one of pheno- § Soe 





menal growth, the number of these schools i increasing to -4, 782 ¢ sues 


im 1883-84, and the number of pupils to 53,013. On the 3lst 
March 1905 there were 3,194 Primary institutions in the district, 
at which 57,733 pupils were under instruction; of these 55,988 
were Hindus, 1,606 were Munhammadans, 59 were Native Chris- 
tians, and 80 were children of aboriginal descent. The cost of 
educating each pupil was Rs. 2-11, of which 8 annas represented 
the share borne by the State. The decrgase in the total number of 
schools which has taken place during the last ten years is to some 
—_ counterbalanced by the increase in the number of children 

under instruction, but is still very noticeable. Apparently, it is 
largely due to the disappearance of ephemeral schools under the 
pressure of competition; small and inefficient institutions have 
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closed their doors, and the pupils have transferred themsolyes in 
greatly increasing numbers to larger and more efficient schoola:- 
Those which have survived have been given greater stability by 
the new system of grants-in-aid, under which they receive small 
quarterly grants supplemented by further allowances at the end of 
the year; the system of payment by results which was previously 





. in vogue has been abolished, and payments are dependent on 
the general conditi#n of the school, as ascertained by inspections 
fn silt, . 


ree The number of special schools increased from 3 in 1870-7] 
came ao In 1904-05, me ge number of students from 140 to 705; 
they include all the institutions at which instruction of a special 
kind is given, such as Training, Medical and Surveyzschools, 
Sanskrit fo/s and ‘Muhammac madrasas. The Medical school 
at Cuttack prépares students for the medical Profession, the course 
lasting 4 years, and the students being trained for the post of 
hospital assistants in the public survice, Candidates for employ- 
mént as sub-overseers are trained at the Survey school attached 
to the Ravenshaw College, which it 18 proposed to raise to the 
status of an Engineering school, There are in all 5 Training 
schools. One of these, the Cuttack Training school (formerly 
the Normal: school mentioned above) prepares Head Pandits 
fer Middle schools and subordinate Pandits for Primary schools ; 
three Gurn Training schools have been established, oné in each 
sub-division of the district, at which Primary school teachers arp 
trained; and female teachers received instruction at a Training 
school for mistresses which is attached to the Female Orphanage 

school at Cuttack, | 
FErwite As in other parts of Bengal, so in Cuttack, female education 
ae is still very backward, and the rate of progress has been goinch 
slower than in the caso of the male population, Considering, 
however, how intense is the orthodoxy of the Oriya, the advance 
has been on the whole very great. In 1870-71 there were 
510 gitls receiving instraction, and only three schools had been 
opened ; 64 girls’ schools have now been established, and the num- 
ber of pupils has risen to 1,706. Of these schools, two, viz., the 
Mission Orphanage girls’ school and the Ravenshaw Hindn girls’ 
school in Cuttack town, teach up to the Middle Vernacular stand. 


ard, 5 are Upper Primary schools, and 57 are Lower Primary 
schools. The Female Orphanage, which is under the management 
of missionary ladies, is the best condnoted of all these insitutions, 
Besides these, there is a Yanana school at Punang in. thana’ 
-eaninghpar, which is attended by 26 respectable Hindu. 
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One notable feature of education in Orissa is the popularity 
of co-edueation, i.¢., the instruction of children of both sexes in 
the same school, In Bengal proper the parents have the 
greatest aversion to boys and girls reading together in school: 
but here there is scarcely a school in which they are not found 
in the same class, They study together even in the top classes 
of Middle schools, and married girls have been known to 
continue to attend school during the interval between their . 
marriage and the time when they join their husbands. 

There is a considerable European and Eurasian element in RrKorran 
the town of Cuttack, and instruction is given to Protestant children pete 
in the Mission European school and to Roman Catholic children” 
in. St. Joseph’s Convent, 

Under the rules laid down by Government, students are Hostexs 
required to live with their parents or under the care of duly mp 
recognized guardians, or in hostels or students’ messes. From a movers, 
special enquiry which was made in March 1905 in onler'to 
ascertain how far these rules were observed, it appears that, 
in the case of the 12 town and 27 mofussil schools of the 
specified classes, 2,981 out of the 3,569 boys borne on the 
rolls lived with their parents or guardians, 460 in hostels or 
boarding-houses, 85 in licensed messes and 43 otherwise, i.¢., not 
in accordance with the rules, In Cuttack town there is a large 
hostel attached to the Ravenshaw College, at which students of 
the College, Survey school and Collegiate school can live on 
payment of 12 annas a month. A hostel belonging to the 
Training school accommodates all but four of the boys under 
training, who belong almost without exception to the poorer 
classes, pay no fees, and are given free quarters. The Mission 
Orphanage for girls has a large boarding establishment under 
proper supervision ; and small boarding-houses have been estab- 
lished in connection with the Mission and Town Victoria 
schools, There are also licensed messes attached to the Raven- . 
shaw College, as well as to the school last named and the Piary 
Mohan Academy; in the ease however of the latter two schools 
they are extremely insignificant. In the mofussil 18 out of the 
27 schools have hostels or boarding-houses, and only two schools ; 
have licensed PRG : ye = f 

The conditions of the students’ lives in the boarding-houses 
and messes are far from sutisfactory in many ways; there is 
practically no supervision of the boys ont of school hours, and 
the surroundings are often insanitary, The general state of 
affairs may be gathered from the account of one mess which was 
visited; this mess consisted of 10 boys paying Ite. 1 each 
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as house-rent and Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 each for messing; the ‘court- 
yard was malodorous and insanitary, and the boys had only 
one small kerosine-oil lamp between them by which to read; 
this lamp cost 6 annas and must have been ruinous to their 
eyesight. In the mofussil the boarding-houses are generally 
built in the school compound, and one of the masters is nominally 
in charge of the boys, but he does not always remain on the spot, 
and the boys are not properly looked after. Parents, it is said, 
not infrequently bring their boys from distant places and leave 
them at the school with a certain quantity of rice, ete., to carry 
them through term-time, and then expect them to fend for them- 
selves; and it is reported that many of the houses sgt apart for 
hostels are more fit for the acoommodation of cattle than of boys. 
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Alamgir Hill.—A peak of the Assia range of hills in the 
Jajpur sub-division, situated in 20° 37° N, and 86° 14’ E., and 
rising about 2,500 feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
‘On the summit of a precipice overlooking the stream- of the 
Biriipa stands the mosque of Takht-i-Sulaiman, the white walla of 
which form a conspicuous mark on the hill side visible for many 
miles to the south. It is a plain building, consisting of a single 
room, surmounted by a dome, and bearing an insoription im 
Persian, engraved on three seals of black chlorite which form 
the frieze, denoting that the building was erected in 1142 A.H. 
(1719-20 A.D.) by Shuja-ud-din, the Orissa Deputy of the Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khan. 

The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs 
as follows:—On one occasion, the Prophet Muhammad was 
winging his way in mid-air on his celestial throne, accompanied 
by a large retinue. When the hour for prayer arrived, he alighted 
on Naltigiri. But the throne being too heavy for the hill, and 
the hill too small for the retinue, the latter commenced to shake 
and sink. The Prephet became annoyed, pronounced a curse 
upon it, and repaired to the precipitous rock upon which the 
mosque now stands. There he offered his prayers, and the print 
of his knees and fingers is pointed out on a stone which is — 
preserved in the shrine. His followers rested on the four peaks. 
No water being obtainable on the hill, the Prophet struck the rock 
with his wand, and a bubbling spring of pure water at once rose 
up. Tradition also relates that when Shuja-ud-din was marching 
to Cuttack, he encamped at Irakpur, where he heard the vote of 
prayer chanted from the top of the hill at the distance of six 
miles. His followers became anxious to visit the shrine, but 
Shuja dissuaded them, making a vow at the same time that, 
should his march prove successful, he would come back and pray 
on the spot with them. On his victorious return, Shuja con- 
structed a road up the hill about two miles in length, and built the 
mosque which still bears his inseription. , 
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~The ascent is from the east and consists of a steep road paved 
with rough stones, which still retain some semblance of steps, In 
front there is a platform surrounded by a thick wall with a gate, 
Towards the west, high rugged peaks overlook the Imilding ; on 
the north, a high terrace has been raised for the reception of 
dervishes and pilgrims, On the southern side of the mosque, on 
the edge of the precipice, is the sacred tank, a small shallow hole 
cut in the rock, about 10 feet by 8, and 3 feet deep, It is now 
dry, but the legend is that it was formerly a spring of water 
formed hy Sulaiman striking the rock with his staff, The tank 
was said to have been full of water till Shuja-ud-din’s time, when 
a soldier of his army having outraged a female pilgrim to the 
shrine, the spring dried up and has never flowed since. The 
soldier and the woman were buried at the foot of the hill, and 
every passer-by throws a stone on the grave, which has thus 
become a huge cairn by the road side. The expense of the shrine 
is covered by the profits of an endowment of sixty acres of land 
granted by Shuja-ud-din, The mosque is lighted every evening, 
and the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every morming and 
evening, when the people of the neighbourhood, Hindus as well 
as Muhammadans, offer homage at the shrine, The hill om which 
this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Baradihi or the great 
site. The old Hindu name of the Alamgir peak was Miandaka, 
from the village of that name at its foot, where the mdndu or 
primitive ordeals by means of fire, boiling oll, ete,, were held in 
the ancient Hindu period, 

Alti ger ere sometimes applied to the Assia hills 
owing to the fact that many of the peaks lie in pergana Alti, 
See Assia Hills, : : ae 

Amravati Hill—A hill in the Assia range, which is 
now known as the Chatia hill, from its proximity to the 
nae of that name on the Cuttack Trunk Road, Sve Chatia 

Assia Hills—A range of hills in the Jaipur sub-divisi 
lying between 20° 35’ N, and 86° 14’ EF, None of the hills fg 
any great height, the highest not exceeding 2,500 feet in eleva- 
tion, but they are of great interest on account of the sanctity of 
the shrines which crown their summits and the ruins of ancient 
temples, forts, sculptures, ete., which they contain. ‘The ancient 
Hindu name for these hills was Chatush-pitha, subsequently 
corrupted into Char-puli, or the four seats or shrines, a name 
derived from the four highest peaks of th, chain, the Alamgir 


hill mentioned above, the Udayagir; hill ¢ ne cae 
the Naltigiri hill, = yagiri hill, the Baradihi hill and 
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Aul.—One of the six great Ai/ds of Orissa, the proprietors of 
which were granted the right of paying a quit-rent, exempted 
from enhancement, by Regulation XI of 1805, This kila covers 
an aggregate area of 139 square miles and comprises thé 8 parga- 
nas of Derabisi, Utihar and Kuéubshahi. It was granted in the 
reign of Akbar to a descendant of the Hindu sovereign Telinga 
Mukunda Deva, and has continued up to the present day in the 
possession of his heirs, At the time of the British conquest the 
estate was held by Raja Rim Krishna Deva, with whom it was 
settled on a permanent annual quit-rent or of peshkash, His 
son, Lrataparudra Deva, having impaired his mental faculties by 
dissolute habits, hecame incapable of managing the estate, which 
Was in consequence taken under the management of the Court 
of Wards. The estate remained under the management of the 
Court till 1847, when Raja Pratapradra’s son, Padmanadbh Deva, 
having attained his majority, took charge of the estate with an 
accumulated treasure of Rs. 85,000, The young Raja, however, 
soon got into the ways of his father, and so heavily encumbered 
the estate with debts that it remained under the attachment and 
administration of the Civil Court for sixteen years, from 1868 to 
1883, when it was released, 

Part of the area comprised in the Aila was surveyed during the 
settlement of the district between 1889 and 1899, and the re- 
mainder was surveyed and settled in 1900-01, It was ascertained 
that of the total area 82 per cent. was under cultivation, 10 per 
cent. being twice cropped, and that rice was grown on 77 per cent. 
of the cropped area. Rents were settled for 25,387 out of 64,497 
tenants, and their rental was increased from Rs. 1,00,363 to 
Rs, 1,07,533, or by 7-1 per cent. ‘Fhe increase was obtained by 
the assessment of invalid rent-free tenancies and of excess lands 
in the holdings, The present rates of-rent are Rs, 2-7 and 
Kis, 2-11-11 per acre. 

Banki— A. large Government estate, covering an area of 117 
square miles, and surrounded by the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, 
among which it was once included, It is bounded on the north 
by the Tributary States of “Baramba, Tigirié and Athgarh, and 
on the south by the Government estate of Khurda; its eastern 
boundary is the estate of Dompara, while the Tributary State of 
Khandpara lies to the west. There are few hills in Banks itself, 
but it is surrounded by the hilly ranges of the Tributary States, 
the outline of which forms a picturesque back-ground and presents 
some magnificent scenery, The Mahanadi passes through it from 
west to east, and the greater part of the estate lies low and is 
submerged in high floods to a considerable depth. Formerly there 


* 
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were no embankments on the Mahanadi, but only jungle extend- 
ing along both its banks; and it was not till Government took 
over the management of the estate that the jungle was out and 
embankntents were constructed, ‘These protective works, however, 


* have gradually broken and beet abandoned, with the result that 


the low-lying country is exposed to flood, and some lands which 
were formerly cultivated have been covered with sand and thrown 
"into waste. The country is generally open, and there is practically 
no forest, except for a narrow strip of sd/ about five miles long, 
which stretches along the Khurda boundary to the south. | 
Until 1839 Banki was a Tributary State, the property of the 
Raji of Banki, In that year the Raja, having been convicted of 
murder and sentenced to imprisonment for life, was dethroned, 
and his territory was confiscated by Government. From 1859 to 
1882 Binki was under the management of the Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mahals, but in 1882 it was annexed to the Cuttack 
district, and it has since been. treatell as a Government estate, It 
is in charge of a Sub-Deputy Collector, who is vested with second- 
class magisterial powers and with those of a Deputy Collector for 
the trial of rent suits, It contains a sub-treasury, and for the 
purposes of administration it is practically, though not formally, 
a sub-division, 
The estate was settled in 1844, after measurement, for 10 years, 


‘and again, after measurement, for 14 years from 1854, but the 


term of this. settlement was extended to 1888 in consequence of 
the Orissa famine of 1866, The last settlement was begun in 
1888 and completed in 1891; it expired in September 1905 and 
resettlement operations are now in progress. This settlem ant 
having been made under Act VIII (B.C.) of 1879, a new 
record-of-rights has to be prepared and a settlement of rents 
made in conformity with the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The cost of resettlement Has been estimated at Rs. 14,145, 
as against Rs. 38,613, the cost of the last settlement, and the 
proceedings are expected to yield a net increase of Rs. 5,816 
en the revenue which Government derives fram the estate. 





As the result of the last settlement proceedings, the gross rental. 


was raised from Rs. 23,866 to Rs. 33,107 and the net revenue 
from hts. 21,421 to Its. 28,820, or by $4 per cent. in both cases, 
the increase being mainly due to the addition of 4,210 acres to 
the cultivated area. The latter increased from 33,000 acres to 
37,210 acres during the currency of the previous settlement, and 
was therefore about 50 per cent. of the total area of the estate 
(74.530 acres), while 11,840 acres were returned as culturable 
waste. There can be no doubt that this settlement was lenient 
° 
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and favourable to the cultivators, as the average selling price o£ 
ryoti holdings rose from Ks. 11-4 in 1863-64 to Ka, 85-4 per acre 
in 1886-87, or by 800 per cent., the price of food-grains rose by 
100 per cent. in the 50 years ending in 1891, and the area under 
cultivation increased by nearly 13 per cent. ; 

A very noticeable feature of the management of the estate 1s 
the work done by the sarbarahkars. In Banki they hold the same 
position as in Khurda, «e., they are farmers and public account, 
ants, and are responsible for the total demand due to Government, 
whether they collect it from the ryots or not. They have mo 
rights beyond those oo erred on them by their engagements, 
and are liable to dismissal by the Collector for misconduct. In 
making appointments to the post of sarbarahkar, a relative of a 
deceased or retired sarbarahkdr, who has rendered good service, 1s 
preferred, provided he is otherwise qualified. They receive a 
commission varying from 10 to 20 per cent. of the demand, 
and are also allowed to take the profits of new cultivation for the 
term of the settlement. Besides this, o remuneration of 5 per 
cont. on the collections is granted every year to each sarbarahkar 
who is found to have kept the settlement records in proper order 
and up to date. 

Rarabati—The old name of the fort at Cuttack. Sve 
Cuttack town. ; 

_Baradihi Hill —Tho highest of the four chief peaks of the 
Assia range situated about 16 miles to the south-west of Jajpur. 
-The old chieftain of the sida had his seat at the foot of the hill, 

_and the remains of a fort may still be seen ; but though the main 
gate is still standing, the building is in ruins and overgrown 
with jungle. 

Chateswar.—A village about 12 ‘miles to the north-east of 
Cuttack, in the Salipur thina of the head-quarters sub-division, 
containing a temple of Siva, inthe porch of which is a stone slab 
with an inscription in the Kuthila character stating that the 
Yemple was built by order of the king, Ananga Bhima Deva 
(1119—21 A.D). 

Chatia Hill —A hill in the Jajpur sub-division, situated in 
99°37’ N. and 86°34’ E., near the village of the same on the 
Cuttack-Balasore road. .On the east side of the hill are the ruins 
of a fort, called Amravati, which is‘ rectangular in shape, with 
massive walls of laterite and one gate facing east. Within the 
ramparts is a high plutform accessible by a flight of steps, which 
marks the site of the old zanina rooms, but a number of broken 
pillars and capitals alone remain to show the proportions of the 
building which once stood there, Qn a smaller platform stood ‘a 
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temple now fallen, and the only remains of the edifice are the 


. images of Indra and his wife Indrani, life-sized figures cut on 


solid blocks of slate-stone and carved with some taste. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, Amriyati fort was one of the five katokas 
or citadels of the old Hindu kings of Orissa and covered an area of 
two square miles; it is said that the great wall which surroundéd 
it was demolished by the Public Works Department for the sake - 
af the stone, which was used for the construction of the Orissa 
Trunk Road. On the western side of the hill is a small cave 
with a verandah in front, which is probably the work-of Jaina 
ascetics. The cave is without ornamentation, and has never been 
thoroughly explored. 

Chaudwar.—A village on the north bank of the Biriipa 
river, opposite the town of Cuttack, It contains the ruins of an 
ancient fort, the walls of which are still traceable. Chaudwar 
is believed to have been for a long time one of the chief seats 
of the power of the old Hindu kings of Orissa; a copper-plate 
grant of the 6th or 7th century A.D. was dug up here some 
years ago; and tradition asserts that the walls of the fort were 
# miles long on each side, The enclosure still contains numerous 
mounds and several temples. 

- Cuttack sub-division.—Hoad-quarters sub-division of the 
district, Bengal, lying between 20° 2’ and 20° 42° N., and 
&5° 20" and 86° 44’ E.. and extending over 1,562 square miles, 
Its population was 1.035.275 in 1901 against 981,991 in 189]. 
The west of the sub-division lies on the fringe of the Chota. 
Nagpur plateau, while on the east itis bounded by the Bay 
of Bengal, The central tract is a fertile and densely populated 
plain intersected by the Mahanadj and its offshoots. The density 
for the whole sub-division is 663 persons to the square mile, It 
contains one town, Cuttack (population 51,364), its head-quarters, 
and 2,599 villages, The area under cultivation in 1903-04 was 
returned at 805 square miles, of which 170 were irrigated from 
the canals, and the area of culturable waste at 62 square miles. * 
, Cuttack town.—The capital of the Province of: Orissa, and 
the administrative head-quarters of the district, situated 252 miles 
from Caleutta in 2y° 2 N., and 85° 59’ E. The town stands 
nearly at the apex of a triangle, the two sides of which are formed 
by the river Mahanadi and its branch, the Katjuri. It is a trade 
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Nagpur. Railway at Chauliaganj on the outskirts of the town. 
Cuttack is not only the head-quarters of the district but also of » 
the civil Division of Orissa, of the Orissa Circle of the Public 
Works Department and of the Orissa Diviston of the Education 
artment ; and as such, it contains the offices of the Commis- 
sioner, the Superintending Engineer, the Executive Engineers 
‘in charge of the three sub-divisions of the Orissa Circle, ‘and 
of the Inspector of Schools. Besides these gvllices, those of the 
district staff, the jail, and the various courts, the chief public 
works aro the stone embankments by which the town is proteeted 
from inundation, the railway. bridge across the Mabaénadi, the 
great anicut on that river which feeds the canals, and the canal 
workshops at Jobra. The town also contains a General Hospital, 
lunatic asylum, three churches, one for Roman Catholics, another 
belonging to the Church of England and a\third to the Baptist 
Mission, a convent and several educational institutions, of which 
the most important is the Ravenshaw College. The population, 
which was 42,667 in 1872 and 42,656 in 1881], increased to 47 »L86 
in 1891 and to 51,564 in 1901, including 4,810 persons in canton- 
ments. Of the total number of inhabitants, 40,320 are Hindus, 
8,886 are Muhammadans and 2,047 are Christians. and there 
are also a few Jainas and members of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The town itself extends from the Mahanadi on the north to 
the Katjuri on the south, and covers a large area amounting to 
about 4 square miles. It is practically divided into two parts :— 
the native town straggling along the bank of the Katjuri and 
See northwards to the cantonment boundary, and the can- 
tonments* which run along the southern bank of the Mahangdi. 
The houses of the Europeans extend along both sides of the road 
running parallel to the latter river, and those on the northern 
side of the road command a magnificent view over the broad 
waters of the Mahanadi with a long chain of wooded hills lining 
the horizon. On the southern side of the town are the Commis- 
sioner’s and Collector's offices, built on a huge stone embankment, 
which protects the native quarter from the great floods of the 
Katjuri; the view across its wide bed, set off by the undulating 
lulls to the south-west, is scarcely less attractive than that across 
the Mahanadi. 

The picturesque appearance of Cuttack attracted the notice 
even of the staid Muhammadan historians, and the author of the 
Sen-ul-Mutikharin gives the following ears of it :—“ The 





* It has been decided to withdraw the troops from Cuttack and to ae up that 
place aso military station. 
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ground wherein the fortress and the city of Cuttack are seated is 
an island surrounded by the waters of the Mahanadi and those 
of the Katjuri. The parts that are washed by the two rivers 
are surrounded by a strong wall with sjuared stone serving as a 
dyke or mound against their inundations, For those rivers which 
are fordable for one half of the year swell so much in the rains 
that the Mahanadi becomes a mighty stream of about 2 kas * 
(or 5 miles in breadth), and the Katjuri of half as much. The 
fortress of Barabati is seated on the Mahanadi, and is about 
4 kos in circuit ;"it is built of stone, brick and mortar with 
a great deal of art. But the city. of Cuttack itself stretches on 
the lesser river at about 2 kos from the citadel. The Gover. 
nor's palace ind the houses of the nobility and principal citizens 
(which in general affect tho waterside, and are mostly seated on 
the said mound) rising by five and ten yards above the mound, 
cut a handsome appearance; and they overlook on both sides 
of the water a fine extensive plain that stretches from 4 to 5 kos 
around, The horizon is bounded by a forest of beautiful, lofty 
trees, that extend as far as the éye can reach, and line the bottom 
and sides of a chain of high mountains that seam to reach the 
very sky; and this beautiful prospect, with its triple circle of 
beauties, is enjoyed by the inhabitants the whole year round,” 
History of = ©According to the legendary account preserved in the Madala 
on Panjika, or palm-leaf records of the temple of Jagannath, the 


the tongue of land where the Mahanadi first, divides into its 
sevpral branches, he is said to have established a town on the strip 
of land between the two rivers, and to have protected it from ‘ 
inundation by means of a masonry embankment several miles 
long. The same chronicles state that Matsya Kesari, a monarch 
who reigned in the middle of the 11th century, strengthened 
the new capital by an outlying fortress on the southern bank of 
the river, and thus commanded tho various channels into which 
the Mahanadi, the highway between the hills and the plains, 
bifureates, Mr, Stirling gives practically the same account. 
After explaining that the etymology of the word Cuttack is 
Katak, signifying in Sanskrit a royal residence or seat of empire, 
and that it was distinguished from four other Kataks by the 
designation Birinasi or Benares, he states that it became a 
capital city as early as the end of the 10th century, during the 
reign of the Kesari princes, and that Chaudwar, Jajpur and 
’ Pipli divided with it at different periods the honour and advan- 
tage of accommodating the Hindu Court of Orissa, The account 
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of the foundation of Cuttack by the Kesari kings cannot however 
be regarded as authoritative, as the chronicles of those kings 
given in the Madala Panjika are believed by many scholars to be 
unreliable ; but there can be no doubt that Cuttack was the 
capital of the indigenous kings of Orissa from a very early date, 
For this it was admirably adapted by the natural strength of 
its position which rendered it a safe place of defence. To quote 
the Sair-ul-Mutakhann :—* As this spot qi fortunate ground is 
surrounded on every side by the waters of two rivers, such a 
situation renders it very strong; and should any enemy attempt 
to besiege the place by coming to an understanding with the 
neighbouring zamindars, and the siege should chance to be 


‘protracted until the beginning of the rainy season, he would 


find it difficult to subsist, and his convoys would be greatly at a 
loss how to approach his camp. But independently of that, the 
country round this island, and indeed throughout the whole of 


Orissa, is very difficult ground, especially about the rainy season,. 


when it becomes so very intersected by frequent rivers und endless 
deep torrents, that an enemy would find it impossible to reach 
the end of his journey.” The natural strength of Cuttack was 
still further increased by Mukunda Deva, the last Hindu king of 
Orissa, who built the great fort of Barabati on the southern bank 
of the Mahanadi. 

On the subjugation of Orissa by Kala Pahar, the Afghan 
General of Sulaiman Karani, the fort passed into the hands 
of the conquerors, who did not however remain long in possession, 
In 1575 A.D, Daiid Khan, the last Afghan king of Orissa, was 
defeated by Todar Mal and Munim Khan at Mughalméri, and 
taking refuge in Cuttack executed a treaty there, by which he 
was allowed to retain Orissa on ceding Dihir and Bengal to the 
Emperor Akbar ; but in 1576 his disastrous defeat and death at 
Rajmahal left the way clear for the Imperial forces, and Cuttack 
became the capital of the Mughal Stbahdars. . In the troubled 
times which followed during the viceroyalty of Ali Vardi Khan, 
it again became the centre of fierce conflicts, Ali Vardi Khan 
first had to wrest it from the grasp of Murshid Kuli Khan, the 
brother-in-law of his predecessor, and then, when the people rose 
in revolt against the oppressions of his Deputy, he was forced to 
march again to Cuttack with an army of 20,000 men. Mirza 
Bakr Ali Khan, who had assumed the Government, was encamped 
with his troops and artillery on the southern bank of the Maha- 
nadi, but Ali Vardi Khan’s soldiers, plungmg into the river, 
quickly crossed to Cuttack at the Jobra ghdt, and dispersing the 


opposing forces entered the town in triumph (1741 A.D.). The 
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Marathas now, however, began to overrun Orissa, and for the next 
ten years we have a confused record of marchings and counter 
marchings, in which Cuttack was the prize for which the contend- 
ing parties struggled. Not long after the departure of Ali Vardi 
Khan, Raghuji Bhonsla suddenly burst upon Orissa and appeared 
under the walls of the fort, where the garrison sustained a 
vigorous siege for about a month. The citadel was however ill 
furnished for a long defence, provisions ran short, and at last the 
commandant capitulated and the Marathas took possession of the 
city. In 1746 Raghuji Bhonsla, who had in the meantime been 
busy with his raids in Bengal, retired to Berar, and next year Ali 
Vardi Khan determined to conduct a vigorous campaign against 
the Marathis in Orissa and to recover the capital. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from Berar by the Marathas, but Alt Vardi 
Khin, making a forced march, compelled them to surrender the 
fort after a siege of 15 days. It soon passed again into the hands 
of the Marathas on the cession of Orissa to them in 1751, and 
they held undisputed possession of it till the advent of the British 
in 1803, The Marithds had shut themselves up in the fort, and 
the small invading foree entered Cuttack without meeting any 
opposition on the 8th October 1803, They at once started to erect 
batteries and make the approaches. The fort, strongly built of 
stone and surrounded by a wet ditch, varying from 35 to 135 feet 
in breadth, had only one entrance, with a very narrow bridge 
leading over the ditch to it. The batteries were completed by the 
night of the 13th October, five hundred yards from the south face 
of the fort, and they commenecd firing early the following 
morning. By 11 aw. all the defences had been knocked fo pieces, 


, andthe guns of the fort silenced. The storming party, consist- 


Harabari 
fort. 


ing of adetachment from His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment and the 
Madras European Regiment, 400 sepoys from the 20th Bengal 
Native Infantry, the 9th and 19th Madras Native Infantry, and 
some artillery, with a six-pounder to blow open the gate, advanced 
to the attack, The bridge was quickly passed, under a heavy fire 
from the fort, but it was nearly forty minutes before the wicket 
was blown sufficiently open to admit one man. The Europeans 


passed-in singly, but with such rapidity, that, notwithstand ing 


the resistance at the inner gates, they entered with the garrison, 
who after a very severe loss sbenaiiat the fort. | nt 

The fort of Barabati was built by Mukunda Deva, the last 
Hindu king of Orissa (1560—68), and was apparently a castle of 
grey granite with nine lofty courts, In the Ain-i-Akbari it is 


retracted, fine palace consisting of ning courts, the first of 


was used for the elephants, camels and horses ; the second 
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was a store-house for the artillery and military stores, and. also 
contained quarters for the guards and other attendants; the third 
was occupied by porters and other watchmen, the fourth ,by arti- 
ficers, and the fifth by the kitchens, The sixth contained the 
Raja’s public apartments, the seventh was used for the transac. 
tion of private business, the eighth was the zandna, and the ninth 
contained the Raja’s own sleeping apartments, It was here that 
the Mughal Sibahdars held their court, and fortunately we have 
a, description of its splendour in the account of William Bruton, 
who visited it with Ralph Cartwright in 1653, He was much 
impressed with the magnificence and pomp of the stately Court of 
Maleandy, as he calls it, Malcandy being apparently a corrupt 
form for Mukunda Deva, “'The English travellers,” writes 
Mr, Wilson in ‘The Early Annals of the English in Bengal,’ 
“reached the place from the east over a long narrow causeway, 
and were conducted through a labyrinth of buildings to the court 
of publie audience. Here Braton and his companions awaited 
the coming of his Highness, and found themselves objects of 
much curiosity. At last the word came that the nabob was 
approaching, The place was forthwith spread with rich carpets, 
gold pillars being placed at the corners to hold them down, and 
in the middle a red velvet bolster for his Highness to recline 
against. Then, preceded by his brother, a comely man carrying 
a sword, accompanied by fifty grave-looking courtiers, and greeted 
on all sides with low prostrations, came the Mogul Governor, 
a fair and stately personage, leaning his arms upon two of his 
attendants, This was Agha Muhammad Aamgn, a Persian 
grandee, born in Tahran, who was in high favour with the 
Emperor Shih Jahan, and had recently been sent to Orissa 
to wage war against the King of Golkonda, He very affably — 
inclined his head towards Mr. Cartwright, who was presented to 
him by Mirzi Momin, and, slipping off his sandal, offered ‘his 
foot to our merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but 
at last he was fain to do it.’ Then the nabob and the whole 
court sat down cross-legged. The English merchant brought 
forth his presents, and made his requests to the nabob for trading 
privileges. But by the time he had reached the end of history, 
the King’s almoner gave the signal for prayers, and*the whole 
company knelt down with their faces towards the setting sun, 
Prayers being ended, arid business laid aside, the palace was soon 
ablaze with countless wax tapers which the attendants lighted up 
with great ceremony.” | 
Even as late as the beginning of the 19th century, the citadel 
must have been an imposing sight, to judge from Mr. Stirling’s 
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description of it. “The only monument,”-he writes, “of the 


Gajapati Hajis whtich their ancient capital exhibits is the 
fortress pi Barabati, built probably in the 14th century by Raja 
Ananga Bhim Deo: Some ascribe its erection.to Telinga Mukund 
Deo, the last of the independent sovereigns of Orissa, and others 
refer it back toa period as early as the times of the Kesari 
dynasty. However that point may stand, its squara sloping 
towers or bastions, and general style, bespeak clearly a Hindu 
origin. The Muhammadan or Maratha governors added a round 
bastion at the N.-W. angle, and constructed the great arched 
gateway im the eastern face, which alterations are alluded to in a 
Persian inscription, giving for the date of the repairs and addi- 
tions, the fourth year of the reign of Ahmed Shah or A.D. 1750. 
The fort has double walls built of stone, the inner of which 
enclose a rectangular area measuring 2,150 by 1,800 feet. The 
entrance lies through a grand gateway on the east, flanked by two 
lofty square towers, having the sides inclining inwards, from the 
base to the sammit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds 
the whole, measuring in the broadest part two hundred and twenty 
feet across. From the centre of the fort rises a huge square 
bastion or cavalier supporting a flag-staff. This feature, combined 
with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, give to the 
edifice an imposing, castellated appearance, so much so that the 
whole when seen from the opposite bank of the Mahénadi 
presented to the imagination of Mr. La Motte, who travelled 
through the province in 1767 A.D., some resemblance to the west 
side of Windsor Castle, No traces of the famous palace of Raja 
Mukund Deo nine stories in height, mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, are to be found within the walls of fort Barabati, but the 
fragments of sculptured cornices, ete, whichhave been dug up at 
different times, and more ‘especially a massive candelabra, or 
pillar furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of the 
fine grey indurated chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains 
of some large and splendid edifice.” 

There is little in the present appearance of the fort, or Aida, 
as it is generally called, which answers to the above desoription. 
The Public Works Department, in early vandal days, stripped 
the old bilildings for the sake of their stone, which they used for 
the False Point light-house and other buildings as well as for 
metalling the roads, and thus converted the fort into an unsightly 
series of mounds, and the ground within the moat into a 
Wilderness of stone pits. The old sila now contains the buildings 
of the Station Club, and the hospital, magazine and other build- 


- ings of the wing of the Madras regiment which is stationed at 
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Cuttack. The great arched gateway to the east and an old 


mosque, named after Fathi Khan Raham, are the only objects of 
angiquarian interest which remain intact. ; 
In spite of all.its attractions, the Mughal and Maratha 


Governors did not reside in the fort, but in a palace at Lalbagh - 


on bank of the Katjuri. According to William Bruton, 
“although the palace of the nabob be so large in extent and so 
magnifloent in structure, yet he himself will not lodge in it, but 
every night he lodgeth in tents, with his most trusty servants and 
guards about him; for itis an abomination to the Moguls (which 
are white men) to rest or sleep. under the roof of a house that 
another man hath built for his own honour. And therefore he 
was building a palace, which he purposed should bea fabric of 
a rest and future remembrance of his renown: he likewise 
eeneth three hundred women, who are all of them the daughters 
of the best and ablest subjects that he hath.” The Commissioner's 
residence now occupies the site of this palace. 
.. The only other building of antiquanan interest in the town 
is the Kadam Rasil, which Stirling describes as an antique-looking 
édifice standing in the midst of a fine garden, which contains 
certain relics of the Prophet commissioned’from Mecca by the 
Nawab Nazim Shuja-ud-din Khan, or his son Muhammad Taki 
Khan, the latter of whom lies buried within the enclosure. 
From an inscription in situ it appears that it- was built by the 
Nawab Shnja-uddin Mohammad Khan in the reign of Shah 
Alam (1707—12). It is an ordinary brick building, covered with 
whitewash, of no special merit, inside which the foot-prints of the 
Prophet are kept in a basin of water, This holy water is given 
to persons visiting the shrine and is used for curing diseases. The 
building is pleasantly situated in a large garden, where there are 
many tombs of former custodians of the shrine; it 1s supported 
by a large endowment and is well looked after. 


Lal bails. 


The cemetery contains tombs with inscriptions dating back to 


1808, the most interesting of which is one, dated 1811, with an 
epitaph to the memory of one Turner, an artificer, which runs :— 
“ My hammer and anvil lie declined, aie 
My bellows too have lost their wind, é 
My time is spent, my glass isrum, =. 
My last nail’s drove, my work is done,” 
Deuli.—A village in the Jajpur sub-division, situated 2? miles 

west of the police-station of Dharmshila. It contains a small 
temple sacred to Gokarneswar, which is picturesquely situated om 
the bend of the river Brahmani round the Deuli hill, The roof 
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of the pillared hall has fallen, and the temple is in a had state of 
repair. In front of it grows a banyan-tree, at the foot of which is | 
a life-sized monolithic image of the four-handed Vishnu, which | 
was recovered some years ago from the river-bed, 





False Point.—Cape, harbour and light-house in the Kendra. 
para sub-division, situated on the north of the Mahanadi estuary, | 
in latitude 20° 20’ N., and longitude 86° 47’ E, It derives its 
name from the circumstance that it was often mistaken by ships 
for Point Palmyras one degree further north, The harbour CON 
sists of an anchorage, land-locked by islands and sand-banks, with 
two navigable channels inland. The light-house stands on the 
point, which screens it from the southern monsoon, in latitude 
20° 19° 50" N , and longitude 86° 44° 30° FR. The anchorage is 
protected by two sandy reefs, called Leng Island and Dowdeswell 
Island, and is completely land.locked by the latter. Point 
Reddie on the Dowdeswell Island shelters the entrance ; and 
further in lies Plowden Island, for the most part a low jungly 
swamp, with a limited area of high ground suitable for building | 
purposes and possessing good drinking-water, The harbour is | 
safe and roomy, the channel properly buoyed, and a soft mud 
bottom prevents injury to vessels running aground. The port 
is open throughout the year, but during the Inst few years the 
inner harbour has silted up, and vessels drawing over 14 feet of 
water now have to lie at the onter anchorage. A Port Officer 
and an Assistant Superintendent of Customs are stationed here, 

Two separate channels lead inland from the anchorage, the 
Jambu river on the north, and on the south the Bakud, a short 
deep branch of the Mahinadi, Bars of sand intervene between ‘ 
the anchorage and these channels, but at full tide cargo boats and 
steamers enter with ease, Several tidal creeks, navigable by coun- 
try boats throughout the year, also connect the harbour with the 
Dhimra and Brahmani rivers on the north and with the Devi on. 
the south, | 

The Jambu channel is a Winding stream dangerous to naviga- 
tion when freshets come down. A bar stretches across its mouth 
for about three quarters of a mile, with one foot of water at the 
lowtst tide ; after this, the channel gradually deepens to 10 feat 
at the lowest tide, and still higlier up to 18 feet, Towards Deul- 
para some 12 or 15 miles from its mouth, the Jambu shoals and 
narrows to such an extent that navigation becomes dangerous for 
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long stretches gcross its mouth, which is dry during the last 
quarter of td ebb, buf at full tide cargo boats and steamers enter 
freely. 45eyond the bar a channel of 2 feet: is obtained, gradually 
deepening to 8, then shoaling again to 2, and eventually deepen- 
ing into an excellent channel of 19 to 20 feet up to its junction 
with the Mahdnadi, a distance of 16 miles. It was on this 
creek that Government established its rice depét during the great 
famine of 1866, 

The trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian ports, 
but a considerable export trade in rice and oil-seeds is also carried 
on with Colombo and Mauritius. The British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company make the place a regular port of call and practi- 
cally have the monopoly of the trade. Former] y, it was a busy 

rt, and in 1877-78, it was entered by 202 vessels with a tonnage 


owing to the opening of the East Coast Railway. in 1899, when 
it was visited by 28 vessels, the value of its trade being only 
11 lakhs. The effects of the competition of the railway appear 
however to have been only temporary, and the port is now 
steadily gaining its former position ; in 1904.05 altogether 37 
vessels with a tonnage of 80,000 tons entered the port, the Value 
of the imports being Rs. 3,358 and of the exports Rs, 22,7 1,606, 

False Point was formerly considered very unhealthy, but the 
malaria to which it owed this avi] reputation has to a great extent 
disappeared. Though the inner anchorage has silted up within 
the last few years, the outer anchorage, which contains a depth’ of 
24 feet of water, provides protection against the south-west mon- 
soon ; and despite the opening of the East Coast Railway, the 
volume of its trade has increased of late years, thus proving its 
value as a port, and to some extent fulfilling the anticipations 
of its utility. 

Hariharpur.— (Literally the city of the tawny one and the 
grasping one, i... the city of Vishnu and Siva,) A village adjoin. 
ing Jagatsinghpur, on the Alanka, about 25 miles from Cuttack. 
Till the beginning of the 19th century the two villages were called 

Hariharpur; the place now goes by the name of Jagatsinghpur, 
owing to the greater importance of the latter village. Hariharnn, 
is of great historical interest as being the site of the first factory 
established by the English in Bengal, Ralph Cartwright and 
his two companions, Colley the second merchant, and Bruton 
the ship's quartermasta » Stopped here in 1633 when on their way 
to Cuttack to obtain a permit allowing them to trade in Orisa, 
Here they met with as good a welcome as at Balikuda, 11 miles 
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march away, the Governor of which had helped them on their 
way with horses to ride and coolies to carry their baggage, and 
had escorted them with “music played most delicately out‘of ~ 
tune, time and measure.” According to Bruton, a nobleman 
named Mersymomeine (Mirzi Momin), “one of the king's greatest 
noblemen and his most dear and chiefest fayourite,”’ met them 
“ata great pagoda or paged, which is a famous and sumptuous 
service and worship there used ; and giving them a warm welcome, 
entertained them with a very great feast or costly collation.” 
This great pagoda Braton calls a stately and magnificent build- 
ing, but what it actually was is not certain. There is an old 
temple of Siva at Hariharpur, known locally as Somnath, but 
from the fact that Mirzi Momin and his followers stopped in the 
pagoda, it has been suggested that it may have been a pavilion 
erected for royal encampments, After obtaining from the Mughal 
Governor the concession they had demanded, the English returned 
to Hariharpur on the 10th May 1633, and “ hosted” in the house 
of their interpreter, They at once started to found a factory, 
and Bruton’s quaint deseription of their proceedings shows what 
keen men of business they were. On the llth May, the day after 
they arrivea, he says, “we went to the Governor of the town and 
showed him our fermand, or commission from the king: the 
governor made a great sa/ame, or court’sy, in reverence unto it, 
and promised his best assistance and help in anything that he 
could do; and there the said governor had a small present given 
to him. The fourteenth day, the two merchants went abroad, 
and found out a plot of land fitting to mild upon; then they 
laid the king’s deroy on it and seized upon it for the Company's 
use; and there was no man that did or durst gainsay them for 
doing the same. The fifteenth day they hired workmen and 
labourers to measure the ground and to equare out the foundation 
of es house, ai basin for the wall, which was one hundred 
conets square, which is 50 yards, every conet being half a yard or 
a foot and a half; and it hehoved sks make Sold for Bakes! 
of the great rains was at hand. The sixteenth day they laid the 
foundation of the walls, being 9 feet thick : much haste was made - 
and many workmen about it; but this our first work was but 
labour lost and cast away, for it came to nothing. For on the 
eighteenth day the rains began with such force and violence that 
it beat down all our work to the ground and washed it away as if 
there had not been anything done : this storm continued without 
rear Svan nigh!) more or less, three weeks complete.” 
he ‘had to be heenn acai 2 1}: 

completed, the Fn glish be begun again, and when it was finally 
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Hariharpur was then noted. The factory however 
s00n fell in decay, as the river silted up and cut off access from 
the sea; in 1641 it was on the point of dissolution, and soon 
afterwards it was abandoned. | 

Harispurgarh.—A. village situated at the extreme south-east 
of the district, at the mouth of the Patui. It was here that the 
English first landed in 1633 when they came north from Madras 
in order to exploit Bengal. Whether by accident or not, the 
Portuguese appear to have got wind of their design, and set upon 
them as they lay at anchor. The following account of their 
short stay here is taken from Bruton’s diary of his voyage 
(reproduced in Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 
Vol. I) :—“The twenty-first of April, being then Enaster-day, we 
were at anchor in a bay before a town called Harssapoore ; it 1s a 
place of good strength with whom our merchants hold commerce 
with correspondency, This twenty-first day in the morning 
Mr, Ralph Cartwright sent the money ashore to the Governor of 
Harssapoore to take it into his safe-keeping and protection until 
such time he came ashore himself. So presently there came a 
Portugal frigate fiercely in hostility towards us, but we made 
ready for their entertainment and fitted ourselves and the vessel 
for our best defences; but at last they steered off from us, and, 
upon our command, she came to an anchor somewhere near us, 
and the master of her came on board of us, who being examined 
whence he came and whither he was bound, to which demands he 
answered nothing worthy of belief as the sequel showed: for he 
seemed a friendly trader, but was indeed a false invader (where 
opportunity and power might help and prevail) ; for, on the 22nd 
day, Mr. Cartwright went ashore to the Governor of Harssapoore ; 
and on the 24th day, the said master of the frigate (with the 
assistance of some of the ribble-rabble rascals of the town) did set 
upon Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Colley, where our men (being 
oppressed by multitudes) had like to have heen all slain or spoiled, 
but that (Lueklip) the rogger (or vice-king there) reseued them 
with two hundred men. 

“In this fray Mr; Thomas Colley was sore hurt in one of 
his hands, and one of our men much wounded in the leg and 
head ; nockada, or India pilot, was stabbed in the groin 
twice, and much mischief was done and more intended ; but by 
God’s help all was pacified. The twenty-seventh day of April we 
took leave of the governor and town of Harssapoore (I mean 
three of us) ; namely, Mr. Cartwright, William Braton, and John 
Dobson, leaving Mr. Colley and the four men with him, till news 
could be sent back to them from the nabeb’s court at Cutteke 
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or Malcander, of our success and proceedings there with our 
other goods; for he is no wise merchant, that ventures too much im 
one bottom, or that ia too eredulous to trust Mahometans or 
Infidels.” 

Jajpur sub-division.—North-western sub-division of the 
district, lying between 20° 39’ and 21° 10’ N., and 85° 42° and 
86° 37’ E., and extending over 1,115 square miles, Its popula- 
tion was 560,402 in 1901 against 525,910 in 1891. The west of 
the sub-division lies on the fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
and this portion is very sparsely populated, Towards the east, 
which consists of a fertile highly cultivated plain, the density 
increases, the figure for the whole sub-division hemg 503 persons 
to the square mile. It contains one town, Jajpur, its head- 
quarters, and 1,580 villages. In 1903-04 the area under cultiva- 
tion was returned at 586 square miles, of which 50 were irrigated 
from the canals, and the area of culturable waste at 4d square 
miles, 

Jajpur town.—Head-quarters town of the sub-division of the 
same name, picturesquely situated on the right bank of the 
Baitarani river in 20° 51’ N. and 86° 20’ E, Population 
(1901) 12,111, It is also the head-quarters of a Public Works 
Department sub-division, and, besides the usual public offices, 
contains a sub-jail, an English High school, and a charitable 
dispensary with 4 beds for male and 2 beds for female patients. 
The town is 14 miles from the Jajpur Road station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but as there is no good road, the 
journey cannot be conveniently performed except in a palit or 
on horse-hack, but neither horses nor pa/kis are available~ at 
the station without previous arrangement. A new road from 
the Vyas Sarobar station has recently been constructed, and the 
town is also connected with the Grand Trunk or Jagannath Road 
by an unmetalled road, 9 miles long. 

The name Jajpur (Jajnapura, the town of the sacrifles) is con- 
nected with the legend that Brahma brought 10,000 Brahmans 
from Kanauj for the performance of o ten-horse sacrifice (Dasds- 
vameda Jajna), Among the gods who thronged to this august 
sacrifice came Holy Mother Ganges (Ganga); and tradition 
asserts that ever since those solemm rites she has sent an offshoot 
of her waters through the bowels of the earth into Orissa, which 
emerges as the sacred Baitarani river, the Styx of the Hindus. 
Leaving aside the mythical Brahma, it appears possible that 
a great ceremony was performed with the object of reviving 
the Brahmanical faith and of supplanting Buddhiam, which 
had obtained a firm hold on the country, Pore Brahmans were 
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evidently, therefure, imported from Kanauj, the greatest strong- 
hold of the Brahmanical faith in Northern India, The king with 
whom the revival of Brahmanism in Orissa is usually associated 
had his capital at Jajpur, and the great ceremony, which the 
inventive genius of later mythologists attributes to Brahma, may 
have been his work. A somewhat similar story is current in 
Bengal, where five Brahmans, the ancestors of the modern Kulins, 
are said to have been brought from Kananj by king -Adistira. 
There are traditions that the Brahmans who congregated at 
Jajpur for the great sacrifice and their descendants gradually 
spread over the rest of Orissa, and it is noticeable that the town 
and its neighbourhood are still inhabited by large colonies of 
Brahmans, holding royal grants called Sasana. 

Another tradition connects Jajpur with the Gaya legend, 
according to which Grahma induced Gaya Asura (a respectable 
pagan monster of great sanctity, whose only fault was that he 
would save sinners from perdition) to le down for a feast to 
held on his body ; and having done so, placed a large stone on 
him to keep him there. Gaya, however, struggled so violently 
that it}was necessary, when force failed, to persuade him to be 
quiet, which was done by a promise being made that the gods 
would take up their abode on him permanently, and that any one 
who made a pilgrimage, to the spot, and performed certain oere- 
monies, should save himself and his ancestors from the penalties 
of the Hindu place of torment. Such was the vast bulk of the 
monster that when stretched on the ground his head rested at 
Gay’, and his navel at Jajpur ; and a sacred well, a few feet 
deep, called the Gaya Nabhi (navel) still commemorates lus fall. 
Here the pilgrims make offerings of pindas or rice-cakes as an 
expiation of the sins of their ancestors, in the same way as in the 
great pilgrim city of Gaya. Dr. Rajendralala Mitra sees in this 
legend an allegory of the triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism, 
and suggests that the area covered by the body of Gaya perhaps 
alludes to the territory in which Buddhism prevailed; and it may 
be that this legend, like that of the great sacrifice from which 
the town obtains its name, points to the former prevalence of 
Buddhism and to its disappearance before the growing popularity 
of the Grahmanical faith. 

The Gaya legend is a Vishnuite legend, in which Vishnu plays 

an important part; and it is interesting to notice that side by side 
with it is a well-known Sivaite legend which explains the sanctity 
of Jajpur as a sacred city of the bloody goddess, Kali, According 
to this myth, Siva becamo so disoonsolate after the death of 
his wife Sati that he wandered for ages through the world 
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carrying her corpse. ‘To put an end to his despondency, Vishou 
aL the cies with his celebrated chakra into 51 fragments, 
which falling in as many places made the 51 places of pilgrimages 
devoted to the goddess of destruction, A temple at Jajpur, 
containing the image of Sati under the name of ‘Biraja or the 
passionless one, now marks the sacred spot on which one of these 
fragments fell. The preseut buildiug is comparatively recent and 
cannot be of an earlier date than the 14th century; but the site 
is very old, and from the mention of “ Biraja Kshetra ¥ in the 
Mahabharata it has been inferred that it was a sacred spot as early 
as the 2nd or drd century A.D, | 

Jajpur is said to have shared with Bhubaneswar, the honour 
of being the capital of Orissa till the 10th century A.D., when 
the seat of Government was removed to Cuttack, the present 
eapital of the Province; and it has been suggested that the name 
is derived from Jajitipura, as Jajiti Kesari, the first Kesari king 
of Orissa, it is said, held his court here in the Sth century and 
built himself a castle and palace in the town. It did not, how- 
ever, lose all its importance, as it continued to be one of the five 
Katakes or fortified capitals of the kings of Orissa, and at ao 
later period, Muhammad Taki Khan, the Deputy of the Nawab 
Shuja-ud-din, held his court and built a palace here on the site 
now occupied by the sub-divisional buildings. His palace was 
pulled down by one of the Maratha dilddrs, who used the stone 
to build his own mansion and the temple of Gobindji at Bhog- 
médhab, a mile from the town. 

Tradition says that the last great battle between Mukunda Deva 
and the Afghan conquerors was fought at a place, called Gobira 
Tikri, about 4 miles to the north-east. The place is still dreaded, 
as it is believed that whole armies are lying sunk in the adjoining 
marshes, where they still beat their drums and blow their-trumpets 
at dead of night. 

Jijpur contains within its limits relics of almost all the phases 
through which image worship has passed in Orissa. Leaving the 
temple of Birajé, one finds shrines of Siva scattered all over the 
town and its vicinity, of which the most important are those of 
Akhandaleswar, Agneswar, and Trilochaneswar, The first two 
at least must be of some antiquity, as they are mentioned in the 
Madala Panji, or palm-leaf chronicles of the temple of Jagannath 
us having received grants from King Ananga Bhima Dev 
ahs temple of Akhandaleswar contains among others a well-carved 
image of a small naked figure with a placid countenance, which 
ss evidently a Jaina Tirthankara; and the lingam of Agneswar is 
believed to change its colour every quarter of the day. — 
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On the bank of the sacred Baitarani, stand, side by side, a 
modern temple of Jagannath erected in the time of Kaghuji 
Bhousla, containing an image removed from the fort at Solampur, 
and «a much older temple of Kali of the usual Orissaic type. To 
the east of “Kali’s temple overlooking the bed of the sacred 
river, is a raised gallery containing eight life-size monolithic 
statues of the seven Mothers, Indrani, Varahi, Vaishnavi, Kumari, 
Yama Miatri, Kali, and Rudrini, and of the Nrisingha incarnation 
of Vishnu, Stirling writes of them as follows:—" They are said 
to have been recovered lately out of the sand of the river, where 
they were tossed by the Mughals on their shrines being destroyed, 
by a mahdjan of Cuttack who built the edifice in which they are 
now deposited. The figure of Kali is sculptured in a very spirited 
manner; she is represented with an axe in one hand and a cup 
full of blood in the other, dancing in an infuriated attitude after 
the destruction of the giant Rakta Vija, and trampling uncon- 
seiously on her husband Mahideva, who, as the fable runs, has 
thrown himself at her feet to solicit her to desist from those 
violent movements which were shaking the whole world. That 
of Yama Matri, the mother of Yama, is also a very striking and 
remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form is that of a hideous 
decrepit old woman seated on a pedestal, quite naked, witha 
countenance alike expressive of extreme age and that sourness of 
disposition which has rendered her proverbial as a scold.” 

On an island in the middle of the river stands the temple of 
Varahanath, the boar incarnation of Vishnu, which is said to have 
been repaired by King Prataparudradeva (1496—Los0 A.D.) and 
to have been visited by Chaitanya, the Bengal apostle of V aishnay- 
ism, about A.D. 1510. The temple is approached by a flight of 
steps, the name of which, Dasasvameda Ghat, commemorates the 

reat saerifice mentioned above. Within the compound of the Sub- 
divisional Officer's quarters are four colossal images named Yarali, 
Chamunda, Indrani, and Kalijuge. They once adorned the 
colonnade of the Mukti mandapa or conclave of Pandits, but were 
flung down by the conquerors, who broke up the remainder, and 
made them into cannon-balls. The last is a mutilated representa- 
tion of the Iron Age, which was brought here from Santmidhab, 
about a mile off, where it was lying buried, and the first three are 
members of the Hindu group known 4s the seven mothers, which 
were removed from the adjoimng dsthan of » Muhammadan pir, to 
which the bigoted fury of the Mubammadans had consigned them. 

Adjoining the compounc of the sub-divisional ofhee stands the 
mosque of Abu Nasir Khan, erected towards the end of the 17th 
century with materials obtamed from the demolished Hindu 
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_temples. It has four eminarts on the east face, and three domes 
on the roof, which are mere coverings to the three flat ground 
domes forming the roof of the interior. There are openings to the 
interior of the domes on the roof, and very possibly they = 
used, and are used, as places of concealment. ‘There is & Persian 
inscription over the centre doorway, of which the following is a 
Tanslation:—“In the time of Aurangzeb, whose splendour 
reaches the sfars and will remain as long as the stars endure, m 
the time of the Nawab whose virtues are altogether beyond praise 
or description, the Nawab established in the city of Jajpur a 
mosque of such magnificence that the domes of it make the sky 
conceal itself. If you desire to hear the messages of the angels, 
spend a night in it. Abu Nasir Khan reigned when the mosque 
was erected :—then was the, time of Abu Nasir Khan.” 

A few yards off from the road leading from the hazar to the 
temple of Biraja, a massive stone pillar, known as the Chandeswar 
pillar, exquisitely chiselled and well proportioned, marks the site 
of a temple of proportionate dimensions, every trace of which has 
been obliterated. The pillar is 22 feet high, standing on a 
pedestal of three enormous blocks of stone, each about 5 feet long, 
5 feet broad, and 2 feet thick The monolith itself is 34 feet 
Square at the bottom, bevelled off for some inches at each corner, 
and fluted above for a height of about 20 fect. On the top of the 
monolith is another block of stone, wrought into a regular capital, 
on the lower portion of which garlands are sculptured, The stone 
is then cut into the shape of a lotus calyx which supports the 
upper portion, a square of about 45 feet. On this was the figure 
of Vishnu’s vulture, which was pulled down by the great Musal- 
man iconoclast Kala Pahar, and now rests in a small temple about 
half a mile off. The fury of the iconoclast was however wasted 
in the attempt to pull down tho column itself by means of chains 
and teams of elephants, Holes were drilled for the chains, and 
the column was moved an inch or two from its position on the 
pedestal, but it still rears its lofty head in defiance of the elements 
to which it is exposed. 

The visitor cannot fail to notice more patent marks of Musal- 
miin fury in the disfigured faces and broken arms of images and 
the broken capitals and pillars found on all sides To quote th 
graphic account of Sir William Hunter :—“ {Whatever Musalman 
bigotry could destroy has perished; and the grave of an Afghan 
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temples, stone by stone, to build royal residences for their own 
chiefs, At first the Orissa deities, who became the demons of the 
Musalmans, as the gods of Greece and Rome furnished devils to 
primitive Christendom, resisted by signs and portents. But there 
came a saint in the Afghan army, named Ali Bukhar, a follower 
of Kala Pahar, whose detestation of the infidel had transported | 
him from Central Asia to the Bay of Bengal, and whose piety . 
(or persecution) cowed the evil spirits of the bygone creed into 
silence. He threw down the colossal statues of the Hindu gods, 

and for nearly three denturies they have lain prostrate under his 
mystical spells. The great high place of Sivaism resounded with 

the Friday prayers and the daily readings of the Korin; and a 
curious document, dated upwards of two hundred years ago, still 
enjoins the Jajpur authorities to pay the cost for lamps to the 
Musalman family in charge of the public ministration of Islam.” 

This Ali Bukhar, legend relates, had his head eut off in the 

final assault in Fort Barabati at Cuttack, but his headless trunk 
spurred his horse till it reached Jajpur. Here the body was 
buried on the high terrace where his tomb still stands, his horse 

being buried in a separate grave beside him. It is characteristic 

of this iconoclast that his tomb should be built on the site of the 

Mukti mandapa, which was destroyed by the conquerors. 

Not far from Jajpur is a peculiar bridge of 11 arches, called The 
the Tentulimal bridge, which appears to belong to an age ignorant Tentull- 
of the use of the arch, and to be one of the bridges erected by the bridge. 
early sovereigns of Orissa, The arches are formed entirely by 
corbelling, e., by making each successive layer of masonry 
overlap the layer below, until the two piers come to within a foot 
of each other at the top. On this space a long narrow block of 
stone is laid as a sort of keystone, over which enormous blocks of 
stone, some of them 44 feet long and half that in breadth, are laid 
transversely, apparently with the object of making the upper layer 
of the piers on each side grip the keystone. The whole bridge is 
about 240 feet long and 32 feet broad, and each of the piers is 
about 10 or 12 feet wide; the abutments at each end are of 
laterite, but in the centre the masonry 1s of coarse red granite. 
There are two points, however, in the bridge which tell somewhat 
against its antiquity. The first is that in various parts of the piers 
and under the opening arches one notices stones which have evi- 
dently formed part of another and older structure. Here and there 
are bits of chequered carving, and also a number of stones with 
bas-reliefs on them, disposed with a certain regularity in the centre 
of each pier, which evidently have come from an older structure 
and have been fitted into this. One of these is a carving, probably 
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intended for a representation of Buddha in a sitting posture, 
which has the square broad fuse, long ears, and heavy head and 
feet one often sees in figures of Buddha. The other point is the 
two kinds of stone used, The laterite of the abutments and of 
one or two of the smaller side-arches, and the coarse granite 
of the centre arches, would indicate that the masonry of the centre 
arches is of more recent construction than that at the sides. In 
any case, however, the bridge must have been constructed before 
the Mughal conquest of Orissa, and possibly the explanation of 
the difference in the stone is that, the centre arches of laterite 
having fallen in, the ruins of some Buddhist temples were used 
to rebuild it, An interesting account of the antiquities of Jajpur 
and of the traditions current there will be found in an Account 
of the Antiquities of Jajpur in Orissa, by Babu Chandra Sekhar 
Banerji, J.A,8.B., Vol. XL, No. 2, L871. 

Kanika.—Kila Kanika, with an area of 440 square miles, is 
the largest estate on the Cuttack revenue-roll, but out of its 
total area, 175 square miles are situated within the geographical 
limits of the district of Balasore. The formation of the tract 
is deltaic, The lower portion close to the sea-coast consista of 
low dense, marshy jungles, which become thinner and higher as 
they recede from the sea. Higher up are arable plains, the 
lower portions of which are subject to salt-water floods during 
storms and cyclones, and the upper to inundation by the many 
branches of the Baitarani and Brahmani rivers, The crops are 
always liable to be destroyed, and it must be reckoned as one of 
the parts of the country most liable to famine. 

It is said that this part of the country was peopled by abori- 
ginal tribes, ruled over by several petty Rajas until about the 
year 1200 A.D, when a brother of the ruling chief of Mayirbhanj 
established himself in possession of the portion of the kil/a now 
known as [aka Chamuka. By conquest and marriage his 
successors added to their property, and at the time of the British 
conquest the Raja, Balabhadra Bhanja, held not only the four 
ildkds of the present estate of Kanika, but the gamindar; of the 
large estate of Utikan. The first Commissioners in 1803 con- 
firmed his peshkush of 84,840 kdians of cowTies, equivalent to 
Ks. 20,408, 

In 1805, owing to the Raja’s mualpractices, he was imprisoned 
and the estate was held under kids management, Next year he 
Was reinstated, and on his death, in 1813, he was succeeded by his 
two sons, In 1845, during the minority of Balabhadra Bhanja’s 
great-grandson, the estate camo for four years under the Court of 
Wards, by whom a settlement was made which raised the jama to 
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over Rs, 82,000. The estate was again brought under the 
management of Government in 1862, on the application of the 
late Raja Padmanabh Bhanja; and as he was declared insane im 
1865, it continued to be held by the Court of Wards until lus 
death in 1891, and was then managed by the Court on behalf of 
his adopted son, Nripendra Nath Bhanja, and after his death im 
1895 on behalf of the minor (adopted by the Rani) Rajendra 
Nath Bhanja, who is © son of the Raja of Aul. lt was 
released in 1902, when the ward attained his majority. 

Kendrapira sub-division. —North-eastern sub-division of the 
district, Bengal, lying between 20° 18’ and 20° 48’ N., and 86° 15’ 
and 87° 1’ E., and extending over 977 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 467,081 in 1901 against 429,770 in 1691. lt is bounded 
on the east by the Bay of Bengal, and the tract along the coast is 
very sparsely populated. The density rises towards the west, and 
the figure for the whole eub-division is 478 persons to the square 
mile. It contains one town Kendrapara, its head-quarters, and 
1,838 villages. In 1903-04 the area under cultivation was 
returned at 512 square milea, of which 47 square miles were 
irrigated from the canals, aud the area of culturable waste at 147 
square mules. 

Kendrapara town.—Head-quarters town of the sub-division 
of the same name, situated in 20° 30’ N. and 86° 25’ E. Its 
position on the Kendrapira canal in the heart of a rich gram- 
producing country gives it a considerable trade, and it is con- 
nected by road with Cuttack, Jajpur and Chandbali. Besides the 
usual public buildings, Kendripara possesses 4 good school and 

if ry, a sub-jatl, and a public library which has lately been 
opened for the circulation of English and vernacular literature. 
The town is divided into three portions, one between the canal 
and the river Gobri, a second portion north of the river, and a 
third south and east of the canal, The area within municipal 
limits is 2} square mules, and the population, according to the 
census of 1901, is 15,240. 

Kujang—Kila Kujang is one of the great ki/ds of the 
district, and has 4 total area of 370 square miles, It consists of 
dae tinct tracts, the first a marshy and almost tinbebitte strip 
along the sea-coast, and behind this low-lying arable lands inter- 
gected by innumerable streams and tidal creeks, which both inun- 
date the land and supply means of irrigation in the cold weather. 
As in Kanika, the harvest is liable to be destroyed by storms and 
cyclones, a5 W Il as by floods in the Mahanadi river- 

The original Rajas of Kujang were descended from Mallik 
Sendh, Raja of Dhobaigarh, who lived in the 17th century and, 
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with the help of the Raja of Kanika, fought with and subdued the 
chiefs of the neighbouring garis, amalgamating them all under 
the name of Kujang, At the time of the British conquest, 
Gangadhar Sendh was in possession and executed an ekrarndma 
for the payment of a peshkash of 14,011 kahdns of cowries. In 
1812 his son tried to instigate the Rajis of Kaniké and Khurda 
to join him in conspiracy against the British authority, but the 
attempt being detected, he was dispossessed and imprisoned ; 
and his brother Birabhadra Sendh ruled in his stead and executed 
a new agreement for the payment of Rs, 7,501. The estate was 
seriously affected by the famine of 1566, and in 1569 it was sold 
for debt and bought by the Maharaja of Burdwin. On the death 
of the Maharaja, the estate came under the Court of Wards, and 
between 1887 and 1892 a cadastral survey and settlement was 
carried out under Act X of 1859. ; 

Mahavinayaka Hill—A peak of the Barunibunta Hills in 
the Jajpur sub-division, situated in 20° 42’ N. and 86° 6’ E, 
The hill is covered with jungle, and is seldom visited by any but 
pilgrims. It was probably from the beginning a Sivaite place of 
worship, no signs of Buddhism being traceable. Onthe northern 
slope of the hill, about 400 feet above the level of the surround- 
ing country, there is a monastery, ocoupied by Vaishnavas, who 
have evidently superseded the original Sivaits ; and close by is a 
modern temple built on a base of eut stone, which is all that 
remains of the old shrine which once stood here; the walls and 
pyramids were destroyed by the Muhammadans and appear to 
have been rebuilt subsequently. The principal curiosity of the 
place is a massive piece of rock, known as the god Mahavinayaka, 
over which the modern temple has been built. The rock is over 
twelve feet in circumference, oval at the top, and has three faces 
in front. Tho middle one bears a tolerable resemblance to the 
head and trunk of an elephant, and is accordingly worshipped as 
Ganesh or Vindyaka; the right face of the rock is revered as a 
representation of Siva ; and, according to popular belief, a knot 
over the left face represents the bound-up tresses of the goddess 
Gauri. The rock is accordingly worshipped as the union of the 
gods Siva and Ganesh and of the goddess Gauri. About 30 feet 
higher up there is a waterfall, which supplies water to the temple 
and pilgrims, and a few steps above this fall are some images of 
Siva, called the Ashta Lingam from their number, On the south 
side of the hill are the ruins of a fort known as Teligarh ; the 
walls and inner rooms are of laterite and the doorways of gneiss. 
Foe nttgiti Hill.— Ono of the hills of the Assia range in the 

)pur sub-division, but separated from it by the Biriipa river, 
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situated in 20° 35'N, and 86° 15° E. The hill consists of two 
spurs, the smaller one enlled Arasuni and the larger, which 
extends from east to west for about half a mile, Nanda. On the 
Arasuni spur is a monastery known as Abhyagatisrama, and in its 
neighbourhood is a group of small modern temples, one of which 
goes by the name of Gumpha or cave. An old flight of steps now 
in ruins leads to the other spur Nanda, which consists of two 
‘peaks of unequal height with a small pass between. On this pass 
is a small flat-roofed temple of the qwru Vasuli Thakurani, which 
is of modern date but was evidently built of old materials on the 
foundation of an older structure. The building consists of a porch 
and a cell surmounted by a small pyramidal tower ; the roof of 
the porch has given way, but that of the cell still stands. It has 
no columns, and is formed of solid walls, with niches in the 
‘nterior which contained 5 images of Bodhisatwa, or Ananta 
Purushottama, as people on the spot call them. One of these 
images still stands, but the other four are lying on the ground 
with their faces upwards. The figures are about 5 feat high, each 
holding in the left hand a lotus with a long stem, cut in high 
relief. The one standing and two of those lying on the ground 
bear inscriptions in the Kuthila character, Near the higher of the 
two peaks *3 a coarse uncouth figure of Padmapani, known to the 
villagers as Ghantiasunt, and on the top is a terraced stone plat- 
form, which, according to tradition, is the baithak or seat of Raja 
Vasukalpa Kesar’, but which there can be little doubt represents 
the remains of a Buddhist stiipa. Ascending the other part of 
the hill, which abounds with ruins, one meets with a dilapidated 
stone structure consisting of afew cells and a verandah ; a door 
jamb of one of these cells holds in relief a fine image of Padma- 
pani. Higher up the ground is levelled, and is covered with 
mounds of bricks, dressed and carved stones, and rubbish. Here 
two rectangular mounds of brick debris, to the south of the foot- 
which runs up the hill, represent the ruins of two courts 
of an ancient monastery, and in the upper one a large statue of 
Padmapani stands out prominently. To the north of the rumed 
monastery are a richly-carved door frame and two images, one of 
Padmapani and the other of Taradevi, which are said to have been 
exhumed from among the ruins by the Jairdgi or ascetio of the 
hill. Still higher up, on the top of the peak, is 4 circular struc- 
ture composed of rubble stones, which, according to local belief, 
was the palace or fort of Raja Vasukalpa, but which was probably 
a Buddhist stiipa, like the elevated terrace on the other peak. 
On the northern side of the eastern peak is a level plot of 
ground, 9290 feet by 340 feet, said to have been the site of the 
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val stable, pidkhdnd and officers’ quarters in the time of Raja 
7 as ; at the end nearest the hill there are nine statues of 
stone, almost all of them images of Buddha and Bodhisatwas. 
Palmyras Point.—A head-land in the Kendrapara sub- 
division, situated in 20° 46’ N. and 86° 59’ E., which constitutes 
a landmark for vessels making for the Hooghly from the south, 
Ratnagiri Hill.—A small hill in the Jajpur sub-division, 


situated 4 miles from Gopalpur on the south bank of the river” 


Kelo in 20° 39’ N. and 86° 20’ E, The flat top of the hill is 
covered with extensive ruins, discovered by Babu Manmohan 
Chakravarti, the most important of which are the remains of the 
temple of Mahakali. It faces west and consists of a shrine and 
hall, the former composed of stones and the latter of brics. 

The upper portion of the spire of the shrine and the roof of the 
hall have disappeared, and large trees have taken root im the 
mouldings of the temple. Near the gate are some fine stone 
images | foot to 3} feet high, possibly of Tantrik origin. To the 
south of the,hall is a rough enclosure-wall formed of large blocks 
of broken statues and mouldings, amongst which are two colossal 
heads of Buddha. In the centre of the enclosure is a gwmpid or 
cave, which a fakir has made by hollowing out a portion of 
the enclosure. To the west of this enclosure is a rectangular 
eminence, the centre of which is ocoupied by a circular mound, 
evidently the remains of a brick stipa, with four smaller attendant 
stiipas at the corners of the enclosure. To the north of the temple 
of Mahakaéli is another rectangular eminence, which probably 
consists of the ruins of another edifice. Too the east of the latter 
and on a lower level is a row of votive sttipas arranged in a 
rectangle. Further to the east, statues of Padmapini and other 
relics, now hidden in jungle, are scattered on all sides, Below 
this spot to the east of the temple of Mahakali and the fakir's 
enclosure, the plateau gently slopes down to another level spot, 
which is covered with stiipos and statues, among which may 
be noticed two large statues of Padmapani. Close by, m a 
small hollow where the stones and walls still standing presumably 
represent the remains of an ancient temple, are some seated 
images of Tiridevi and Padmapini, more or less mutilated. On 
the north side of these ruins and about 200 feet north-east of the 
Mahakali temple is a large rectangular mass of debris, which, 
according to local tradition, was a tank where the wives of king 
Vasukalpa Kesari used to come to bathe, The water is said to 
have been brought down from a rivulet to the north, and the 
Villagers still point to some stone pillars as belonging to the 
aqueduct built by Raja Vasukalpa, hick brick walls are 
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traceable on all the four sides of the rectangular mass, inside of 
which is a hollow of the ancient courtyard. T’his high rectan- 
gular mound in all probability represents the ruins of the largest 
monastery that once existed here. 

Almost all the remains with which the hill is covered are those 
of religious and not secular monuments, which local tradition 
ascribes to Vasukalpa Kesari, the king who is said to have built 
the palace on the Naltigiri hill. From the abundance of the 
elaborately-carved images already found there can be little doubt 
that other remains of great antiquarian interest are still lying 
buried at the top of the hills, In the enclosure to the east of the 
temple of Mahakali is a colossal image with a male figure seated 
on a lotus and three rows of figures beneath, The head of the 
image is encireled with a halo from which spring two delicate leafy 
branches, below which are dots ending in two ducks finely carved, 
On either side are the figures of armed men mounted on lions 
couchant on elephants, The whole image has been cut from a solid 
slab of gneiss and presents a fine specimen of Indian sculpture, 
Near this are two stones containing Kuthila inseriptions, and two 
enormous heads of Buddha with thick lips and flat noses of a 
Dravidian type have also been dug out of the mound on the 
highest part of the hills. Besides these, stones carved with 
animals, foliage and arabesque designs are plentiful, and it seems 
highly probable that excavation would be richly rewarded. 

Sarangarh.—At Sarangarh about 5 miles south-west of the 
town of Cuttack the ruins of an old fort still exist. The word 
Sarang appears to be a corruption of Churang or Choraganga, 
the founder of the Gangabansa dynasty (1104—1111 A.D.), the 
whole name signifying the fort of Churang. The place is now 
covered with jungle, in the midst of which the ruins of the old 
fort can still be seen, and close by, a large tank bears the name of 
Churang pokhari. S&rangarh is an important place in the history 
of Orissa, Kala Pahar having fought his last great battle with the 
chiefs of Orissa under its walls. A detachment of British troops 
was stationed here for some years after the conquest of Orissa. 

Udayagiri Hill—One of the peaks of the Assia range situated 
in’ the Jajpur sub-division in an? 39 N. and 86° 15" BE, Acoord- 
ing to local tradition, the foot of the hill was at one time washed 
by the sea. Itis appropriately named Udayagiri or Sunrise Hill, 
from its being the most easterly extremity of the Assia range. 
The chief interest of the place centres in the ruins found on an 
elevated terrace, sloping from a height of 150 feet down to the 
level of the plain. This terrace is surrounded, like an amphithea- 
tre, by « semicircle of jagged rocks with an opening towards the 
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east, where it overlooks the Kilia river, flowing about 200 yards 
from its base. 

At the foot of the hill is a colossal statue of Buddha cut in 
high relief on a single slab of chlorite, which is evidently in sitw, 
the lower portion being covered by the debris of an ancient 
structure. About 200 yards further to the south-west is a large 
well out in the rock ; it is 23 feet square, 28 feet deep from the 
top of the rock to the surface of the water, and is surrounded by 
astone terrace 94) feet long and about 89 feet broad. The 
entrance to the terrace is guarded hy two monolithic pillars, the 
tops of which are broken. The edge of the well and the extremity 
of the terrace are lined with battlements of large blocks of 
dressed stone, rounded on the top and 3 feet in height, leaving 
a wide passage or walk behind. The well is situated at the south- 
em extremity of the terrace. From the north and in the middle 
of the terrace, a few yards off the entrance, a flight of 31 steps, 
out out of the solid rock leads down to the water below. The 
rock between the lowest step and the well has been out into an 
arch, and on its face there is a short inscription in Naguri, stating 
that the well belongs tothe royal officer Braja Naga. The same 
inscription is repeated on the southern parapet of the flight of 
stepe. 

‘Close beside the enclosure of the well is a small temple built 
by a fakir out of materials pilfer@l from the neighbouring ruins ; 
and about 200 feet south of the well is another small low-roofed 
temple similarly built of odd fragments of old sculptures: Inside 
have been gathered together some broken images, to which 
offerings are occasionally made by the villagers; and outside are 
scattered far and wide numbers of images, votive stupas and 
beautifully carved stones. The most remarkable of these ig a 
large four-handed statue of Padmapani,7 feet high, with a nimbus 
round his head, and with seven small niches carved above, On 
the back of it isa long but mutilated inscription in the Kuthila 
char: in 24 lines. To the south of this image stands an old 
Buddhist temple which has now fallen into ruins. It faces north, 
and consists of a shrine, hall and porch. In the interior of the 
sanctum is a large image of Buddha in a sitting and meditative 
posture. In 1870 the image could be seen whole and entire, but 
it is now buried up to the breast in the debris of the shrine, while 
in front lies the fallen lintel of the doorway of the shrine. The 
hall also is now in ruins, but it Was standing as late as 1870 and 
was supported by rectangular pillars, ‘The door frame of the 
hall nai Hien on each side four series of elaborate carvings, which 
have now disappeared. | 7 
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A little to the west of this temple is a hillock, the top of which 
is strewn with bricks and rubble, the remains probably of some 
stiipas. Still further weatare to be seen some extensive'*ruins, 
of which the most prominent are those of a brick sttipa, the upper 
portion of which has been destroyed. In the sides facing north 
and south there are two niches, each containing an image of 
Buddha, the former of which is inscribed with the well-known 
Buddhist formula. The other side of the stitipa_has‘similar niches « 
with similar images, but they are now hidden from view, 
owing to the accumulation of debris. To the south of the stipa 
is a large mound now hidden in jungle which is covered with the 
ruins of what seems to be a Buddhist monastery ; and about 150 
feet to the north-west of the stiipa are the rectangular hollows of 
the foundations of an edifice, from which materials are said to 
have been carried off by the fekir mentioned above for the 
construction of new témples. 
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Alba, 98, 143, 149. 
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Bengali population, 42; camindars, 168, 
166. 

Fetel, cultivation of, as. 

Bhogmidhab, 214, 

Bhoi dynasty, 27. 

Bhubaneswar, 19, 22, 28, 24. 

Bhutmundi, 143. 

Riali rice, cultivation of, 77-74. 

pilbat, 143. 

Binjharpor, 143, 

Biraje kehetra, 214 

Birbati, 99, . 
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Birki, cultivation of, 51, 
Hirth-rate, see Vital statistics. 
Biripa, river, 5,6; weir, 96, 97. 
Bishoopnr, 161, 
Blindness, 64, 65, 
Boarding-honses for students, 103, 194. 
Boita-kuliya, 147. 

Botany, 10, 

Boundaries of district, 1. 


= 


Brahmans, 17, 18; 52, 65-57, 66, 187, 188, 


213, 13, 
Brihmani, river, 6, 85,89; weir, 95, 06. 
Brass manufacture, 135, 
Broadcast cultivation of rice, 77, 74, 
Boddbiam, 20, 21, 23, 28, 55, 212. 213. 


Huddhist remains, 3, 221, 222, 223, 224. 


Baffalo horn, turning of, 135. 
Bungalows, staging and inspection, 15], 
Hurglary, prevalence of, 177, 178. 
Burha river, 7, , 


C. 


Canals, 74, 78, 85, 94-105, 140, 140; 
history of, 14,095; system of, 95, OG ; 
q@ain canals, 96.90; revenne of, 99. 
102; area irrigated from, 101, 102 ; 
navigation on, 102; administration of, 
102, 103; water-rates, 103, 104; valno 

~ of; 104, 106, 

Cantonment at Cuttack, 201, 

Carts, 151, 152. 


- Cartwright, Ralph, 136. 


Cosh rents, 119.122, 

(Castes, 52, 58; caste inflnence, 62 LAT. 
183. 

Castor-oil plant, cultivation of, SL. 

Cattlo, 84. 

Cemetery in Cuttack town, 207, 

Cereals, cultivation of, 80. 

Cesses, 175, 

Chaitanya, 27,46. |. 

Champapur, 143, 





Chindbali, 7, $8, 90, 
Chandanagar, 143, . 
Chandeawar pillar, 216, 
Chandinddars, 165; rents of, 131. 
Chindla, 143, 

Chandni Chauk, 138, 199. 
Character of the Oriyiis, 49-52. 
Charchika, 191. 

Charges, administrative, 172, 173. 
Ubiisas, 63, 54, 56, 

Chitteswar, 24, 28, 199, 

Chatia Hill, 199, 200, 
Chattra-khai, 62, 

Chandwir, 200. 

Chaukidars, 179, 

Chiuliiganj, 201. 

Chauria soil, 76, . 

Chausatipam kild, 162, 

Chikitd soil, 76. 

China, cultivation of, 81, 


| Chitartala river, 6. 


Cholera, 61-63, 

Christinns, 45, 46, 

Civil justice, 176, 177, 

Climate, 12-14, 

Communications, 145-152; development 
of, 145, 146; water communications, 
147-149; railways, 149-150; roauls, 
150-152 ; postal communication, (152. 

Conquest of Orissa by the M ohm madans, 
“J; by the English, 33, 84, 

Cotton Weaving, 133, 134, 

Country spirits, consumption of, 174, 

Crime, 177, 178. 

Criminal justice, 177. + 


* | Crocodiles, 12. 


Cropa, 77-83. 

Cultivation,. extension of, 84, 85; im. 
Proved methods of, 85; eee also Agri. 
enlture. 


Cuttack, origin of name, 1. 


| Cuttack Municipality, 192.184, 


Cuttack sandstones, 9, 
Cuttack sub-division, 200. = 





= 


Cuttack, town, 1, 14, 29, 34, 80, 40, 45, 
85, 98° 96, 100, 110, 115, 136, 138, 
142, 200-207; thin at, 37; General 
Hospital at, 69, 70, 71; zandna bospital 
at, 69,71; dispensaries at, 68, 69, 71; 
medical school «at, 70, 71; Innatic 
asylum at, 70,71; gold and silver work 
of, 132, 133; history of, 202-204; 


ancient romaine at, 204-207; capture 
by the English, 204; the bila (Barabati | 


fort) at, 204-207; the Lalbagh at, 207; | 


Ravenshaw college at, 100; boys’ schools | 


at, 100, 191, 193; girls’ schools at, 192; 
description of, 200-202, cantonment 
at, 201. 

Cycloncs, 13, 37, 61, 62, 84, 107, 116- 
118; of 1885, 116-118; of 1890, 118, 


D. 


Dalwa rico, 73; cultivation of, 77-70, 80, 
Darpan Fild, 3, 144, 155, 161. 
Death-rate, see Vitul statistics. 

Density of population, 38. 

Deogaon pargana, 82, 

Dera soil, 75. 

Derabisi pargana, 107, 

Deuli, 207, 208. 

Devi estuary, 6, 7, 8. 

Dhamra estuary, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Dharmshala, 14, 207; dispensary at, 69, 


71; thiina at, 37, 38. 
Dhauli, 18. 


+ Dhipa wil, 75, 


Dhobikhai estuary, 6. 

Dawlibsdg, 122, 123. 

Disenses, 60-65, 71; of cattle, 87, 
Dispensaries, 68, 69, 181. 
Distillery system, 174. 

District, formation of, 172, 173. 
District Board, 150-151. 
Dompara Fila, 162. 
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Dress, 127, 128. 
Droughta, see Fam ines, 
Dudhai canal, 95, 6. 
Dwellings,.127, 

Dyes, cultivation of, 82, 
Dysentery, 64. 


E. 

Eustern Ganga dynasty, 23, 24, 

Econowiec condition, see Material condi. 
tion, 

Edicts of Asoka, 15. 

Education, 186-194 ; carly history of, 186. 
188 ; progress of, 188, 199; statistics of. 
159, I; collegiate, 190; soondary, 
190, 191; primary, 189, 191, 192; 
Female, 193, 193; European, - 193; 
specif] achools, 192; hostels and 
boarding-honses, 193, 14; expenditure 
of District Board on, 180, 181; educa- 
tional staff, 160, 

Elephantinsia, 64. 


| Embankments, 89-94; early history of, 90, 


91; canal embankments, 91, o2; sVatem 
of maintenance, 92, 93; length of, 93 ; 
expenditure on, 93; value of, 93, see 

Emigration, 38.39, 

Engineering works at Jobra, 135, 

English, conquest of Orisen by, 33, 34; 
first settlement of the, 30, 185-137; 
capture of, Cuttack town, 204; expedi- 
tion to Cuttack, 205; factory at Hari. 


harpur, 210, 211; expedition to Haris. 


purgarh, 211, 213, 


| Enhancement of rents, 119-122, 


Epidemics, see Disensea. 
Estuaries, 7-9. 

Excise, 173, 174. 
Exports, 139, 140, 


F, 


Factories, 135 ; early English, 136, 137, 
Fairs, 144. 
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200 INDEX, y : 
False Point, 7, 8, 13, 14, 93, 101,116,117, | Gobri: Extension canal, 140, 

140, 142, 147, 148, 208, 209; trade of, | Golakunda, 43, 

204). * | Gold work of Cuttack, 132, 133, 


Famines, 28, 92, 45, 105, 106, 107-114; 
carly famines, 107, 108; famine of 
1865-68, 108-114; scarcity of 1896-97, 
113, 114; area liable to, 106; prices 
in famines, 107, 410, 111; relief, 109, 
Tl, 112, 113. 

Farm, experimental, 85," 

Fauna, 11, 12. “ 

Female education, 192, 193. 

Ferries, 149, 191, 

Fever, 60, 61. 

Fibres, cultivation of, 81, 82. 

Firoz Shah, 25. 

Fish, 12. i 

Floods, 73, 58, 89, 90, 33, 4, 105, 106, 


107, 114-116; of 1865, 114; of 1866, | 


114, 115; of 1872, 115; of “1892, 115; 
of 1895, 116, 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 87, 

Forests, 11, 

Fruits, 83, 54, 


G. 
Gahird soil, 75. 
Game birds, Ii, 12. 
Gandknl, 143. 
Ganja, 143, 191; dispensary at, 69,71. 
Gdnlali soil, 75. 
Garden crop, 5, 84, 
(rarjits, 11. 


“Gauras, 67, £3, , 


Gay legend, 213. 

General administration, 173-179, 
Gonguti river, 5. 

Gengutid soil, 76, 

Geology, 9. 

Gharbari soil, 75. 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 81, 

Goats, 87, 
“Gobira Tikri, 214, | 
Gobri canal, 96, 98, 149, . 
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Gopalpur, 134, S22, 


| (Gopiniithpura, 26, 25, 


Grim Devati, 47.49, 56, 


"Gupta dynasty, 21, 


Gura rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 


H, 
alia (labourer), 130, 
Hansua, 117. 


Herar, cultivation of, 81, 


| Harbours, 7-9, 147, 148. 


Hariharpur, 30, 34, 35, 134, 136, 137, 
200-211, 

Haripur, 143, 

Harispur, 34, 161. 

Harispurgarb, 136, 147, 211-212. 

Health, Public, 89-71, 

Hemp drags, consumption of, 174, 

High Level canal, 94, 95, 96, 143, 149, 

Hills, 2, &, 

Hindus, 44; sects of, 46, 

History of Cuttack, 15-35, 

Hiven Taiang's travels, 21, 22, 

Holdings, size of, 129, 

Honorary Magistrates, 177, 

Horses, 87, 

Hospitals, see Medical institutions, 


| Hostels for students, 108, 194, 


Hukitali, dispensary at, 69, 71, 
Humidity, 13, 


“Hydrocele, 64. 


L 
Iechapur, 143, 
Immigration, 38-29, 
Imports, 189, 140, 
Income-tax, 175, 
Indebtedness, 128, 129, 
Indigo, cultivation of, 82, 


| Indo-Aryan settlers, 17, 






. INDEX, | 
Indpur, 6, 6, Kaipira, 143. 
Industries, swe Manufactures, Kala soil, 75. 
Industrial clisses, nomber of, 131, Kalapadar, 125. 
Infirmities, G4, 65. . | Kala Pahar, 27. 
Tnoculation, 63, 64, 66-68. Kaldip pargana, 116, 117. 
Inspection honses, 191. Kaliinpur, 191. . 
Inundations, see Floods. Kalings, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
Irrigation, 74, 73 ; eee also Canals. "| Kaineil Sasia/ftidars, 165; rents of, 121. 
| Kaniki, 34, 36, 54, 8¢, 113, 137 155, 
J. 161, 215, 219. 


Kantijhar Kila, 162, 
KGnungor, 14, 
Karane, 40, 50, 63. 
Karara pargana, 116, 117. 


Jagatsinghpur, 14, 136, 200; dispensary 
at, 69, 71; thitna at, 37. 


Jagirs, 165, 167. 





Jails, 179. 
Jaina religion, 23, 28. Katakas, 1, 200, 202, 214. 
Jainism, 19, 20, 48, | Katikata, 143, 
Jiijnagar, 25. Kitjuri river, 5, 6, 82, 91, 
Jijpur canal, 96, 97, 149. Katri, 143. 

Gjpur Municipality, 184, 185. Kayingola, 143. 
Jajpar sub-division, 212. Relo river, 65. 


Kendrapara canal, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 148, 
149. 
Kendrapira Municipality, 185, 
Kendrapara sub-division, 219, 
Kendripira town, 14, 39, 40, 184, 219; 
thins at, 37,39; dispensary at, 69, 71. 
| Kendnonpatna, 82, 143, 


Jajpur town, 14, 24, 39, 40, 55, 56, 95, 96, 
97, 144, 212-218, thina at, 37, 89, dis- 
pensury at, 68, 69, 71; legendary his- 
tory of, 212-274; monuments at, 214- 
218, 

Jala soil, 75. 

Jamibandi Kiaridddars, reuta of, 121. 





Jamba, 98, 116, 117, 143. Kerapur, 143, 
Jambo channel, 208, Resari dynasty, 22 29. 
Jambu river, 8. Keshpur, 143. 
Jankoti, 133. | Kewats, 17. 
Jantd, 74, 75. Eka soil, 75. 
Jaugads, 15. Ehals soil, 76. 
Jonipur, 6, 96. Khiilsa, 3. 
Jobra, 96, 135, 201, Khandal estuary, 6. | 
Jora soil, 75. Khandaits, 40, 52-54, 161. 
Jotdir river, 7 Khandgiri, caves of, 19, 20, 22, 23. 
Tidings, 18. Ehandia estuary, 6. 
I isclic tic . 1, nee of, 172, 173. Kharavela, King, 19, 20. 
Justice, administration of, 176, 177. Edariddddrs, 165, 167. 
Jute, cultivation of, 81-82. | Mhareud river, 6, 7. | 
Khonda, 16. 
K. Kburda rebellion, 35, 158. 
Kadam Rasil in Cottack town, 207. | Kilajaé estates, 161, 162. . 
Eaibarttas, 17. : Kimiria river 5, 6, 
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Kishornagar, 133, | Mahalhat, 143, 

Koyakhai river, 5, 6. Mohinaik Khandaits, 63, 

Kubunds, 143. Mahinadi estuary, 8. 

Kubunda Jaipur, 5, Mahinadi, river, 4, 5, BS, 80. weir, hh, 


Kujang, 34, 35, 64, 86, 113, 118, 161, 
819, 220, 

Ealthi, cultivation of , 81. 

Euthia (labourer), 130. 


Mahantis, 50. 

Mahisinghpur, 191, 

| Mabivingiyaka Hin, 9, 144, 220, 
“Mahipal, 143 


Kusobshaht parganc, 197. | Maipara river, 8, 
Malarial affections, see Fever. 
aH Mandia, cultivation of, 80. 
L. Manikpatni, 33, 
| sae | Man Singh, 29, 153, 154. * 
“2 123-126, condition ” 129, Manufactures, 131-185; gold and silver 


work, 132,133; salt manufacture, 133; 
cotton-weaving, 133, 134; silk-weaving, 
134; paper manufacture, 134, 135; 
other industries, 185; mines, 135; 
factories, 135. 

Manures, 85, 86. 

Marithis, cession of Orisa, to, 30, 3); 
rule of, 31-33, 42,51; revenue system 
of, 156, 156; trade under, 137 ; capture 
of Cuttack town by, 204, 


Laghu rice, cultivation of, 77-79, 

JakMira) lands, see Revenne-free lands, 

Lalbigh in Cuttack town, 34, 207; gauge 
at, 4, 114. 

Land-borne trade, 142, * 

Land revenue administration, 153.171, 

Land revenne, incidence of, 159; enhance- 
ment of, 159; growth of, 162, 163; 
amount of, 162; remission of, 163. 


crt nt degen | Markets, 143, 144. 
dein Daca ‘ ee Mirsig hai, 95, 143, 
Literate population, 189, 190, Marwiris, 149. 


Literature, 28, 43, 44. 
Loans Acts, working of, 85. 
Local Boards, 151, 182. 


Mastin Brahmans, 17, 18, 56, 66, 
Mafal soil, 76. 
Material condition of the people, 125. 


“ar Self-Government, 180-185, 190; of the agricultural clases, 129; 
og Island, 208. € the tabouting si 
estate aoylews, Ni 0 | : labourin & classes, 129, 130, 
| Mitkatnagar Hills, 72, . 
* Mauryan empire, 19, 
M. Measures, 144. 
| Mediwval civilization, 22, 23, 
Machgnon, 8, 99, 151. Medical aspects, ree Health, Pablie, 
Machgaon canal, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, Modical institutions, 68-71, 
Madala Panji or palm-lenf chronicles, 22, | Medical school at Cuttack, 70, 199. 
& 202, 203, 214, Mercantile classes, 14], 149, 
Midhab, 28, 61. Migration, 33-89, 
Madhiana soil, 75. Mines, 135. 
Madhupur, 144, 154, 161. Mortality, see Vital statistics. 
Magisterial staff, 177. Muga, cultivation of, 81. 
Makajanz, 126, 128, 166, Mughalbandi, 3, 64, 89, 
. . 








INDEX, 203 
ae a) 
Mughal rule, 29, 30, 51. “Sy Paki ryots, 165, 170 ; rents of, 119, 120, 


Muhammadans, 44, 45; incursions of, 24, | "121. 
- 85; conquest of Orissa by, 29; revenue | Paiki river, 5. 







system of, 153-155. Paiks, 35. : 
Mukaddams, 154, 167, 168. Piilo Antoi, 143, 
Mukunda Deva, 27, 28, 203, 204. Palmyras Point, 7, 8, 208, 222. 
Municipalities, 182-185; Cuttack, 182- | Fan, cultivation of, 83. 

184; J&jpur, 184, 185; Kendripara, | Pandilo, 143. 

185; health of, 65, 66. Panidian, 123. 
Mustard, cultivation of, 81. Panked soil, 76. 

| Pins, 16, 58, 
WN. | aurid soil, 76. 

Naltigiri Hill, 8, 135, 221, 292, Ho ee micedacn 
Naraj, 4, 5, 6, 91, a0; gauge at, 114, 115, Pastore lands, 86, 87. - i 


Natural calamities, 106-118, 
Natural divisions, 1-2, 72. 
Navigation on the canala, 102. 


Patimundai, 143, 147, 151; dispensary at, 
69, wl; canal, 34, 6. a7, oe Py Thana, 
af. 


Naya Baza-, disponanry at, 69, 71. Patiys, 155, 161, 
Niali, 143, Patiyi, ri i 
nia WHYS, river, 6; weir, 948, 
Nikrai, 143, Patrara 10 
Nischintkoilo, 143, Pate Bee 
Wigft baziaftidars, 165; renta of. 121. Pegs 
fn ie $ ain soil, 7G. 
Nin river, 5. Pai 16 
Fusdiamé aci PL Ae, . 
poate soil, VG. People, the, 26-59, 
O Permanently-settled estates, 161. 
Occupancy rights, 170. Physica] aspects, 1-14, 34, 
Occupations of the people, 131. Plague, 64. 
Odras, 17, 41, : Ploughs, 85. 
Oil-seeda, cultivation of, §1, Plowden Tsland, 208, 
Olabhar. 143. Police administration, 178, 179, 
Olokh, 7, | Police-stations, 178.4 
Operations, medical, 70, 71. Population, early estimates of, 36; 
Opium, conspmption of, 173, 174, _ Growth, of, 86, 37; density of, ag, 
» Orissa Coast canal, 142, 143, census of 1972, 1881 and 189], 86, 37; 
Orissa, meaning of term, 15, of 1901, 38, 
Orissa Trunk Road, 145, 146, 150. Portuguese in Cuttack, 186, 137, 217, 
Orly charactor, 49-52; language, see | Postal communication and post-office, 
Tans - | 15a, 
Pounds, 181, " 6 
P. Prehistoric peoples, 15-17, 
3 Prices, 125. 
Padidne, 153, ] 
rise aoe Primery education, 199, 191, 192, 
_ Padmapur, 1 Prisons, ose Jails, 
a - 
= K 
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ls "Produce rents, 122, 128, Revenue-free lands, 168, 164, 165, 
| Professional classes, number of, 131s Revenne settlements, Muhammadan, 153; 

Protective works, 88-105. early English, 156, 157; see also Settle 
* Brovinelal roads, 150. 7 metite. 
sd Public health, see Health, Public. Rice, cultivation of, 76-30; ontturn of, 
Pulses, cultivation of, 79,60, S1. 80; varieties of, 77. 
River system, 3-7, 88, 89. 
Rivers, traffic on, 148, 149, 
Q. Roads, 160-152; maintained by District 
: f Bourd, 191. 
Quarries, 135, Rock ediets, 18. | 
Roman Catholics, 46. * “ 
. R. _ Rotation of crops, 56. 
. ~ Raral areas, health of, 65, 65. 
Ragri Kila, 162, Rural population, 39, 40. 
Rail-borne trade, 140, 141. Ryots, see Tenants. J, 
: Railways, 39, 60, 149-150. 
Rainfall, 13, 14, 62, 63, 73, 77, 78, 100. 3 
Rajendrapur, 6. as 
Rajnagar, 117, 143; dispensary at, 69,71, | Sabir pargana, 62, 
* Rajvirs, 3, 156. Sailo pargana, 82. 
Rangdmati soil, 76. Salipur, 14; thitns at, 37, 36. 
Ratnagiri Hill, 22, 229, 228, Salt manufacture, 133. 
* Ravenshaw College, 10. Bamipa, 19. 
Reddie Point, 203, | Sanctity of Orissa, 44. 
Rogistration of assurances, 175, 176; Sanitation, 65, 66. 
=n, SE offices, 176; of births and deaths, 60, Sanja, 123. 


Rektimafal soil, 76 
Belations of landlords and tenants, 171, 
Religious life of the people, 46-40. 
Rents, 119-128; cash rents, 119; settle- 
ment of, 119,122 of ¢Aaei ryots, 119°) 
120; of pada ryots, 119,190, J21; of 
other tenants, 121, 122; produce 
rents, 122, 123; effect of cannls on, 104, 
Revenue, 179-176; excise, 173, 174; 
stumps, 175; costs, 175; income-tax, 
. 175; registration, 175, 176; see also 
® Land revere. 
Revenwe administration, 153-171; Hindu | 
; system, 163; Muhammadan system, 153- 
) 155; Marathi system, 155, 156; carly 
English system, 156-158. 
i 






 *BSantaks, 55. 


Bantmidhab, 215. « 

Sdrad rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 

SarbardAkdrs, 154, 167, 108; in Banki, 
189, 

Sargara, 144. ‘ 

Sairod Brahmans, 17,18, 56, 


| Sasiinkas, conquest of Orissa by, 21. 


Sdrant, 55, 13. 

Salis, 178. 

Savurs, 16, 

Scarcity, #e¢ Famine, 

Scenery, 2. , 

Schools, number of, and » at, 
188, 189; High English, 100; Middle 
English, 191; Middle Vernacular, 191; 
Primary, 191, 192; Special, 192. 








Settlement of rents, 119, 122. 
Settlements of revenue, 1997, 155, 159; 
“of 1897, 159-161; of Aul, 197; of 
Banki, 195, 199, 
Sex, 40. ; 7 
Sheep, 87. 
Shikmi commddrs, 166, 167, 168, 
Siladitya, conquest of Oriesa by, 21. 
Silk-weaving, 134. 
Silver work of Cuttack, 132, 133, 
Sitali, goddess of small-pox, 67. 
Sivaism, 3, 28, 213, 214. 
Small-pox, 68, €4, 66, 67. 
Social life, 40.62. 
Soils, 76, 76. 
Solampur, 215. 
Solar dynasty, 25-27, 
Somnath, 210. 
| - Spices, cultivation of, &4. 
Spirit, sale and consumption of, 174. 
Stall, administrative, 172. 
' Stampa, revenue from, 175. : 
Steamers, 149. 
Stone-carving, 135. 
Students’ messed and hostels, 193, 194. 
Sub-divisions, 172, 173. 
Sub-registry offices, 175, 176, 
Sugarcane, cultivation of, 82, 85, 
Sukinds, 161. 
Bakinda kifa, 11. 
Sukpaika river, 6. 
Sulaiman, Karani, 27. 
Surnii river, 5, 6. 
Survey school at Cuttack, 192. 


— 


T. 


Taldonda conol, $4, 95, 06, 97 99, 143, | 


14o, 
Talsanga, 143. 
Talukdars, 154. 
Tumpun estuary, 6. 


_- 
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Tinghi, 134, 143, 

Tankiddrs, 165; renta of, 121. 

Taxation, municipal, 182," ; 
Peldalia-soil, 76. . 
Telegraph-offices, 152. 

Teligarh fort, 220, 

Telingas; 143. 

Telugu, 41. 

Temperature, 12, 13, 


| Temporarily-settled estates, 159, 160, 162, 
Tenants, classes of, 165, 169, 170; rela. 


tions with zamindirs, 171; rents of, 
119.122, 

Tenda, 74, 76, 

Tentulimal bridge, 2177 


Tenures, 163, 165; alienation of, 1658, 


169; value of, 165, 
Tenure-holders, 166, 166, 167, 
Thakurhat, 143, a 
Thinass, names of, 178, 
hdmi ryote, 165, 169, 170; rents of, « 
119, 120. Ps 


| Thdni-pahi ryote, rents of, 120, 


Tienga soil, 76, 76. 
Tikan 144, | 
Til, cultivation of, 81. 
Tiran, 35, 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 62, K 


| Todar Mal, 29, 153. 


Topography, see Physical aspects. 
Tosali, 19. 
Totemism, G7. 


| Towns, 39, 


Trade, 135-144; English factories, 195. 
137; under the Marathis, 187; under 
the English rule, 187-189; imports and “< 
exports, 139, 140; statistics of trade, a 
140, 141; mercantile classes, 141, 143; ae 
trade routes, 142, 143; trade contres, = 
142; markets ond fairs, 143, 144; 


St 
weights and measures, 144, “~ psi 
Training schools for teachers, 102, - r 
Transplantation of rice, 78, 79, al 
Trees, 10. “4 
| Tributary States of Orissa, 1, | 
= —_ 
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Tronk Road, 145, 146, 160. 


U, 
Udayagiri, eaves of, 19, 20. 
Under-tenants, 170, 171. 
Urban popalation, 39, 40. 
Utkalas, 17, 24, 41. 
Utkal Brahmans, 55-57. 


V. 


Vaccination, 63, 64, 66-68. 
Vaishnavism, 27, 4), 49, 59, 213, 
Vegetables, cultivation of, 83, 54. 
Veterinary institutions, 67. 
Vijayanagara kings, 25, 246. 
Villages, 30. 


Vital statistics, 69, 60. 


W. 
Wages, 123-125. 
Water communications, Lay-T50. 
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Water-lifts, 74, 75. 
Water-rates, 101, 103, 104, 
Water-supply, 65, 66. 
Wearing industry, 133, 134. 
Weights, 144, 

Weirs, 05, 96. 

Wells, 74. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 90. 
Wild animals, ree Fauna. 
Winter rice, cultivation af, 77-70. 
Wood-carving, 135. 
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Yivanas, 24. 


4. 


| Zamindkra, 2. 


Zamindire, 166; relations with tenants, 
171. 
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